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VIA LUCIS. 



I. 



One Christmas Eve, Flora, Countess d'Erella, took 
her child Arduina to Cagiati's, the big shop in the Corso, 
where the newest toys are sold, that she might choose 
her own presents. 

It was inconsistent of her, this spending the winter in 
Rome, in the very jaws of the enemy; but the doctors 
had sent her there, holding out brilliant hopes of recovery 
they were far from sharing. She loved the still half-un- 
civilized city, and she trusted to chance as to not meeting 
her husband. Besides, the rebellious spirit that had 
driven her asunder from him was not quenched yet, 
and she told herself: " What if she did come face to face 
with him? They were strangers again, and he did not 
care for vengeance — ^what had he to revenge sufficiently 
to take away the child for the sake of giving her pain? 
As for claiming her for her own sake — ^the thought was 
absurd. So Arduina was safe. Nothing else mattered." 

Cagiati's windows form a centre of attraction when the 
Christmas season comes round. 

Such a crowd of envious ragamuffins gathers before 
those sheets of glass to watch the gay dolls, the complete 
grocer's shops, the donkeys with a real saddle, the mon- 
key in a hammock, the race-courses where the horses 
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2 VIA LUCIS. 

actually move, and the kitchens where a genuine fire can 
be lit, that passers by who have had their fill of these 
sights, or have never cared much about them, are forced 
to abandon the pavement and make their way among the 
carriages, in terror for their toes. 

" I wish you could be just a little longer making up 
your mind, Arduina," said her mother; the good-hu- 
moured sarcasm of her phrase and voice denoting far 
more playful comradeship than reproof. 

The child was scarcely a pretty one — only her hair was 
thick and promised to develop into some wonderful 
colour, to soften into some one of the thousand shades 
that range from red to brown. It was more red than 
anything else at present, and her eyes were brown, and 
her look was intelligent She was slim, — too slim for 
so young a child, — and that made her eyes look larger 
than they were. Her smile, when she did smile, which 
was rarely, being solemn in those days, was that of a 
woman. 

Arduina's mother was fair, of that peculiar fairness we 
Romans are apt to think belongs only to English or 
American women. Her eyes were quite gray, and she 
was a sharp-moving, quick-speaking, brisk little creature. 
The rest of her face and figure was young enough, and 
just pretty enough, to render the unmistakable look of 
deep-seated illness she wore doubly pathetic. Had that 
mother and child been more alike, one could have taken 
them for sisters, there was so little maternity about 
Countess d'Erella. 

" I want a doll that I can call Theodora," murmured 
the evidently spoiled little girl; " and there isn't one here. 
It isn't a nice shop." 

She spoke with wonderful correctness and precision. 
It was her voice only that was six years old. 
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VIA LUCIS. 3 

" Well, it seems to me there are plenty of dolls here; 
you must be hard to please if you can't find one to suit 
you/' cried the Countess, amused, as usual, by anything 
Arduina said. 

" But I can't. You see, she must have gray eyes, like 
yours, and a grown-up face. They all look like babies 
here, and Theodora must be grown up if she is to marry 
Mario." 

The child's tone was dull, apathetic: as if she had said 
the same thing over and over again and was tired of 
repeating it; but intended doing so in spite of her fatigue, 
until she had succeeded in convincing everybody all 
round. There was evidently in her no lack of the ele- 
ments that go towards the making up of a tiresome little 
mortal; hard to amuse and inclined to be sulky, one 
would say. 

No, not hard to amuse when once she had found what 
pleased her, as was amply testified presently by her 
bound and spring towards a doll, standing upright in its 
box, that caught her eye from the far end of the table 
where the best toys were displayed. There was a heap of 
dolls turned out of their card-board coffins before her, 
but she brushed past them unceremoniously, and the 
young man who waited on them being just then occupied 
with a musical box he had vainly striven to force on her, 
she jumped to the much-sought-for gray-eyed doll and 
seized it herself, hugging it with a triumphant: 

"Here she is!" 

The longing people saw her through the wide glass 
windows, and some of them smiled. 

The doll was expensive, but that was nothing to 
Countess d'Erella. The child was pleased. 

" She might be married for the Epiphany, mamma, 
mightn't she, if Lizzie could get her trousseau done? " 
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4 VIA LUCIS. 

Some English ladies, just come in, stared at the queer 
little thing who was so well conversant with the outward 
requirements of a wedding. Arduina saw the stare, and 
flushed with annoyance. It was a revelation into her 
small, half-closed bud of a soul, that quick impatient 
jBush. And so was that raising of herself on tip-toe, 
and that remark in a loud, slightly affected whisper that 
the English ladies would be sure to hear: 

" Of course it's only make-believe I " 

They left the room where the toys were exhibited and 
passed through the one leading into the street. There 
was quite a crowd in it, waited upon by a young man 
who had his face all pulled awry by early convulsions, 
and a pleasant, false-looking woman with bright eyes 
and gray hair. She showed people the English gloves 
and neckties, and purses, and card-cases, and other 
minor articles. If you visit Cagiati's now, you will find 
them there still, these two; but the old, old man, pink- 
eyed, with the gold-rimmed glasses, who gave people 
their charge, is dead, I think. 

In the passage from the inner to the outer room stood 
a small escritoire, a sort of up-to-date Louis XV., that 
was rather graceful. Arduina touched the arm of her 
mother. 

'' Mamma," she said, with a grave, self-contained 
authoritativeness that was positively absurd, " when I 
am to have a writing-table, I want that one." 

" We shall be back home by the time you need writing- 
tables, love, and then you can choose a prettier there." 

" No, I like this one. You can write to them and it 
can be sent." 

"What if it be sold?" continued her parent, for idle 
argument's sake, as she followed, with a covert glance at 
a certain bonnet on her left that she approved of. 
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" Oh, I have learned exactly what it is like, and we can 
write a description and order another." 

The yonng man with the defective face pulled the glass 
door back deferentially for the Countess and her daugh- 
ter. They knew her well at Cagiati's; seven years ago, 
when she married Count d'Erella, they had made and 
fitted up half her furniture; they knew a good deal about 
her domestic affairs too. 

Arduina looked back as she passed out, with her half- 
naked Theodora sitting on her arm in dangerous equilib- 
rium, at the little table that had struck her fancy. Per- 
haps she was ruminating some means of getting it out of 
her mother at once — she could write so neatly now, she 
told herself complacently; — ^at any rate, whatever her 
cogitations, she did not see the rather high step there 
was at the shop door before issuing safely out on the 
pavement; and so came into violent collision with a man 
who was entering at that moment, rather absent-minded, 
and very brusque. 

Outside, it was wretched scirocco weather, the streets 
were slimy and slippery, so that the new customer, be- 
sides being in a hurry, was slightly unsteady on his feet. 
As the unnoticed step was too high for her, the shock in 
a way was providential: it saved the child from a bad fall; 
but it dashed the doll out of her arms on to the stones 
with a crash. 

The man's face seemed to express disapproval of the 
little girl's awkwardness, rather than distress over the 
broken plaything. He uttered something that was not 
an apology; then, suddenly remembering himself, looked 
up to frame something that was. But the words froze 
on his lips. 

Though five or six years must have wrought some 
change in them, they could not but recognise each other. 
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The young man who had opened the door recognised 
them too, and nudged a companion who was tearing past, 
to come and watch. When the latter saw what was up, 
he found his impatient customer must wait, the situation 
was too good a joke to be missed. So he stayed, under 
cover of helping to pick up the broken fragments of 
doll's head. — Count d'Erella was even better known at 
Cagiati's than his wife. 

Flora held her child fast by one shoulder, — she could 
tell by its heaving what a state the little one was in, 
a^d she knew that Arduina's passions were like her own, 
formidable. 

Of course it only lasted a few seconds, the whole scene. 
A few seconds more gave the Count time to say in 
French: "Pardon . . . Madame;" and the Coun- 
tess to mutter something between her teeth, bitterly, 
unreasonably. 

He slunk in like a culprit, and she brushed past, 
pushing the child into the brougham before her, and 
shutting the carriage door with a bang. Her exit 
would have been majestic had she boasted a few more 
inches. 

Arduina sat up straight and prim, with a cloud between 
her brows. She was ugly, with that prodigious frown 
shadowing her face. 

Both watched the bleared reflection of the gas-flames 
in the tearful streets for awhile. Then the mother slipped 
her arm round the little girl's shoulders, and drew her 
fondly towards her. " You don't mind very much, 
darling, do you? You shall come to-morrow and choose 
another." 

" I don't want another," moaned the child, the storm 
bursting after that unnatural calm, and slow, unbabylike 
tears beginning to crawl down her cheeks. 
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" I didn't want any doll," getting excited, " I wanted a 
doll like the one in my head, Theodora — she was Theo- 
dora; and," with a half shriek, " there isn't another Theo- 
dora in the world! " 

Flora was distressed. When Arduina took up a fixed 
idea it was hard work to unscrew it; and when she began 
that quick sobbing, she was likely to keep it up for hours, 
until she had made herself sick. 

" That nasty, black old man," she kept murmuring to 
herself: " He has murdered her, poor Theodora! " 

The woman's thoughts were graver than the child's, 
but none the less stormy for that. She felt the sudden 
longing to get away from him, the fear of not being able 
to do so, and of remaining in his power, in contact with 
him all her life through, that had tortured her after her 
brief span of love was over, in the few months she had 
continued living under his roof. 

The sight 'of him brought up a crowd of ever latent 
thoughts — ^anger with herself for having once loved such 
a man; old aches of wounded pride and shattered hopes, 
and feelings made sore; an under current of irritated dis- 
appointment over a life completely spoiled by the fault of 
another, so far as home and love go towards making up 
a life. Above all^ that glimpse of her husband's face 
brought up a sense of uneasiness. Involuntarily, in 
spite of having a very clear notion of his frigidity as a 
father, she tightened her grasp of the child. 

Excitement was bad for her, and she coughed re- 
peatedly on her way to the Quirinal Hotel, — ^the Grand 
was not built yet, — ^the sharp, cavernous cough that killed 
her in the end. — Rome or Naples, the doctors had said. 
She felt her vague anxiety, and her repulsion that was 
anything but vague, increase to morbidness. Rather 
than risk meeting him again, she would give up Rome. 
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8 VIA LUCIS. 

How silly of her to have imagined she could meet him 
calmly! She would go to Naples within the week. 

Arduina's sobs put her in a still greater passion against 
her this time unintentionally offensive husband. 
The brute! " she muttered again. 
Mamma! " cried the little girl, after a pensive pause 
that had followed an interval in her weeping, " you 
looked as if you knew him — didn't you speak to him too? 
Who was he, that nasty black man? " 

At the sound of her own voice, she melted into tears 
again, and her mother did not try to check her this time 
— she wished to avoid answering her question. 

What was the use of telling her? Why speak to her 
of that father at all? " She need never know him," she 
thought, " unless I die before him, which is not likely at 
my age!" 

She did not know, poor thing, she would be dead 
before April, leaving Angelo in possession of the child 
he neither knew nor loved: the wonderfully quick, over- 
nervous, over-petted child she had thoroughly unfitted 
by her fondly erratic training for contact with one of this 
hard world's hardest inhabitants. 

Nor did she, happily for her peace of mind, realise, 
even in her worst suppositions, that the nearest approach 
to a just description of his character was his own child's 
definition — ^that he was really, and for more reasons than 
one, a " nasty black man." 



II. 



When the brougham stopped at the Hotel Quirinal, 
Arduina jumped down before her mother, and scrambled 
upstairs without waiting for the lift. 

"Lizzie!" she cried, a regular street urchin's bawl, 
when she reached one of the endless corridors on the 
second floor; tumbling into No. 85 as if she had been 
thrown there, and falling in a heap by the side of a 
woman who was sewing at the table where the lamp 
stood. 

A storm of sobs racked her, the sobs partly of a little 
soul where budding passions are strong, partly of a 
spoiled young plague of an only child who could not bear 
being thwarted, even in her slightest whims. 

Lizzie, Lizzie I shall die! " she gasped. 

Don't be silly; sit up — what's the matter with you 
now?'' The accent, not an unkind one, on the noWy 
showed there was often something the matter. 

As well as she could for tears, she told the story of 
the clearly incomparable Theodora's short but eventful 
life. 

" Such a horrid old man," she said, when the end was 
reached; " I know mamma was so rude to him. I'm so 
glad! I wish I could die, like the little girl in Unck 
Tom's Cabin! " 

" Don't be wicked! " 

She laid the back of her head against Lizzie's lap and 
gazed up at the ceiling. — Have you ever seen anything 

9 
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in the annals of decorative art so harrowing to the optic 
nerve as a hotel ceiling? This particular one had the 
four seasons capering about in the corners, and a jaunty 
cherub in the centre with an extraordinary lyre in one 
hand, revelling in wreaths of gorgeous flowers, ante- 
diluvian perhaps. More likely not even that. Arduina 
took it all in very soberly. 

" I wish we had steps, and could climb right up into 
heaven," she sighed at length. Lizzie had been folding 
her work. 

" Don't be silly. Stand up, and let me take your 
things off; you don't know how late it is." 

Arduina obeyed, calm now, except for a sort of tremble 
that would catch her breath now and then — ^when she 
remembered. 

" I saw the Queen," she said presently. 

"Was she nice?" 

" Rather; I liked her better yesterday. And I saw the 
King, too, and we were alone on the path when he 
passed, and he took his hat off just on purpose for us. I 
did laugh!" Despite her airs she was still guilty of 
baby-talk occasionally with Lizzie, in the intimacy of her 
nursery. 

" And where did you see the King? " continued her 
nurse, delighted at the prospect of getting so amicably 
through the process of dressing her for dinner. 

"Why on the Pincio; the band played; they played 
when the tocsin strikes in the Huguenots; mamma told me 
all about the Huguenots. They burned them like rats." 

" Have you ever seen rats burned, Pussy? " 

" No! " — and she laughed out her own gleeful laugh, 
so pleased was she at the comical idea. 

Lizzie made her chatter on, and that kept her good. 
It was no sinecure she held, poor Lizzie, as nurse to this 
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youngest, last of the eccentric d'Erellas, humoured too as 
she was. There were centuries of wild notions and deeds 
accumulated in her thin blue veins, to say nothing of her 
mother's semi-Americanism. 

That mother put her head in at the door about half an 
hour later. 

"Are you ready? That's right. Fix that sash 
straighter, Lizzie." 

She came right in, and stood, while her child's hair was 
receiving the last touch, with her back to the room and 
her hand on the mantelpiece, warming first one foot, 
then the other. 

Was it damp out, Madame? " inquired the nurse. 
Beastly." 

Countess d'Erella twisted herself round and fixed her 
eyes on the young woman, who was sticking in a safety- 
pin to hold up the bow of Arduina's sash. 

" Lizzie, we must pack up again to-morrow. We are 
going to Naples." 

" Oh? " very questioningly. 

The tone of that briefest of interjections was not that 
of maid to mistress; nor was the tone of Countess 
d'Erella's words that of mistress to maid. 

Yes," continued the Countess, underlining her words. 

Naples is better for me, Lizzie. I carCt stay here; you 
understand?" 

Yes, ma'am; very well." There was endless devo- 
tion in the simple, ready answer. " Must you go to- 
morrow? " 

" No, the day after will do. I'll see you again," im- 
pressively, " later. Come, dear." 

And there was endless devotion in the heart too, not 
in the voice only, of Lizzie Blake. 

They had known each other since childhood, when the 
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12 VIA LUCIS. 

well-mannered little girl used to come and see her aunt, 
the Wilmington's housekeeper. Flora, who was an only 
child, and spoiled and lonely, had been allowed to make 
a companion of her. They had been very friendly, — 
Flora's character was sweet, in childhood especially, and 
Lizzie was affectionate. When the time came for the 
latter to earn her own living, Flora was about to be 
married; she had her out to Italy, and had kept her ever 
since: a sort of intimate factotum who served her as no 
maid would have done, and looked after the child 
Arduina as no strange nurse ever could have done. She 
had been told all the Countess' troubles, and had followed 
her about everywhere. 

Count d'Erella had hated her in the old days for the 
antagonism to himself that oozed out of her straight- 
looking, honest eyes; and for her jealous, dog-like devo- 
tion to the wife he neglected. 

A few months later, on her death bed, it was to her 
that the Countess d'Erella left her child, charging her 
never to leave it. 

When the Countess had taken Arduina away and had 
gone down to dinner, Lizzie, who had hers later, took up 
her place under the lamp and continued her work; she 
was lengthening a white frock of the baby's. There was 
a shadow on her good, steady face — she was thinking 
over, as she often did, some facts in Flora's life. 

Not a bright one. — Flora's father was English, but her 
mother was American. They were not rich for London 
life, very much so in the opinion of foreigfners, Romans 
especially, who seem to think any new-comer from a 
strange land good to fleece. 

Conscious that more could be made of their fortune 
abroad than at home ; partly, too, in consideration of his 
wife's failing health, Mr. Wilmington let his house in 
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Wilton Place and moved southwards. They spent a 
winter on the Riviera; then they settled in Rome, taking 
the first floor of Palazzo Pini, which did not much savour 
of reduced means, and lived a life there that was 
grandeur in comparison to what their income would 
have permitted in England. 

Many heiress-hunting simpletons flocked to the Wil- 
mington's Tuesday evenings -and Thursday afternoons, 
never doubting but that the traditional English castle 
and park on the side of the father, and the legendary 
American fortune on the side of the mother, were in 
store for the girl. 

Angelo d'Erella was among these — ^the heiress-hunters, 
not the simpletons. 

The d'Erella's were an old family; noble, so said the 
papers in the archivio, since the fourteenth century. 
Angelo himself was an ordinary man with a few super- 
ordinary energies, who had done the regulation amount 
of fighting for the unity of his country, the regulation 
amount of high play and love, more than the regulation 
amount of duelling, and had run through what little his 
father had left him. The old man had died of a fit 
brought on by rage at some freak or other of his son's. 
With all his punctuality in the execution of the social 
programme life had allotted to him, however, that son 
was neither liked nor trusted. 

Angelo d'Erella had two qualities that would prevent 
his shipwreck so long as they held out: he always fell on 
his feet^ and he possessed a faith unshakable in his own 
transcendent powers of organisation and direction. If 
he had commanded at Custoza, he was wont to say, the 
battle would not have been lost. 

In the early seventies he dabbled in politics, and 
finance too. As 'he was still young and vastly inex- 
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perienced in spite of his cock-sureness, he was speedily 
duped by the kind friends, papal and Bourbonic soldiers 
of yesterday, who had undertaken to initiate him. His 
pride, or the all-round vanity that in him stood for pride, 
rose up in arms. To succeed by any means, fair or foul, 
and to reach a position of influence that would secure 
a command of capital, there was then as now for the 
unscrupulous but one sure way — Parliament. He re- 
solved to present himself as candidate at the next elec- 
tions in one of the most obscure " coUegi " up in the 
Abruzzi mountains. A few thousand francs would have 
done the job, but he had them not, nor could he find 
them. This absence of a first meagre foundation to the 
colossal fortune he meant to conquer, this small but im- 
passable barrier, checkmated him at the outset. He had 
nothing to mortgage or sell; his property in the dreariest 
part of the Campagna Romana had passed into other 
hands long ago; his draughty old palace in the Via della 
Scrofa was already so charged that the rents he drew 
from it hardly sufficed to feed and clothe him after the 
interests were paid. And he had no credit, even in 
those first days of the Italian government, when all, in 
the flush of pride and success, were inclined to be mag- 
nanimously confiding. He was known to be penniless, 
and morally he stood on borderland, between the honest 
man who will pay at any cost to himself and the scoun- 
drel who will always be ready to meet his creditors when 
it suits him to do so, whatever the means he has to em- 
ploy, whatever the cost to others. He read this opinion 
of himself in the many refusals that were served him. 
Then he looked his position well in the face, his former 
indifference to his fellow-men hardening into a bitterness 
that was nearly hatred. One day in particular, he pulled 
his cuffs an inch or two further over his hands and re- 
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solved to succeed. The House of Parliament stood just 
in front of the restaurant where he happened to be din- 
ing; he gave it one vicious glance and went on eating 
quietly, with the calm of a made-up mind. He had as 
firm a will as any one, and the intention of sticking at 
nothing. He would win, with a whole winter before him 
for his electioneering campaigpi. 

This time, too, he began by falling on his feet. A 
friend introduced him to the Wilmingtons. Somebody 
who could be trusted told him they were worth several 
millions. Somebody else from the Banca Romana de- 
clared to him privately they did not themselves know 
how rich they were — he had dined there once, you see, 
and had been given a remarkably good dinner. 

D'Erella took it all in, and laid his plans accordingly. 
He made himself first liked, then charming, then indis- 
pensable there, and in a very short time, just at the right 
moment, proposed to Flora, with a passion that took her 
breath away and almost forced her to love the lonely 
man who pleaded so eloquently not only for her, but for 
redemption by her from the chain of old habits and 
association, for purification through love and the in- 
fluence of a smile-illumined hearth. 

Angelo knew what he was about when he scorned 
dissimulation and painted himself in the colours of a 
rake. Not only does the belief of having worked a man's 
conversion act so powerfully on a woman's vanity and 
imagination that she rarely resists him after the sweet 
disclosure, but he was well aware that the pose of a tardy 
repentance and a general settling-down was necessary 
to still the old people's suspicions. Somebody had whis- 
pered to the Wilmingtons that the man had lost caste, 
that his usual friends were clamorous, intriguing depu- 
ties, journalists, new bankers, all that class of half-starved. 
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half-squandering upstarts from no society at all, or rene- 
gades from a better society they have fallen from, that 
furnish the streets and cafes after dark, that encumber the 
Bourse and the ante-chambers of ministers. 

The ladies who had received Count d'Erella as one of 
themselves, resplendent in his blue and silver Guide uni* 
form, preferred not being bowed to by him when they 
passed him in their carriages; and their husbands pre- 
ferred not being seen about with him too much, when 
they met him on foot. 

The Wilmingtons, who had him with them constantly 
and were themselves received everywhere, sometimes 
wondered why they so seldom met him; a kind friend, 
who knew Rome well and had noticed his attentions to 
Flora, warned her family, unfortunately when it was too 
late to do any good, that he was no longer quite " the 
thing." 

But Flora held firm, and her parents gave way. 

Then came business; and revelations that would have 
caused d'Erella to withdraw, but for the gossip there had 
been over the whole affair. He had wished a certain 
set of people to know that he was going to marry Miss 
Wilmington, that he would soon be rich; and he had 
spoken where silence had been golden. All Rome had 
been cleverly informed of his good fortune, and con- 
gratulations had po;ured down upon him before even he 
himself was sure of his parents' decision. This publicity, 
though he needed it, made him uncomfortable. And 
when Mr. Wilmington spoke to him of his daughter's 
position, he grew more uncomfortable still. Flora, he 
was told, had nothing; very little now, and no prospects. 
His own property was entailed, and would go to a male 
heir. His father had died before the child Flora was 
bom, and so sure had they been of the expected one 
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being a boy, that neither had even thought of annulling 
the entail. All the Wilmingtons for generations had had 
a boy to begin with. There was no help for it now, 
however. Then, they had not been able to save much — 
saving was neither in his line nor in his wife's — nor 
Flora's either for that matter. A pretty villa they had 
just bought at a rising place by the sea, near Rome, 
would be settled on her and her eldest child after her, 
that was all. But it was a villa, not a property; and as 
such would yield a home, nothing more. He would 
settle a small sum on her for life, a sort of pin-money; 
beyond this he could not go. 

D'Erella could not withdraw without losing the little 
consideration he still enjoyed. It was a hard blow, but 
there were bright points in the dark picture. No one 
need know how things really stood; the bare fact of his 
marriage with the well-known Miss Wilmington, and a 
proper exaggeration of his wife's expectations, would 
give him credit in quarters where he had hitherto vainly 
striven to attain it The Frasso Villa Belvedere could 
speedily be turned into ready money — no doubt the girl 
was pliable enough, and ignorant enough of business 
matters to give her consent. That would assure his 
election. Once fairly afloat, he was not the man to sink, 
he told himself, and fortunes in those days were easily 
made; as easily as they were un-made some fifteen years 
later. 

He swallowed his disappointment and made violent 
love to Flora. They were married in less than three 
months from the time he had known her. 

Old Wilmington behaved very handsomely: he made 
the second floor of Palazzo d'Erella as habitable as mod- 
ern contrivances could make the old barn; saw his daugh- 
ter oflf to Switzerland, not without some misgivings as 
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to the result of her obstinacy; and took his ailing wife 
to Sorrento, there to economize in good earnest. They 
neither of them lived to see any definite result, for both 
died that same year, one at Sorrento, the other in Lon- 
don, within six months of each other. 

The young couple fell out very soon after their mar- 
riage. D'Erella grew sick of his self-imposed task when 
it came to acting love all day long for the benefit of an 
infatuated, strong-headed young woman who loved 
violently and wanted a great deal in return. 

By nature a morose man, any sort of mirth had always 
frenzied him; and forced contact with this laughing, 
springing, chattering creature drove him wild with vexa- 
tion. Over and above this, her beauty — the expensive 
beauty that wanted to be dressed and paraded and cared 
for — ^and her foreign ways irritated him. More annoyed 
still was he when he found that she possessed a heart 
capable of smarting under neglect or grossness; of thus 
making things very unpleasant for him from the day he 
thought fit to destroy her illusions, and to soil her al- 
most childish ingenuousness by the revelation of himself 
as he really was. She had a heart that no spoiling had 
been enough to render selfish or callous — ^its very exist- 
ence was a constant reproach to the man who thought 
he could do no wrong — ^and she had a will stronger than 
his own. Like all men who have more selfishness than 
rascality in them, he over-reached himself in his haste to 
set matters between them on a footing that would save 
him the trouble of playing the model husband. Count- 
ing too much on her innocence, he forgot to consider 
the natural penetration of which she had no small share. 
Altogether, he showed his white feather too soon. Per- 
haps it fluttered out and dangled before his wife's eyes in 
spite of him. Anyhow, she understood, sooner than 
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quite fitted in with his plans, what she had been married 
for, and not a centime could he wrench from her in con- 
sequence. He tried a thousand ways and a thousand 
pretexts; they all fell blunted before her obstinacy. So 
he brought her back to Rome disgusted with her; — this 
disgust serving to make him overrate the qualities and 
better appreciate the devotion of another woman who 
had loved him, and whose love he had despised. 



IIL 



Maria de Simone, as a girl, was not clever; nor was 
she remarkably pretty. She was one of those women 
who are improved by marriage, even when it turns out a 
mediocrity of its kind. She looked her best in pale blue. 
Her soul was of the simple ones that treasure dead 
flowers between the leaves of a French Mass-book; who 
copy out sentimental verses in pretty unserviceable look- 
ing note-books; that are given to keeping old letters 
indefinitely, tied up in bundles with tenderly coloured 
ribbons. She had read / Protnessi Sposi and Marco Vis- 
conti; and in a volume of selections from the French 
poets, she had marked everything of Lamartine's with a 
thin pencil line. She was dark, with wonderfully deep 
black eyes that spoke volumes her soul could never have 
composed. Treacherous eyes, for there was nothing be- 
hind them. There was a certain good-heartedness in 
her, with a power of passive devotion and a fund of ready, 
willing sacrifice, more than half unconscious. Of pas- 
sion she never knew anything to the day of her death. 
Yet, when once she broke through the barriers of her 
calm, sightless indifference, she loved with great con- 
stancy, as a matter of course, much in the same way 
that she ate, walked, or dressed. 

Things came to her — she never analysed or wondered, 
she simply accepted; and there was a sort of beautiful, 
gentle saintliness in that unmurmuring acquiescence 
with anything life might bring. A saintliness that went 
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no further than skin deep, however, for saintliness is 
heroism, and heroism spells pain. 

And she had been poor. That was why d'Erella would 
not marry her, though love for him was written all over 
her face, deep down in the large, too wide open eyes, 
that followed him about with the sweet, pathetic look 
of a wild animal long ago tamed. He would not marry 
her, though she very nearly offered herself; though her 
plastic, impersonal nature would otherwise have suited 
his alMnvading selfishness very well. She married de 
Simone instead, who was not rich and who worried her. 
One act of his, however, showed that he was not devoid 
of good taste, nor of a certain sense of opportunity. He 
died almost the very day d'Erella brought his young wife 
back to Rome. 

The first thing Angelo did was to go and pay his old 
friend a visit of condolence. They had known each other 
for many years, and he somehow felt at home with her; 
sure of not being blamed, sure of not being seen through, 
and of being admired. He called himself a fool twice 
over on the way to the flat in Via Condotti where Maria 
lived. If fate had willed it that he should be burdened 
with a penniless wife, why had he not had the wit to 
choose a quiet, uninterfering one? 

He found her at home, shut up in the dark, or what 
seemed so to him. Her shaky little voice was a shade 
more subdued than usual, otherwise she was placid 
enough. So placid that she got him to talk of him- 
self and his affairs immediately, and in less than half 
an hour it was the widow who was soothing her com- 
forter. 

" Foreigners were so eccentric," she said, " and Ameri- 
cans were so independent! He would have needed," 
with a sigh, " quite another sort of wife! It was a pity! 
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Perhaps, with the child that was coming, she might 
change." 

The very notion of children filled her visitor with 
horror, and just as he was pronouncing some cynical 
axiom to that effect, a child's laugh made its way through 
an open door. The man started. 

" I didn't know, Maria, you were the mother of a 
family." 

" Neither I am — ^but we had taken a little orphan niece 
of my poor husband's to live with us, and I mean her to 
stay. She keeps me company, having none of my own. 
Such a dear little thing, just two years old. She is still 
in mourning for her mother." 

"Whose child is she?" 

" My brother-in-law, Tommaso de Simone's child- 
he made a lot of money — she will be very rich, Gabriella. 
And having her makes it comfortable for me too; her 
trustees give us a good allowance." 

" Who are her trustees? " 

" Sant' Onofrio, Melafumo, and Carelli." 

"Ohl" 

A rapid plan of using that baby's money, through 
Maria de Simone, for purposes of his own, had flashed 
through his brain. But the names of the trustees drove 
away the idea. The first was honest, but he was also an 
old fox; the other two, if less honest, were even more 
foxy than Sant' Onofrio. 

" It would be nice if your child turned out a boy," 
Maria continued. They both fell into a day-dream. 
Gabriella's money filled up the background of the man's 
thoughts. As for the woman's, her reveries were wont 
to be hazier than other people's, still more undefinable. 

D'Erella's expected child turned out to be no boy after 
all, only a strange, tiny little scrap of a girl-baby, that 
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was called Arduina, after some Piedmontese great- 
grandmother of her father's. 

From that hour of his first call, Angelo seldom missed 
his five o'clock visit to Maria de Simone. He was not in 
love with her, but she rested and refreshed him. She had 
grown out of her fancy for him, but she was one of those 
tiresome women that the gay only tolerate and even the 
very good feel oppressed by — one of those women who 
are apt to get left behind. Nothing new came to fill up 
her life, beyond her motherly care for the adopted 
Gabriella; so she clung to what old shreds the past had 
been kind enough to leave her. 

D'Erella got into the habit of telling her most things; 
of asking her advice, too; principally because she knew 
intuitively what his own counsel was, and religiously said 
the same. By dint of being never contradicted, he waxed, 
as men mostly do, into gradually thinking the woman 
who always agreed with him " no fool," in opposition 
to the opinion he had of his wife. So that, if once in 
every two or three weeks she ventured to suggest some- 
thing different to his own views, he sometimes actually 
followed her advice. 

Stealthily she entered into his life, even into the minor 
details of his home arrangements; always theoretically 
begging him to treat Flora kindly, always practically be- 
tween him and his wife. And always meaning no harm. 

The world had its own opinion about this intimacy; for 
Maria was hardly a faded woman yet, though as old as 
d'Erella; but the world was wrong. There was nothing 
more than the calmest friendship between them, and even 
that was an unconscious growth. Angelo would have 
scorned to acknowledge the influence wielded over him 
by this woman that he somewhat looked down upon, and 
she, as we have seen, never analysed. 
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The Countess shared the world's opinion of her hus- 
band and his friend; it was one of the many reasons that 
drove her away from him. 

And when she was gone, — ^the brat, as the affectionate 
father called his first-born, gone too, — ^Angelo turned to 
Maria more than ever. He went the length, sometimes, 
of bringing her a box of bonbons; he did her the invalu- 
able honor of boring her daily with a minute account 
of every financial absurdity, every imbroglio Rome could 
furnish. Once, but only once, he saw some extraor- 
dinary roses that he bargained for till he got them cheap, 
and had them sent to her. 

The little Gabriella g^ew, and liked him. He was 
never rough to her. He kept all his sternness stowed 
away in the place where family tenderness should have 
been. Meanwhile, Parliament having been given up by 
force of circumstances, he did anything that came to his 
hands. By getting others more desperate than himself 
to do his dirty work for him, his name remained pretty 
spotless, except for the half dozen or so who knew the 
Stock Exchange demi-monde too well to be blindfolded. 
But he managed to keep himself above water somehow — 
at times his head and shoulders, and then again barely his 
chin. 

So he waded through another fragment of his exist- 
ence, a troublesome, fretful, unconclusive one, till his wife 
died, and the child came home. 
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Few things in the course of his life ever annoyed 
Count d'Erella so much as the home-coming of his little 
girl. He could bear the sight neither of her nor of her 
English nurse. It seemed as if all the coarse blood 
accumulated by his forefathers in their passage through 
sundry mfsaUiances and occasional intervals of a life 
(owing to intermittent attacks of penury) below their 
social condition, that had been the bane of all the 
d'Erellas, was garnered up in Angelo's veins, for the 
torment of the refined women fated to cross his path. 

And that coarse blood was now fretted and shaken to 
coagulation more than ever it had been in his wife's days, 
by the innate aristocracy of his own offspring. He 
hated the coquettish way Arduina's hair was dressed by 
the doting Lizzie; he was irritated beyond expression by 
the dainty " picture frocks " she wore indoors, where 
mourning was not considered necessary; he hated to see 
her in silk stockings and patent shoes for dinner; above 
all, he hated to see the clouds of disapproval at some 
word or gesture of his, massing in the big brown eyes, 
so like her mother's gray ones in shape and expression. 

Arduina from the first disliked her father; causelessly 
enough, for he was not, in the beginning, unkind. He 
soon proceeded, however, to make her aversion reason- 
able. 

One day, out of humour with himself and everybody 
else, he flung a book she was poring over into the fire. 
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telling her women should learn to sew, and be satisfied 
with that. Another day, being unable to get rid of the 
child, he did the next best thing, and dismissed her 
Lizzie. On that same occasion the budding vixen shook 
her fist at him, and he struck her. 

After that, she hated him. 

Beware of a child's hatred I It is invincible as a law of 
nature, and often as cruel. Arduina's was at any rate. 
It taught her everything extreme youth should not know, 
—dissimulation to obtain, cunning to avoid, fiendishness 
in the art of irritating and displeasing, hardness in the 
indifferent bearing of any punishment. 

For months she wandered about the lonely, bohemian 
house; picking up Italian and a great deal of information 
that was not so harmless as her native tongue, from the 
idle servants her father still kept. — ^There were heaps of 
books in the place — her mother's, mostly, not in a regular 
book-case or library, but hanging about everywhere and 
cropping up unexpectedly. They were Arduina's ruin — 
especially later, when she had learned French, and could 
thus absorb a fair dose of modem French literature, not 
exactly strengthening or improving to young inexperi- 
ence. But in the first days of her life at home, it was 
only the English books she went for; and she spelled 
them out conscientiously, afterwards serving elaborate 
adaptations of what she had read to the cook or to 
Ammuziata. They could not understand her language, 
but the sound of the big, strange words amused them, 
and they would keep her as long as they could, propped 
up in a chair in the kitchen, while the one rolled paste 
and the other lounged. Whenever she read something 
she could not understand, she conned it over till she 
reached her own conclusions, not always the right ones. 
The servants loved her, perhaps for the very daintiness 
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that repelled her father; she gave no trouble; she would 
run errands for the lowest; she talked amiably to the man 
who came round every other morning to empty the dust- 
bin; and she would go out of her way and put herself 
under restraint rather than give pain or offend. Thus, 
in spite of her Anglo-Saxon horror of dirt, she would 
let herself be kissed with apparent willingness by Am- 
muziata the housemaid, and she would stroke the cook's 
great paw regardless of grease. When she was hungry, 
she would come and ask for a dip in the saucepans, so 
sweetly that they were loth to let her go, and the man- 
servant would remove his pipe from his mouth without 
being told. 

On fine days, when she was merry, she used to tell 
whoever was by to hear or comprehend her, that she was 
going to be a queen when she was big; and when the bad 
weather depressed her, she used to say that she would 
never be big at all, because she was going to die soon 
and be dressed in gold. She was more a woman than a 
child at times; generally, more a fairy than anything else. 
Altogether, she had even then some of the almost mag- 
netic charm that was hers through life. 

Had it not been for grief at Lizzie's departure, this 
would have been her happy time. When she had led a 
more roving life than was good for her during a couple 
of months, Maria de Simone, however, came to the 
rescue. 

This washed-out, perpetually disappointed being, en- 
tertained a diluted hope for some time after Flora's death 
that d'Erella would marry her. What her hope was 
founded on would have passed human intelligence to 
penetrate, knowing Angelo's character and ambitions. 
She was not rich, and her niece's money was well 
guarded. Why else should he have married her? Be- 
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sides, the candle to his matrimonial game had so thor- 
oughly burnt his fingers that he would not have at- 
tempted re-lighting it, even had Maria been worth more 
in the market than she was. 

She had been away when Arduina arrived, but on her 
return, still dreaming her dream, and not conceiving the 
growing antipathy that sundered father and child, she 
naturally thought the best way to get at the man would 
be through the lonely little stranger. 

So she was overwhelmingly maternal to her. 

Three times a week she got her to spend the day with 
her. Their conversations must have been classical: 
Signora de Simone spoke no English, and Arduina's 
Italian was a thing of the future. But Gabriella had 
lately been raised to the dignity of an English governess 
and was beginning to speak quite nicely the only lan- 
guage that was accessible to her guest. Those two got 
on more than well, patronising each other in turn, and 
teaching each other mischief. Gabriella was nearly 
eight, and Arduina not quite seven; but, though the 
elder ordered the younger one about, it was the latter 
who had the influence. They talked as " he " and " she " 
of their respective father and aunt; they turned them into 
ridicule; and they made plans without end about run- 
ning away when they grew up and living together. 

As time went on, the memory of her mother faded 
from the child's mind, and the passion she had had for 
her grew curiously mixed up with the image of her little 
friend. They never quarrelled as children do: for if 
Arduina had once been offended enough to quarrel, she 
would never have made friends again. 

Not long after their acquaintance, Maria de Simone 
found a governess for Angelo's child; another English- 
woman, " but not at all of the Lizzie type," as she told 
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d'Erella to pacify him. For he would not hear, at first, 
of having another foreigner in the house. He could 
only be persuaded to put up with the encumbrance on the 
plea that she was a friend of Gabriella's Mentor, who 
knew her well for a strong, practical woman with no 
notions. 

A sensible woman who would rule the girl— d'Erella 
accepted her, under one condition: that she should take 
entire charge of the child, and that he should see nothing 
of either of them, except at meal times. 

So Miss Bell was installed as plenipotentiary in Via 
della Scrofa. 

No one troubled to find out where the woman came 
from, or how she had spent her life: — hers were such 
excellent certificates! Neither the agency that recom- 
mended her nor Miss Bell herself were likely to inform 
the world at large of her having been dismissed for in- 
temperance by the last two families she had served. The 
fact of her having been to school with Gabriella's Miss 
White served as further passport. She went as far as 
confessing she had a violent temper; but as Arduina's 
was none of the mildest, the slight drawback was con- 
sidered providential. 

Having so far interested herself in the affairs of an- 
other, and having convinced herself at last that d'Erella 
would be for ever impervious, Maria de Simone's altru- 
istic fit dried itself up. She told her conscience she had 
done her duty over and above. 

Henceforth, though the children were constantly to- 
gether through the intimacy of their teachers, she 
troubled herself no more about Arduina. Beyond ask- 
ing her to lunch or taking her for a drive when Gabriella 
begged for it, she ignored her, as she seemed to ignore 
most things and most people. On the rare occasions 
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when she did see her, she patted her on the head and 
made much of her. 

She could never be anything other than the quintes- 
sence of easy-going kindness, as her sharp-witted young 
niece soon found out to the advantage of all her whims 
and caprices. Gabriella grew up steadily over-indulged, 
through her aunt's incapacity of ever saying " No** 

Arduina's father too was kind, at times, when he felt 
himself aging and his luck going; but he was a bully, 
and he never patted her on the head. He made it his 
study to ignore her as much as he could succeed in doing, 
and to form her character by what he called firmness 
whenever he came across her. Another child might have 
been quite content, might even have thrived under the 
treatment. With Arduina the system did not work. 
Neither did Miss Bell turn out a success — in fact she was 
the one keen sword-thrust, among the many pin-pricks, 
that made her childhood a torture. 



V. 



Seven years or more rolled back into silent space, 
leaving behind them an empty echo like the mutter of a 
distant sea, so sad if we listen to it, because we know the 
broken waves will never form again. 

Arduina lay flat on the floor of her schoolroom with 
her hands behind her head and her gaze fixed on some- 
thing far away in her own imagination. It was late 
afternoon in late February; the hour and the month 
when a suspicion of violets begins circulating in the moist 
air. In spite of the perpetual sunshine that tradition 
blesses Rome with, it rains there quite enough to make 
the first wild flower a thing of joy. 

Through a tall window looking into a dreary quad- 
rangle and letting in a view of unhappy flower-pots and 
wet clothes hung up on a wire, a few last rays of daylight 
struggled into one of the untidiest rooms that ever met 
the sun's long-«ufFering gaze. 

There were books ever3rwhere, and the scant pieces of 
furniture seemed to have been having a tournament all 
to themselves. A dilapidated doll, long ago discarded, 
sat in state on the mantel shelf; the fire-place, where no 
fire burned, was full of waste paper; a cindery brasier 
stood in the nfiddle of the room, at a safe distance from 
the worn carpet A hand-written note-book lay on one 
side of the girl, and a well-bitten pencil on the other. 

She was always, to-day especially, the fulfilment of the 
promise made by a certain little g^rl who mourned a dead 
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doll on the doorstep of Cagiati's. She had in her then 
the foreworkings of an over-loaded soul; she had the 
appearance now of breaking under that soul's weight. 
Her hair had darkened, her eyes had deepened, and a 
pathetic shadow as of care flitted round the comers of 
her lips, like a ghost. Her mouth was of a rarely beauti- 
ful cut, but difficult to describe. Impossible to call it 
sweet without recognising its sternness of curve when at 
rest; impossible to call it hard without paying homage 
to the lingering sweetness that made it sad. 

There was about, her none of the awkward indecision 
of feature general at fifteen. But for her hair — ^pleasant 
hair, waving of itself — that still hung in a plait, and her 
dress that was not quite long, and her figure that was 
slight and poor as yet, she might have been twenty. 

In spite of her hair, that was a combination of dead 
oak-leaves and sunshine; her nose, that was delicate; her 
Leonardo mouth; her eyes, that were good in shape and 
strange in colour; she fell just short of the bewildering 
beauty that might have been hers. The determined jaws 
were a line's breadth too square; the livid, trodden marks 
under her eyes, that nevertheless gave them a deep, tired 
charm, were too much of a gQod thing; her flesh seemed 
to lack consistence; she was too pale, of a pallor that 
would have suited a darker type, and her chin was too 
sharp. Only the warm colour of eyes and hair, joined to 
something clear and broad in the growth of her straight 
eye-brows, saved her from producing the painful impres- 
sion of an unhealthy blonde. Eventually, she grew out 
of some defects, her strained, transparent look in particu- 
lar. 

Lying there on the floor seemed a favourite position of 
hers, one that she did not seem to think ought to surprise 
anybody^ for she made not even the pretence of moving 
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when the door opened to let in another girl, taller, older, 
plainer than herself. Her greeting was as odd as her 
posture. 

" That you, Archangel? — mind the chairs and things — 
don't make a noise — the Fiend is in there." 

" Sick headache ails the Fiend? " 

" At your service — ^for a change.'* 

Any one who had seen the plump, flaxen Gabriella of 
seven years ago would not have known her in the slim, 
almost dark, stylish, and very grown-up young lady who 
greeted Arduina. 

They shook hands, the visitor kneeling to do so and 
the girl she had come to see keeping possession of her 
fingers until she had kissed them. 

" I half suspected you wouldn't come," she said, with a 
happy little sigh, as her friend straightened herself and 
began dragging down two monstrously ugly wool- 
worked cushions from an ominous-looking sofa. She 
settled them into a pile and herself upon them. 

" I didn't go to school to-day." 

" I see — you have your Sunday-go-to-meeting frock." 

" How do you like it? I came round straight after 
the Pianciani's that you might see it quite fresh. What 
do you think of it? " getting up and pirouetting. 

" Solomon in all his glory " 

" No, tell me seriously. I had so bothered aunt for 
it — for the real coat made by a real tailor as well. How 
does it all look?" 

" Very nice — I like it better than the description. I 
wish / could have such a smart turn-out once in a way! " 
She smoothed out her own drab skirt, worn with a red 
blouse of a homely stuff that looked like bunting, so 
wistfully! 

" Haven't you been out. Beauty, or has the Beast been 
3 
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growling?'^ began Gabriella, sitting down again and 
leaning forward with one elbow on each knee. '' You 
look so remarkably dejected." 

** 1 am dejected. The Beast has been more beast than 
ever. I can't put up with her mttch longer." 

The other girl shrugged her shoulders. 

" It's your own fault if you do put up with her at all. 
You might have got rid of her and been jollifying at 
school with me these last two years, if you had taken my 
advice. It didn't take me long to suppress Miss 
White." 

Arduina shook her head and her eyes filled. They had 
a faculty of their own of filling and yet drying again 
without a tear being spilled. It showed how quick and 
keen were her sensibilities and how well she kept her 
nerves under control. 

" It would be complaining, and I will not complain to 
hiffty* she said; " I wish to owe him nothing but pain, so 
that when I am old enough to go up to him without 
being struck and tell him, * I hate you; you have made 
me miserable all my life,' I may be perfectly in the right." 

" When did he strike you last? " 

A spasm shot across her face. 

She took up the note-book by her side and searched 
a part of it where the pages were divided into columns. 

" On the 19th, because I stood up for the cook. You 
see, I keep every blow of his written down, and every 
scene of his, with the reason for it on a separate column. 
And on another list there is the date and the occasion of 
his pleasant fits. Then I keep an account of Miss Bell's 
doings. She hasn't been sober for a week, not even on 
Sunday to go to church. She was drunk to-day when 
she took me out, and she made a donkey of herself." 

Decidedly an uncomfortable propensity for calling a 
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spade a spade belonged to this small creature. There 
was in her tone the hurt bitterness of a child who has 
been made ridiculous. 

" She got me into an omnibus, to go to Villa Pam- 
phily; she seemed pretty straight when we started, but it 
developed on the way. How she chattered, and the non- 
sense, she talked! All the people smiled. And then she 
went to sleep. When we reac^hed the place, she wouldn't 
get out; kept harping that the omnibus hadn't started 
yet. So the conductor tried to coax her out, and got 
abused for his pains. Out of patience, he ended by put- 
ting her out. Then she cried and told me I was cruel to 
her when she was ill and dragged herself about just to 
give me exercise. Oh that I might have boxed her 
ears!" 

" It would do her a world of good. Go on." 

" All the time we stayed there, she was a plague, and 
people stared so! Then she would pull up all the weeds 
she found, for a nosegay she very nearly made me wear. 
Then she sat down on the grass, though it was wet. It 
got later and later, and I could not get her away. A 
guard came and drove her off the flower-bed — ^how she 
rated! But he saw she was not quite right, and taking 
pity on me offered to fetch us a cab. But she insisted on 
walking down home, tottering and stumbling, nodding 
and mumbling all the time. She is in there now, 
stretched right across the bed face downwards with her 
bonnet on still, great ugly, filthy thing! " 

"What else?" laughed Gabriella. The description 
had its comic side, though, of course, the victim of the 
proceedings described could hardly be expected to see it. 

" I have tried telling you over and over again what she 
is and how she wears me; you will never quite come up 
to the reality of it. That shutting of herself up when she 
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is in her ' states ' and likely to meet people, prevents any- 
one but myself ever seeing her as she really is. Yet I 
shouldn't mind if she were clever, if she taught me some- 
thing. But no. The best years of my life for learning 
get fewer and fewer; and here I am, always at the same 
low-water mark. If it wasn't for the books you bring 
me 

" Which I ought not to bring, sometimes. What 
would they say at the convent if they knew I furnish 
you with all those profound, faith-unsettling tomes? 
And that book of Renan's wasn't at the library. I 
must look somewhere else. But really. Beauty, you 
shouldn't read Renan. They were talking about him at 
the catechism lesson yesterday at the convent. He is 
in the Index." 

" So are many other books. The Congregation of the 
Index must have vile taste." 

Gabriella twisted herself about on her seat. She al- 
ways felt uneasy when Arduina got heterodox. 

" Books don't get condemned by the Index because 
they are ugly, but because of the harm they do people's 
faith." 

*' Poor little faith that can't stand on its own legs! 
Faith isn't a thing that logic and a pretty phrase can put 
out of your head. Even when one's head is convinced, 
and quite heathen, the necessity of loving and praying 
God remains the same. If faith is there, one book more 
or less won't dislodge it; and if faith isn't there, no book 
that was ever written will ever get it in." 

Gabriella looked down admiringly. 

" You say that because your brains are good and 
strong. Mine are not. And y^t you keep saying you 
know nothing. How strange you are! 

" Do you love me any the less? 
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" No, I love you just because you are so. Everybody 
else looks dowdy and commonplace by the side of you." 

" Oh, stop it! Have you brought me any work? To- 
morrow is your history day, isn't it? " 

" Yes, I have brought work for you. There's my his- 
tory theme for you to look at. And I wish you would 
hear me my German. And there is the devil of a com- 
position for Monday — the Italian one. I don't know 
what to say — ' The pen and the sword J " 

" Oh, I should love that! Let me do it altogether. 
How much did you get for the Four Seasons f " 

" Maximum — you know I am always first with the 
compositions when you do them. This is the 'history 
theme." 

Arduina laid it flat on the floor and raised herself on 
one elbow. Her brows were knit; she was giving her 
whole mind to help the Archangel. Here and there she 
wrote a word or made a correction. 

" Charles the Bold died in 1477. And you should 
mention that Marie de Bourgogne married the Archduke 
Maximilian that same year; ^7, not '56. Where did you 
get 1456, I wonder? What does this mean at the end, 
this long dash?" 

" I want you to write me out a flourish to wind up 
with. The mistress said we were to give our own ideas 
about the period; as I have got none, we 'must substitute 
yours." 

"As I have none either, you must give me time to 
think it over. If I send it to-morrow morning early will 
it do? " 

" Quite." Gabriella answered monosyllabically, be- 
cause she had picked up Arduina's note-book and was 
deep in it while the other was busy. She got found out, 
however. 
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"You scampi No— leave it, please. You know I 
hate thai: book meddled with." Arduina sat up straight 
in her earnestness. 

" You say the same thing every time I take up the 
book, and then you always end by letting me read. 
Surely you have no secrets from your Archangel? " The 
girl at her feet let her head drop backwards into her lap 
with a great tenderness all over her face. 

" Read away," she murmured; " do anything you like. 
You know how so many of the quaint, soft speeches 
begin in Evangeline — ' Gabriel, oh my beloved! ' f " 

" Yes, I remember, dear. Where did you get this 
from? 

" ' It is difficult to be resigned when we realize how 
short Life is; harder still when we count up all its possi- 
bilities with the fire of youth, and realize how many are 
to us impossibilities. Oh, it is hard sometimes to be 
merely young and nothing else! ' " 

" That is a wise saying of my own concoction. So is 
all the rest for a page or two." 

Gabriella went on reading: 

"'If we could only be satisfied to let Life slip away and 
take its course, without attempting to shape our own 
destiny, we might in time learn resignation. 

" ' The question is : Can a will indomitable shape Life, 
or does Life break down any will, however strong, into 
sand and dust? ' 

" A nice one you are for fifteen I How do such creepy 
ideas come into your head? " 

" I don't know. I would have you observe, however, 
that I am sixteen — not fifteen." 

" You won't be till next month. Oh, my goodness, 
this is awful I 

" ' Life is a black night of prolonged boredom. Some- 
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times, like the flash of lightning that breaks the oppres- 
sive darkness, leaving all black again till morning, one 
brief flash of excitement or pain breaks the dulness of 
life. Then it is boredom again till death/ 

"And here too: 

" ' Life from birth to death is one prodigious yawn, cut 
short now and again by a laugh or a sob.' 

" You are having a gay time of it, it seems," was 
Gabriella's conclusion after so instructive a reading. 

" Yes, gayer even than usual." 

She got up and walked to the window, pushing a 
grubby curtain aside and leaning against the glass. 

Her friend followed her. It was so dark now she 
could not see to read unless she held the book close to 
the lingering light that seemed loth to part from the 
pleasant day. 

" Is this yours, dated the 22d of February? 

** * We know not whether death be good, 
But Life at least it will not be ! ' " 

" No, I wish it was. It's Swinburne. I love him. 
But the next thing is mine." 

" * Sorrows exist that are great in themselves, others 
that seem so more or less according to our fineness of 
sensation. These last are the terrible ones of Life, for 
we carry the germ of them in ourselves and circumstance 
has nothing to do with them.' 

" Dear me, you incomprehensible creature, that would 
mean you are always going to be miserable." 

" I think so. What can happen to me that could 
really make me happy? My wildest flights of castle- 
building only show me things that would be so bitter. 
Supposing I were famous and rich and free, in posses- 
sion of all the knowledge I want, able to go about mixing 
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with people and seeing things — ^there would be days 
when I should be worse off even than I am now, for I 
should have nothing left to wish for." 

'' You leave out something in your list of pleasant 
prospects — Love, with a capital L. People who love 
and are loved seem happy enough." 

" Only because they deceive each other. They could 
only be so if theirs was the English three-volume-novel 
style of love. Otherwise I think it must be the worst 
possible catastrophe. You see no love can exist between 
two people at exactly the same temperature in each, in 
exactly the same form, for exactly the same length of 
time; because there would have to be two souls exactly 
alike, which doesn't exist either. Or if there be two 
similar souls knocking about the world, they never meet, 
or if they do meet, they don't recognise each other. Just 
have an example," with an involuntary saddening of the 
voice. " You love me as much as you can, and I love 
you as much as ever I can; yet I love you much more 
than you love me, and you can't deny it." 

" I do deny it; but that would be quite another case." 

" In a way, of course, it would. But I only meant to 
say that even if two love as much as ever they can, ope 
always loves less than the other. Then, the one who 
loves less must be bored, I should say; and the one who 
loves most must be tortured. I know if I were loved 
ever so much by a man who was fonder of me than I was 
of him, I should get to be grateful, but oh! so sick of him! 
And the other case must be awful! " 

She took hold of her friend's arm with more force 
than one would have thought she had, as if a foreboding 
seized her; as if she already shuddered at the touch of 
the pain she described. 

" Do you imagine it, the consttantly unfsatisfied longing 
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to be loved delicately and completely; the daily, hourly 
watching for one word of absolute love with the ring of 
absolute truth in it? The finding out little flaws and little 
deviations one by one — Oh, it takes my breath away to 
think of it! " 

She remained silent awhile. The comers of her mouth 
had a bitter droop, and her eyes seemed to melt into 
vacancy. 

" I should like to lave thoroughly just once, though," 
said Gabriella, who was never more than a stone's throw 
from things earthly; " to see what it is like. And since 
one must marry sooner or later" (she was eighteen or 
nearly that, remember), " it is best to imagine we are 
going to love the lucky mortal." 

" I don't think I shall ever marry, either soon or late; 
I want to be so busy if ever I get out of this place. I 
want," very longingly, " to do something." 

" What is it you would really like to do? You are 
always veiy fiery and very vag^e." 

" I feel vague. I only know I should like to get every- 
thing I have in me as acutely developed as possible — the 
power of feeling, the power of knowing, the power of lov- 
ing and giving; I should like to be a concretely perfect 
individuality. That for my inner self. And for the out- 
side, I should like to gather up all those who are poor, 
small, neglected, and unhappy, and soothe them, love 
them till their eyes cleared and their lives brightened. 
I should like, even at the risk of being miserable myself, 
to shed happiness all around as the sun sheds light" 

Gabriella looked and wondered. She cared so little, 
so long as she could bask in the sunshine, for those who 
sat in the shade I 

" You are cut out for a saint — ^Saint Catherine of 
Siena." 
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'' Oh I the dear, good, warm, hard-working woman I I 
wish I could be like her. I wish I could be a saint But 
she was a mystic. I never even say any prayers except 
when I am excited." 

'* But I am sure you have in you the foundation of a 
mystic. One learns all about those things at the con- 
vent. You are always trying to do right for its own 
sake." 

" For the sake of my own dignity, you should say. My 
virtues are all forms of pride, children of darkness, in cant 
phrase.'* 

" Well, for whatever sake you please, you are always 
struggling and putting yourself down, giving back good 
for evil and all that sort of thing. I tell you, you are 
going to be a saint." 

" I wish I was. I wish I knew how. The saints 
worked for the only thing worth working for — ^n idea 
they believed eternal, a recompense they believed would 
give them joy without satiety. They possessed what no 
one could take away from them, and they did good, and 
they were sure of never wasting their love, for they 
lavished it on God, who was always certain to give back 
tenfold what He received, in their conception of Him." 

It was quite dark now, and the charm of the still room 
over the two crowded young hearts who beat in it was 
very strong. Some servants were gossiping and some 
stable-boys were loafing down below. 

" Listen to this, Archangel," cried Arduina, with a 
startlingly rapid change of tone. " I have had the swing 
of it in my ears since yesterday: 

*' ' Give me a heart that feels and falls, as a heart should, without 
ruth ; 
Give me a woman who loves, and a man who loves again ; 
Give me the instant's joy that ends in an age of pain.' " 
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"Well done! How you carry me away, Beauty! 
Love, love, love, we talk of nothing else. What would 
Mother Agnes' face be like if she heard our conversa- 
tions!" 

"A penny for the sight! Seriously, though, I think 
we are eccentric — ^both of us, you know." 

" You would think so still more if you mixed more 
with other girls — at the convent, for instance. What a 
collection of dullards! Whenever I talk to any one of 
them, my thoughts fly to you, and I curi up my nose in 
contempt." 

" You shouldn't despise. There is no merit in being 
different from other people, unless you are better; and I 
am sure I am not better. I don't do any harm, simply be- 
cause I am too sick of things to be violent, save on rare 
occasions w'hen my amiable parent provokes me! " 

" Well, but you are just as clever as you can be, and 
precocious! ... I think seeing you so much has 
brightened me up too." 

" Nonsense! " 

Arduina crept closer to the Archangel's side and 
leaned against her and 

The door opened suddenly, without a knock or a warn- 
ing. A greasy slattern with a greasy lamp entered, set- 
ting her burden on a comer of the mantelshelf. She was 
going away without the shutters being shut or the cur- 
tains drawn, when Arduina called her back. 

" Why couldn't Annunziata bring the lamp?" 

" She's out." 

"AndPirtro?" 

" Out too." 

'* Why didn't you take your dirty apron off to come 
in here? " 

" Is it dirty? It's clean enough for cooking." 
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That was Graziosa, the cook, who had been years in 
the house, who loved her young mistress and was saucy 
to her in consequence. She was the very apotheosis of 
dirt, and so fat that she looked like an under-sized post 
with bladders hung up all round it. 

" Did Miss Bell warn you my father would dine out? " 

"Good riddance! Why can't he dine out every day, 
instead of coming here, a romper ci k scatole? No, she 
didn't say anything. — What is it the Miss ever does say? 
— ^And she might have saved me work for once — the 
things are all half ready — what am I to do with them? " 

" Eat some and keep the rest for to-morrow. She is 
in no eating state for the next twelve hours, and I want 
very little." 

Soup and some of the fowl?" 
I hate soup, and you had better keep the bird for my 
father. I want salad, a lot of it, with heaps of vinegar. 
And an egg. Boil it very hard. And that bit of yester- 
day's cream." 

The cook made a movement of head and shoulders 
that expressed contemptuous resignation. It was easy 
to see Arduina inclined to autocracy when not forced to 
bend, for the woman attempted no comment. She left 
the room instead. But she dragged her ragged slippers 
into it a moment after with an apologetic : 

" Scusiy Signorina, I forgot. The porter came up 
some time ago to say they had come to fetch the 
Signorina Gabriella. They have been waiting a good 
while down-stairs, only it quite went out of my head." 

She waddled down the passage at the highest possible 
duck-speed, for fear of a reproof. Not that she would 
have minded it much if she had got it. 

" They grow worse and worse every day," Arduina 
groaned. " Must you be going? " 
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" Well, yes, I suppose so, as I have already kept them 
waiting. I hope it isn't aunt. Waiting is one of the few 
things that make her grumble." 

They kissed each other. Gabriella effusively two or 
three times, Arduina once only, a long kiss in the middle 
of her forehead. At the door Gabriella turned. 

" Don't come any farther. I ought to know the way 
if any one does. The passages are cold; you have 
coughed and sneezed more than once." 

" When shall I see you again? " 

^* Soon. But we must arrange about spending a good 
long day together. Will he let you? " 

She shook her head. 

" You know the fuss he made last time I went to lunch 
at your house. Said it was waste of time and dissipated 
habits. You don't know the fuss he would make if he 
thought we had seen each other every day for so long, if 
he knew how often we meet now. He hates the idea of 
my having an intimate friend, of my learning to jabber, 
as he calls it." 

" When will he be away? Is the Albano law-suit 
finished?" 

" No fear. He is going there on Thursday, positively. 
I read the telegram he got Pietro to send those people." 

"Then we might choose Thursday. I worked the 
whole plan out yesterday during Mass. I shall see Pep- 
pina Turi early to-morrow morning, and get her to invite 
Maria Galiani. That leaves the Galiani's Mademoiselle 
free. She, if Maria suggests it, will ask Miss Bell to go 
somewhere with her — Catacombs, Palace of the Caesars, 
Monto Mario — anything would do. Maria has a very- 
clever way of getting Mademoiselle off on excursions for 
the day — she pays for everything — her father always 
gives her money. Miss Bell is sure to accept — she al- 
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ways does — ^and leave you moping at home. As soon 
as the coast is clear, you send me a note by Annunziata 
and I will come around to fetch you. Aunt is a duck; she 
never minds these things, because, even if your father 
found out and rowed, she isn't bound to know you come 
on the sly." 

" On the sly! " An expression of intense disgust 
touched the girl's features; she had been listening with 
great attention, her face getting darker at every word. 

" If it wasn't for you, how I should scorn all this I 
Yet he deserves deceit. Why can't he let me have a little 
fun? It's wrong and mean, but I'm going — this time 
like so many times before." 

" It isn't very square; but it's too well plotted out not 
to take advantage of it! " 

" Yes, very clever. We should hardly be so imagina- 
tive if we were lovers! " 

" I think we are, a little," concluded Gabriella, as she 
stepped out of the room. 

" I think so, too. Good-by, Archangel! " 
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The smile with which she had spoken up till now 
died away from her face with a suddenness that would 
have caused one to suspect it had only been evoked on 
her lips for the sake of looking pleasant for her friend. 

With one hand pressed to her side and the other weigh- 
ing down her eye-lids, Arduina stood a moment ir- 
resolute, like a person wondering what she should do 
next. Then she gave her shoulders a slight stretch, as if 
tfhey were cramped and hurt her, smothered a 3rawn, and 
moved into the next room with a cat's lightness of step, 
using infinite precautions, as she turned the door-handle, 
to avoid being heard. 

A black tumble of something human lay across the 
bed, face downwards; her features could not be seen, but 
what was visible of the rest generated no anxious desire 
for the siglit of them. Under the dress, s'hortened by the 
woman's position, the large, undarned holes in the stock- 
ings made patches of white in the sombre mass. 

A strange, stuffy smell — the atmosphere that haunts 
the abode of the uncleanly — hovered about this room. 

Arduina gave not one look at the drunken woman, but 
set to work systematically with the business she had 
come to accomplish. It consisted in a regular search, 
carried on in the most absurd corners, and what would 
have seemed the unlikeliest places, for something she at 
last found on the toilet-table. A bottle of medicine, ap- 
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parently, one of those black, stumpy bottles wrapped 
round in printed paper and bearing this inscription: 

Andreas Saxlhener Budapest Hunyadi Janos Bisser- 
salz-quelle. 

The girl's set lips relaxed a little as she drew the cork 
out and poured a few dipps down her throat. These 
made her cough, and sent a rush of blood to her cheeks. 

" I thought as much! " she muttered. " And I admire 
the cheek of her! Of the best, too. Shouldn't wonder 
if she had had it filled only this morning. That's all I 
wanted," apostrophising the woman. " You may get 
yourself into bed as best you can." 

Then, as she walked quickly down the outer passage, 
she continued talking half aloud. She often talked to 
herself — it is a habit that enforced solitude often brings 
upon those natures that are meant for company. 

"An evening to myself, without either of them; there 
must be a Providence, after all." 

She recrossed the schoolroom, wound down another 
passage, and in time reached the kitchen. A great 
bustle of voices came from it, and when she opened the 
door, she found a visitor there whose presence drew a cry 
of pleasure from her. 

"Lizzie! Why didn't you come up?" 

" I did, dear. Good evening. But you weren't in 
your room." 

The kitchen was one of those neglected ones where all 
the plates and dishes and sticky saucepans smell of burnt 
drippings and rancid gravy. 

" Come up again, then. I haven't seen you for such a 
time! Let me throw this stuff away first, and warm my 
hands a bit." 

She poured the contents (bearing small resemblance to 
mineral water) of the medicine bottle down the sink, and 
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tossed the bottle itself into the rubbish box. But $he 
forgot to warm her hands in her hurry to get Lizzie 
away. 

Her visitor, the same Lizzie who had followed and 
loved her mother till she died, had married after she had 
left Count Angelo's service, and well too. Her husband, 
an old man by the side of her, had been an inferior em- 
ploye in the royal household. When he died, after forty 
years' service, a small pension went to his widow. He 
had insured his life, too, for a pittance. And she also had 
a trifle of her own put aside against old age in her years 
of service. Flora, especially, had been very lavish in 
presents, and clothes to sell that were nearly new. So 
now she was quite comfortably off. Her black dress, in 
fact, bore the stamp of homely ease. 

Ever since Count d'Erella had shown her his door, she 
had been faithful to her dead mistress's wish and had 
never lost sight of her Pussy. 

About once or twice a month, at the 'hours when the 
dreaded master of the house was sure not to be in, she 
would creep up the back stairs and wait in the kitchen. 
If Miss Bell was a prey to one of her so-called sick head- 
aches, she would go straight up. If the governess, on 
the contrary, was lucid, Annunziata would put in an 
appearance with an established signal by which Arduina 
knew who was there. No one, not even Gabriella de 
Simone, knew of these visits. 

Often the woman had come, waited in vain, and gone 
away without seeing her child, because the latter had 
found it impossible to slip down. This had happened 
only the last time Lizzie had come, so that Arduina's 
pleasure at sight of her was doubled. She pushed her 
into the schoolroom and sorted a chair for her from the 
genenal disorder, herself assuming what she called the 
4 
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" Lizzie " posture, that is, a seat on the floor, with her 
cheek against the motherly creature's knee. 

" How are you getting on, darUng? " she inquired. 

Familiar intercourse with Flora had long ago taught 
her great refinement of speech and manner. One re- 
finement alone it could not teach her, because she had it 
already, that of her deep, broad, unselfish heart. 

" Badly, Lizzie mine. She is always drunk lately. 
And now that she doesn't strike me any more, I'm sure I 
like her better so; she leaves me alone and I can do 
something." 

" I am afraid you do too much. You don't know how 
pale you look and — ^yes, you are thinner than when I saw 
you last." 

" I don't feel well either. I don't think it's work so 
much as worry that acts on me. Perhaps I do cram my- 
self, though; you see I try to work more in order to 
worry less." 

" You shouldn't worry, dear. Everything comes right 
in the end. There is no cloud but has a silver lining. 
And however long and dark a night is, light and morning 
must come sooner or later. You are so pretty, too, you 
will be sure to marry soon." 

" And what good will that do me? You see how mar- 
riage succeeded in my mother's case. In real life, the 
few marriages I have seen have turned out bad or very 
indifferent things. In books— why, the English always 
make a marriage turn out preposterously happy, what- 
ever misunderstandings there may have been, in the 
* they-lived-happy-ever-after ' style. And the French 
always make it a mere circumstance, something to give 
a later love the spicy flavor of betrayal. Which is one 
to bielieve?" 

Lizzie could not quite follow her. 
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I think French books are very wicked/' she hazarded 
timidly. 

'' I don't think they make people out quite as wicked as 
they are. But I don't mean to marry. I don't believe in 
love that lasts, and without love it would be only ex- 
changing one bondage for another. Besides, I want to 
do heaps of things that would never get done with tius- 
band and children hanging about. I can't help thinking 
I was meant for something. Lizzie, if I had any money 
I should run away. Would you take me in? " 

" Of course I should! All I have left to do now is to 
look after you constantly and see if I can do anything 
for you. That's why I have never spoken to the Count 
about Miss Bell. I have an idea I shall be more useful 
to you if I keep in the dark. I had rather you did not 
run away, but just lived naturally. But if they made you 
so miserable you had to, why of course you should have 
my money and my little bit of a home and everything. 
Didn't I promise your mother? And I have nobody in 
the world to think of but you." 

Arduina squeezed herself up against her a little 
more. 

" How sweet you are! I should have committed 
suicide, I verily believe, if I had not had Gabriella and 
you." 

A look of pain crossed the quiet " good-dog " eyes of 
the sensitive Lizzie. Gabriella placed first, and she only 
second! The cloud lasted but an instant. Softly she 
stroked the girl's thick mat of a head. 

" Does Gabriella succeed in often coming to see you? 
He hasn't forbidden her visits, I suppose? " 

" Doesn't know of them half the time, or I suspect 
be would." 

" What is she doing? " 
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" Enjoying herself, mostly. She gets fits of the blues 
for no reason at all sometimes. Otherwise she seems to 
jog along all right. This is her last year at school, but 
she goes to places already. Been to the theatre five or 
six times. And last week her aunt got coaxed into tak- 
ing her to something they had at the Sant' Onofrios. 
Sant* Onofrio is one of her trustees; they seem to be very 
nice people, and they mean to take one of the floors of 
our villa down at Frasso for the summer; the under one I 
suppose, as Aunt Maria always takes the upper," 

" I wonder where you will be sent this year in the hot 
months?" 

" Kept in Rome I suspect, like last year and the year 
before and the year before that again. I should love to 
go down to Frasso just for a month, it must be so lovely, 
the bathing and the people and the sunsets! And I 
should say the trees in our garden had grown very thick 
and tall by this time! " 

" Shame to let it, for so little too, when you might 
enjoy it yourself. Couldn't you get Madame de Simone 
to invite you with her for a while?" 

" She does regularly every year, because Gabriella 
makes her; but he always refuses with praiseworthy regu- 
larity. He hates to have people's spirits rise — mirth jars 
on him — ^and he thinks I should soon get mirthful away 
from his steadying influence. You see, he reckons with- 
out Miss Bell." 

Again Graziosa the cook burst in unceremoniously. 
She was bringing the substantial supper Arduina had 
ordered for herself. 

"You'll get fat on that!" she cried scornfully, as she 
set the tray down on the nearest chair. " Don't you 
want anything else? I've brought you some of the sweet 
white wine you like! " 
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" Oh kind Graziosa 1 No, nothing else. You can go. 
Thank you so much! " 

The cook scowled at the Englishwoman, whose wel- 
come visit she thought the cause of her dismissal. On 
other occasions when Arduina supped in solitary state, 
she was allowed to sit and gossip. 

The girl regretted having sent her down, though, a 
moment later, for Lizzie rose to go. 

" So soon? Won't you keep me a little company while 
I eat? " 

" Darling, I can't. You know I have my meals with 
my landlady, and I don't like to keep her waiting. Good- 
by, my precious baby. Keep yourself cheerful." 

She dangled round the door. There was something 
on her mind. 

" And — when — if you think of doing anything rash — 
don't forget I am not far off — ^just there in Via Ulpiano." 

Arduina jumped up and kissed her violently. 

** All right; but never fear. I was only joking! " 






VII. 



Some twenty minutes passed; Arduina's supper was 
eaten and cleared away, and she, with a book in her hand 
and a cigarette between her lips, lay on the morose sofa. 
She had made it a little less unkind to her bones by heap- 
ing two cushions, a pillow, and a folded shawl upon it in 
various positions. Supported by this complicated ap- 
paratus, she sat rolled up there, the picture of content. 
There was no danger of her sitting up straight five min- 
utes if she could help it. As we have seen, she preferred 
the hard floor, ev^n, to a chair. 

And she had lost all idea of time and place, apparently, 
for when a long, imperative, too well-known pull at the 
front door-bell rang through the house, she looked up 
slowly, in a stupefied way. But the unmistakable sound 
of violent words, together with the nearing of footsteps, 
roused her thoroughly. Book and cigarette disappeared 
under the sofa. 

" Oh dear! So early! " she sighed, as she rubbed her 
eyes. Candlelight reading could not have been good for 
them; they looked, after the exertion, not pink round the 
rims like some people's, but sunken and lustreless. 

She had not been too quick in the stowing away of her 
clandestine objects of amusement, for the door flew open 
almost immediately and her father appeared. 

He was black in the face. Pietro, the Jack-of-all- 
trades man-servant who followed him, was wearing a 
most distressed expression. 
54 
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" What is the meaning of this? What new foolery are 
you up to? Eight o'clock nearly, no lights anywhere 
and no dinner." 

" Well, it's your own fault" 

The words and the tone were both aggravated and 
aggravating — ^the latter more particularly. 

If Count d'Erella had shaken with rage when he en- 
tered, he danced now. And he b^an pacing a small 
part of the room, twirling his gray moustache. 

" You seem to be in an amiable temper," observed his 
daughter sarcastically. 

In her attitude toward the two who governed her life, 
she had always been a mixture of abject, terrorized 
shrinking and inconceivable, almost mad audacity. 

Her father turned on her with a gesture of his right 
hand that was full of promise. 

" Take caret " he shouted. 

'' Take care of what? il am in the right and you are 
in the wrong; and all your rage cannot make any differ- 



ence." 



He drew two quick steps nearer. 

" Why do you come home raving for dinner after you 
expressly said you were going to dine out? Lucullian 
meals do not flourish in these localities at the best of 
times, much less when the only person of any conse- 
quence in the house is not here to eat them." 

" Are you mad, Arduina, to speak to me in that way? " 

" Were you mad on the evening of the 19th, three days 
ago?" 

The allusion seemed to cool him down somewhat. 

" Look here, stop your theatricals; who said I wasn't 
coming home?" 

" You did. You telephoned this morning." 

" I know I did; and whoever took my message knows 
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that I said I meant to be here at half-past seven exactly, 
with a friend." 

"Oh!" 

She saw the mistake; and the invited friend's discom- 
fited face on entering the dark house that must have 
worn such a nobody-at-home look. A shriek of laughter 
burst from the girl. 

Her parent began storming again. In a way, she 
might have pitied him; his position was far from enjoy- 
able, and the friend was not an intimate. 

" Three servants, a foreign house-keeper, and a grown- 
up daughter " 

" Glad you remembered to put her in at the end of 
the list." 

" Stop your tongue t " 

" I shan't. I've done letting myself be abused for 
nothing. I'm not your slave, I'm barely your daughter! 
Barely, because a man who neglects a father's duties 
should not expect a father's rights." 

"Ha! Ha! Well spoken! What book did you get 
that out of? Per Crista \ if I don't grind all your 
trash books! Go on the stage for tragedy, why don't 
you?" 

"Why don't youf You would make an excellent 
swearing, blustering tyrant " 

" Oh, stop, stop, stop, for the Madonna's sake, if you 
don't want me to kick you out of the house! " 

" Do! I should have ample reason then for not stay- 
ing in it! " 

" I have said ' stop! ' and that is enough! " 

" I shan't stop till I have said my say." 

"Enough!" 

" For one thing, I never took your message, and only 
knew through Miss " 
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" Don't invent excuses to hide all this gross neglect of 
your most elementary duties." 

" When was I ever given anything about the house- 
hold in chaise? The message was taken by Miss Bell, 
in the first place. If she didn't understand properly, I 
don't see why I should get the blame. In the second 
place, even if your message had been delivered the right 
way, you would have found precious little of a dinner 
prepared for seven-thirty at a quarter to nine! " 

" Tell no lies. You yourself took the message; I recog- 
nised your voice." 

" How clever of you! " 

" And besides, it isn't much over half-past seven now." 

" I beg your pardon, it is a quarter to nine. If you are 
too absorbed to know the time and are always late every- 
where, it is no reason why other people should be the 



same." 
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I tell you it is half-past seven, or little more. I 
should not stoop to convince you, but I will, that you 
may have no handle against me." 

Count d'Erella drew out his watch, unhooked it from 
the chain and passed it to her. 

" Your watch is certainly wrong." 
My watch can never be wrong." 
Of course it can't. Yet I heard the quarter strike 
before you entered." 

" It is half-past seven, I tell you! " 

'* Oh, very well, then, just as you please," she con- 
cluded. The tone was polite, but it said, clearly enough: 
" Since you are so childish, I suppose you must be 
humoured." 

" Only," handing back the watch in question, after 
having held it a moment to her own ear, " I would have 
you observe that your time-piece is stopped." 
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He glanced at her. Had her face been turned away, 
all might have ended there, and a hearty meal somewhere 
else have weighed down his load of ill-temper. But she 
was looking full at him, with so warm a spark of triumph 
in her eyes that a resolution twt to be discomfited seized 
him irresistibly. 

" How dare you laugh at me, per Dio! " he swore, 
coming nearer and nearer. " How dare you! How dare 
youl Oh that I should live to see this in my own house I 
What if the watch be stopped? What if twenty watches 
be stopped? Monkey, for you it is the hour I your 
father say it is; and" — bringing his livid face close to 
hers — " and — ^no — other. You — ^understand — me? Now 
dare to contradict." 

She stood for a moment so calm that a stranger enter- 
ing at that instant would have thought her in her usual 
mood. Yet inwardly a very frenzy had taken hold of 
Arduina — she was not her father's and her mother's 
daughter for nothing — ^a frenzy that whipped her young 
blood through her veins at a mad pace, seeming to keep 
her heart at a standstill, while everything else within and 
without whirled and reeled, and choked her in a way that 
was positive pain. A wild desire broke over her soul, 
like some bitter liquid bursting its phial and running 
over all it meets, to have that man in her power for one 
little moment as she was in his, and strike him, crush him 
to the ground with torture. There were times when 
excitement caused her to seem a little mad; when all the 
cooped-up exaltation bom of her lonely, ill-managed life 
leaped in a sudden flame, and, by forcing her to lose all 
sense of measure, put her hopelessly in the wrong. 

Her father had partly turned away on saying his last 
words, as if he thought they should put a stop to the 
discussion. He had suddenly remembered his guest, left 
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all this time in the disused drawing-room, there to ex- 
change the gratifying odour of food for that of a freshly 
trimmed lamp with a new wick that would not burn. So 
he was moving towards the door, partially, like all weak 
men, soothed by his own bluster. But she sprang after 
him with a guttural choking sounds caught his two arms 
just above the elbow with the terrible nervous grip that 
no muscle power can throw off, and veered him sharply 
round so as to face her. 

" Contradict you? No fear! I have too great a ten- 
derness for my own bones, which you would be sure to 
crack for me, with your manliness, if your blood were 
sufficiently up." 

The man laid his watch and gloves down quite quietly. 
She had pushed him from her with a suddenness and an 
unsuspected strength that made him stagger. 

The girl, who was shaking like a blade of grass in the 
wind, continued, her hitherto blank voice straining at last 
to a shriek: 

" But as to calling black white because you tell me to " 
— oh that accent on the you! — " put that Utopia out of 
your head. I should have to respect you, and you don't 
think I do that, do you, you puny little man? " 

" I will make you — per Cristo! " And he held a 
clenched hand over her glistening head. 

"Try!" 

The fist came down and she closed her eyes, staggering 
two or three steps backward, while a myriad red sparks 
flew round her like a crowd of hot stars let loose. She 
thought vaguely that her head was a piece of white-hot 
iron on which a hammer had fallen. Of course the 
sparks flew about! 

Count d'Erella was a little frightened at what he had 
done. 
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"Vixenl devil! demon! I will— I— I *' 

Unable to extemporise anything more sufficiently ex- 
pressive of his state of mind, he stopped, seized a chair by 
its back, thumped it vigorously on the floor, snatched up 
his gloves with a grunt, forgetting his watch, and, with 
another uneasy glance at the rigid, stunned Arduina, 
bounced from the room. 

She was too stupefied as yet to feel the relief of his 
departure, but she let herself drop on the sofa that was 
behind her. And she laid her head against the back of it; 
it was too heavy just then to be tolerated without sup- 
port. Presently she felt better, and rose. Poor little 
thing! it was hard to conceive how any one could think 
of serving her blows, however incorrect her conduct 
might have been. There was a crewet-stand, not taken 
away yet, belonging to her supper things. She took out 
her pocket handkerchief, steeped it in vinegar, and 
stretched it across her forehead as she lay down again. 

She stayed there an hour. Nobody came. Even if 
Miss Bell had heard the disturbance, she was the last 
person to appear in a fray of any sort And the servants 
had all gone to bed, probably, or would go there as soon 
as they had finished gorging in their own quarters. Then 
she sighed, with a breath so sharply indrawn as to make 
a hiss, and stood up. The nape of her neck hurt her, 
the muscles of her face seemed to draw away from each 
other, her temples twinged and her jaws stuck together. 
And the effort to unclose her teeth brought all the 
sparks back, dancing rotmd her eyes like so many little 
demons. 

" Clearly I had better put myself and my virtue of 
patient endurance to bed," she thought. " What pos- 
sessed us both, I wonder?" Her eyes moistened, and 
she had no strength to practise her usual trick of absorb- 
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ing back her tears. She let them drop over her cheeks 
by twos and threes as they listed. 

Before going to bed, she carried her candle — ^An- 
nunziata had fetched away the lamp long ago— to the 
writing table. Then she picked up her black note-book 
and made a comer for it in the chaos of her papers. It 
was slowly and unsteadily that she traced the letters, for 
the few words she wrote were almost more than she could 
accomplish. When she had finished she read it over, 
blotted the page with a certain degree of energy, and dis- 
appeared into the next room. 

This was the last entry for that 22d of February: 

" One thump, after a storm, for no fault of mine. I 
raved, as usual. I should have kept quiet, and he should 
not have pounded my head. Being right in the begin- 
ning, a little self-control would have saved the rest 

" A farthing for my heroism. 

" Oh, my little body is a-weary of this great world! " 



VIII. 

She was called out of bed some hours later by a hoarse 
whisper. 

" Arduina — oh child — ^get up! Arduina, I say! . . ." 

By the perfectly cool way in which the girl proceeded 
to get up and light her candle, it was evident this was not 
the first time such a summons had come from the lady 
who shared her bedroom. Slipping on her dressing- 
gown with a sihiver, sfhe found it time at length to inquire 
what was the matter. 

" I got out — of bed — to see — what o'clock it was," — 
the word 6* clock came with a most comical gurgle, — '^ and 
couldn't find my way back." 

" Do you generally keep your watch on the floor at 
night? " Arduina inquired, with a quiet smile. And there 
was reason to ask the question, for Miss Bell had felt her 
way to a comer in her quondam search for her time- 
piece, and by some process best known to herself had 
managed to find the floor instead, where she was now 
squatting, quite happy to all appearance, wedged in 
between the wall and the toilet-table. 

" No, child — don't be impertinent " (let us spare 
the reader the orthography that would be necessary to 
exactly reproduce her speech) — " only I felt so queer I 
was afraid it might be one of my bilious attacks coming 
on, and I thought I would take a glass of Janos water; 
you know it always does me so much good. And some- 
62 
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how or other, when I got here I couIdn*t find the — the 
bottle just where I had left it; then I felt queerer still; 
and somehow^ I don't know how> I came down on the 
floor. I didn't know I was there till you came with the 
light Isn't it funny?" 

" Aren't you going back to bed? " asked Arduina, 
standing over her, candle in hand, and taking little or no 
notice of Miss Bell's eloquent description of her Odyssey 
round the room. Her head was very sore, and her eyes 
smarted. 

" Not just yet, dear. I feel so funny — I don't think I 
could quite manage the crossing — manage the crossing, 
you know." 

"Are you sick? " 

" Not yet, but I shall be presently. That's why I 
called you up." 

'* Thanks! " muttered her charge, with a shiver. She 
set the candlestick down on a chest of drawers, and 
seated herself on the nearest chair. She dared not con- 
tradict the woman for fear she would raise her voice 
and rouse her father. After an endless pause, a cold, 
heavy pause, she asked limply: 

" Aren't you cold, Miss Bell? " 

" No." 

" Nor sleepy? " 

"Oh no!" 

" Aren't you going back to bed? " 

"No, no!" 

"Why?" 

" N— no." 

"No isn't an answer. Why don't you go back to 
bed? " 

" No." 

" Ouff! " sighed Arduina. "/'m going to bed, then, 
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if you are not. You can call when you do feel ill Fni 
more sick than you are, just now." 

" No! " It was almost a cry. In her dread of a noise, 
the girl sat down again. 

" Do you want anything? Can I do anything for 
you?" 

" No, dear, no." 

" One of us might as well be warm, Miss Bell." 

"No!" testily. 

"What is it that you feel?" 

"No, oh no, no!" 

Cross-examination came to a deadlock after that. 
Another dreary pause. 

" That is the woman," Arduina told herself again and 
again as she looked at the sottish face before her with an 
amalgamation of anger, pity, and contempt in her eyes — 
" that is the woman I have had for seven years instead of 
a mother. Not seven, but eiglrt years. The example I 
have had to teach me all the beauty and the goodness of 
life; the woman who has had the right to lay me on my 
bed and whip me, till she was tired, for each of my doings 
that she happened to think a crime. Well, what are you 
crying about now? " 

" Grannie and little Nell, poor little Nell! If anything 
happened to me! — the rent and the coal, and the rent, 
and the rent, ih! ih! ih! " blubbered the governess, large 
imbecile tears rolling down her bloated cheeks and 
blearing the front of her nightgown. 

It was " Grannie and little Nell " for the next five min- 
utes; then silence flew down once more, wrapping the 
room in its icy wings. Arduina laid her cheek against 
the bedpost, and might have dozed had not Miss Bell 
called her again just as her thoughts were dwindling 
into vacancy. 
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She stood up with a start and an angry, *' Not so loud! 
Do you want to be helped to bed? *' 

" No." 

" Do you want anything? " 

"No." 
What did you call me for? " 
Nothing." 

The poor little watcher was exasperated beyond 
patience. 

" Look here, Miss Bell, either you go back to bed this 
minute, or I wake up papa to call a doctor for you." 
And she made for the door. But the woman clutched 
ait her gown as she passed, helped herself up by that 
clutch, and threw herself sobbing on the girl's neck. 

It was Grannie and little Nell again. " I might die 
this minute I Think, think! Think, Arduina! I feel ill, 
ugh, ill! What will happen presently I don't know." 

No details are necessary as to what did happen pres- 
ently. Anyone gifted with a very moderate share of 
imagination may guess. When the crisis was over, Ar- 
duina demanded of her tyrant what she intended doing. 
She had tended her, wiped her eyes, dried her face, and 
let her collapse again on to the floor she so loved, only 
she had propped her up with pillows. She was worn 
out. 

" Cover up my feet and read to me." 

All energy to protest was gone. She obeyed mechan- 
ically, so numb that she did not actually feel the cold, 
only wondering in a dazed way, as she had wondered 
before when similar scenes had occurred, if it would 
never be daylight. As she stooped to place a stool under 
the woman's feet, Miss Bell bent over her, nearly losing 
what little balance she had by so doing, and kissed her 
on the head. 

5 
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" You love me, child? 
" Yes." 
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Very, very dearly? 
Oh, dearly! Let go! * 

I have tried to be a mother to you, my motherless 
little one!" Arduina bit her under lip severely. The 
mark of four teeth remained, and the quick movement 
told on her head. 

" What book shall I read to you. Miss Bell? " 

" The Lord's Book." 

So a small English Bible was fetched from the side 
of the bed. 

"Poor thing!" said the governess, "you will catch 
your death of cold." 

" Most probably." 

Arduina could move no chair in the room without 
making more noise than she cared to at that hour. Ac- 
cordingly she sat down by her tjrrant's side on the floor, 
in a cramped position too, for the woman insisted on 
having the " child's " hand to hold while she read. 

Opening the Book at hazard, she found the Parable 
of the Good Samaritan. And she read it through, her 
mind, if she had any particle of it left unfrozen, wander- 
ing far away from the page. When she had finished, 
however, a thought struck her. " Would the Samaritan 
have been so good if the robbed and beaten man had 
tormented him for eight years of his life? " 

Miss Bell was asleep, yet she dared not move, for she 
still held her hand, and Arduina would have borne any- 
thing rather than bring her back to consciousness. In a 
measure, though, she was free. She used her freedom to 
lay her face on her drawn-up knees and cry till her eyes 
were sore and her throat ached, sobbing with the con- 
densed misery of the helpless and the very young, whose 
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despair is always darker than that of later years, through 
never having yet been brought into contact with a worse 
pain than her own. And then she too fell asleep, at 
her post, until Annunziata's knock at the door warned 
her another day, with its usual load and its usual bitter- 
ness, awaited her. 

Loosening herself from Miss Bell's hold, so stiff as to 
move with difficulty, yesterday evening's incipient cold 
developed into the suffocating stage, she began dressing. 
Once, turning, she saw that her governess was awake, 
and, by !ier clear, direct gaze, not only awake, but, as 
Arduina quaintly put it, " in harness again." 

The girl looked at her full in the face, and the woman's 
eyes dropped, while a thick blush suffused her unhealthy- 
looking cheeks. Shame and a headache, a' real one this 
time, were the only survivors of yesterday's excess. 

" How came I here? " she murmured. 

" You can best answer that question yourself. You 
know the cause of your sitting there better than I do." 

" What do you mean, Miss Pert?" 

"Just what I said. Look here. Miss Bell, I am too 
old to be blinded any longer, and I have had enough 
of you." 

The woman struggled to her feet, but they did not hold 
her properly yet. She had meant to rush at Arduina, 
but she only staggered. 

" Give it up. Miss Bell. You have a pinch on your 
arm, if I remember rightly, that ought to warn you I am 
too old to be thrashed. Give it up." 

The fury in the stare of Miss Bell's bold, black eyes 
was no match for the new, quiet resolution of Arduina's 
gaze. Its still, self-conscious directness enraged the 
woman. She could not walk safely, and the desire of 
wreaking this rage on her former victim was too strong 
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for prudence. She took the candlestick from where the 
girl had put it in the night, and hurled it at her head. It 
flew past, within an inch of her face, and landed in the 
middle of a picture hung up on the opposite wall — the 
wall of d'Erella's room. A thud, a crash of shivered 
glass, and an oath from the roughly awakened sleeper. 

" Che rob' if '' he shouted. 

The effects of her violence subdued Miss Bell. Neither 
answered and both kept perfectly still. D'Erella re- 
newed his query: 

''Che rob' if What the devil is it? " 

Both conftinued to keep silence. And in a few seconds, 
the Count, concluding the noise could not have come 
from his daughter's room, turned over on his side and 
picked up the threads of his interrupted dream. 

But the sound of his voice had thrown cold water on 
the woman's temper and the girl's courage alike. The 
former turned weakly towards the bed, and the latter 
helped her into it. 

" I suppose you had better lie still till noon or so? " 
suggested Arduina in a conciliating tone. 

"I— I think so!" 

An hour after, Gabriella received the following note: 
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My dearest own Archangel, 

I have given way at last! I am tired of heroics 
and have come round to your plan. Speak to Aunt 
about it; the circumstances being exactly the same as 
when we last discussed it, I think there is nothing to 
alter. Probably he will put me to school as soon as she 
is gone. What a pity this is your last year, so that we 
shall not be together beyond a few months! I am more 
than sorry to give you and Aunt all this trouble; but I 
have no one else to help me. Now that I have made up 
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my mind to the great step, I wonder why I could never 
decide before, it looks so simple! 

'' If you are anxious for particulars, he has an appoint- 
ment at eleven. Drop school and come then. She is in 
bed, sick. Hope she means to stay there! 

" Ever your own 

" Arduina." 

The effects of this letter were miraculous, and heavier 
with the weight of unborn events than any one thought 
at the time. 

Gabriella gave her aunt for the first time a full account 
of Miss Bell's conduct since her arrival in Count 
d'Erella's house. The gentle, easy-going woman was so 
horrified that she gave her niece the nearest approach 
to a scolding that young lady had ever tasted, for not 
having told her before. 

" I was bound by a solemn promise Arduina took from 
me when we were children never to tell; because, so 
long as I had Miss White, Bell's departure would have 
put a stop to our being always together. Later, when I 
went to school, there was no longer that reason, and 
perhaps I should have told you; but she still begged me 
not to, giving me lots of other reasons. One of them is 
that Miss Bell has an old grandmother and a little 
crippled sister depending on what she sends them, and 
Arduina was afraid they would be left destitute if she 
were sent away in disgrace." 

" Nonsense, she might have found another situation." 

" That was just what Arduina wouldn't hear of. She 
stubbornly refused to be the indirect means of getting 
another child in contact with that woman. She used to 
say that if she let Miss Bell go away, she would feel 
responsible for having opened a wolf-cage and set a wild 
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beast prowling about You know I baptised those two 
Beaut}' and the Beast long ago. 'No, Gabriella' — 1 
can hear her say it now — ' I shall never allow another 
child, through a moment's weakness of mine, to be made 
as miserable as I have been.' Arduina is more Quixotic 
than Don Quixote himself. But then you don't know 
who Don Quixote is, do you, you sad, dear, silly old 
Aunt?" 

That afternoon, when Angelo came to see Maria, he 
found her with a very long face. She told him the whole 
story, and even allowed herself to blame him for having 
all this going on under his nose without even scenting 
mischief. He was nearly as shocked as she had been, 
feeling a little guilty and humiliated, too. The clever, 
masterful man whom nothing escaped! And he was at 
sea, besides. What was to be done? 

Dismiss her," suggested his faithful counsellor. 

Give her one month's, two months' salary in advance, 
and get her out of the house at once. She disgraces you. 
It seems everybody knows about this except ourselves." 

" I wish you would speak to her, Maria." She 

winced, but nodded an affirmative. 

« 

" Now, I suppose we shall have to get another gov- 
erness, who will be a worse plague than this one." 

Madame de Simone had had the key-note given her 
by her niece. 

" It would be .the worst possible thing for Arduina," 

she said. " All tWs improper training has made her 

excitable. Her character wants toning down." 

His thoughts ran back to last night's pleasant dialogue. 

It does," he said heartily. If the truth must be told, 

his arm was still sore where Arduina had seized it. 

School would be the making of her," Maria went on. 
You would find it cheaper in the end. Much!" she 
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hastened to add as she saw her listener's face grow more 
glum than it was before. 

" You think it would be cheaper? " 

"Why, of course!" 

" And that it would cool her down? " 
Without doubt." 

Then I suppose it must be done. Women ought to 
know, and you have a great deal of sense." 

He forgot it was Maria who had pressed him to en- 
gage Miss Bell without time or thought in years gone 
by. 

" Gabriella's is a very good convent. She only goes 
from eight till five; but they have boarders too." 

" I won't have a convent." 

" But you must. There are no other decent schools. 
The lay boarding schools are so ill kept; or rather they 
are not kept at all. The teachers do nothing but flirt 
with the professors, I am told; you would have the girl 
herself running away with her music-master." 

However little Arduina attracted her father, and how- 
ever much he let himself be carried away by his temper 
at times, he meant to do well by her. So he submitted. 

" Then I may speak to Miss Bell and I may speak to 
the nuns?" 

" Do. You have always spared me a great deal, 
Maria," he said, settling his body more lazily in the arm- 
chair that was kept sacred for him. 

His friend offered him a cup of tea to his very pecul- 
iar taste — extremely weak, with a vast quantity of sugar. 
She gave him no spoon, however, in her absent-minded- 
ness. And she was absent-minded because she was con- 
sidering whether Gabriella would be satisfied at the way 
she had conducted affairs for her. 

** I wonder," mused d'Erella, " why the idiot of a girl 
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couldn't speak up before and save all this fuss. She has 
a tongue in her head, too." 

" She was afraid to. I think Arduina stands very 
much in awe of you." 

Another sharp twinge of memory caused him to set 
his cup down with a clatter. 

" You hardly know what you are saying, Maria." 

As it was the high-handed Gabriella who pulled the 
strings of her aunt's movements, these movements hap- 
pened to be remarkably swift and sure, for once. 

Miss Bell was hustled out of Angelo's house, and 
Arduina was put to school before the fifteenth of March. 



IX. 



The convent school of Santa Marta did not differ 
much from its sister establishments of the same class; it 
was a trifle more select, that was all. 

The teaching was the usual nondescript union of 
"general notions," dominated by sacred history, religious 
instruction, and French grammar; the moral tone, 
though this was not apparent on the surface, a compound 
of meanness and scruple. 

Among the nuns reigned a certain variety of intellec- 
tual shapes and colours, but shapes with the edges worn 
off, and colours with the warm, rich tones of life and 
youth washed into a uniform gray. True, there thrived 
Sister Clarice, who was all one joke, who did not even 
mind a little innocent imitation of Mother Agnes' swing 
and Sister Anne's lisp, by the side of Sister Martha, who 
had no more sense of humour than a post in the rain. 
There was Sister Perpetua, who would go into ecstasies 
over St. Augustine; and Sister Mary Magdalen, who pre- 
ferred St. Paul. There was Sister Julienne of Bethlehem, 
who was firmly convinced any unfortunate individual so 
depraved as to take his hat off to Queen Margherita 
must be irretrievably lost, beside Sister Mary Raphael, 
who thought there might be some salvation for a few 
deluded members of the Liberal, or White party. Again, 
Sister Frances very nearly crossed herself when Voltaire 
had to be mentioned at lessons, while Sister Mary Rose 
evaded the question of the French Revolution by re- 
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minding her pupils that the Lord in his gfraciousness 
sometimes brings forth good from evil. Some thought 
heaven must be one long chanting of beautiful hymns; 
others that it would be a floating away in infinite peace. 
Some liked the altar decked with coloured flowers, others 
* preferred it all white; others, again, talked of their home 
and their life in it, by the side of some who put down 
any affectionate query with a snort and a snap. Some 
wore their things out in no time, and looked always 
down-at-heel; others had a very trim appearance, and 
seemed far more anxious at office not to sit on their 
veils than to understand and penetrate the meaning of 
the splendid words they were reciting. Half a dozen 
looked happy and talked of God's love; the rest were 
worn and faded, seeming to find a mysterious pleasure 
in dwelling and making others dwell on the terrors of 
the last Judgment. Lastly, some were liked by the sister- 
hood, by the children, and had bits of their possessions 
handed about as treasures or relics; others were disliked 
or despised, and had nicknames. That was all the 
variety. For the rest, there was a similarity of intonation 
among the sisters greater by far than the differences 
between them. They one and all spoke with tears in 
their eyes of the hardships endured by the Holy Father; 
one and all lowered their voice at the most casual men- 
tion of " Our Mother General." In the opinion of each, 
no one luminary of the cloister could bear comparison 
with this mythical head of their congregation. No one, 
not even — had they dared confess their secret thought — 
not even Santa Teresa herself, had ever produced a work 
of such hig*h spirituality as Our Mother General's book 
on the Sufferings of Saint Bridget, No one had her 
wonderful .eyes, her grace of manner, her austerity of life. 
Who had such miraculous insight into the character of 
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her novices, such sagacity in government? Who had 
borne harder trials with greater fortitude? 

Throughout the community there reigned a spirit of 
pettiness and excitement over trifles, of opposition to 
anything that could bring a personality into light; an 
eagerness to check every display of feeling, which, of 
course, ended in checking all that was warm or sympa- 
thetic in the nuns and their charges. All were firmly 
convinced that the greatest sufferings this world contains 
were those endured by girls having decided to enter a 
convent and being consequently persecuted at home. 
Of other sorrows they were inclined to think lightly; 
for the thousand and one grievances that very young 
girls are apt to have, or to fancy they have, ridicule was 
thought the only cure, thereby hardening some, victim- 
izing others, and satisfying only the commonplace. Of 
tact or management or delicacy they had none, except 
in treating cases of pronounced religious vocation, or in 
their myriad forms of parlour intercourse with the world, 
when something beneficial to the school and community 
was scented. The sulky and passionate subjects were 
treated alike; the sensitive and the blunt-edged girl re- 
proached in the same tone; the idle and the stupid brain 
tormented in exactly the same manner; the impertinent 
and the simply irrepressible alike put down. There was 
one mould for all; one hard, deep, narrow mould into 
which those twenty-seven young hearts had to be forced, 
regardless of their primitive size or shape. It was not vio- 
lence or ill usage that did the work — the Sisters of Santa 
Marta would have considered their souls done for had 
they made themselves guilty of losing their temper or now 
and again administering a sound box on the ear — ^it was 
the dogged indifference; the prejudiced elevation of eye- 
brows; the patient, daily repetition of the same reproof, 
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in the same tone, with the same bad mark; the incredu- 
lous laugh at displays of enthusiasm over any but saintly 
objects; the weak, steady, paltry prevention of honest 
endeavor where the striver was unpopular; the abhorrent 
repulsion of anything that savoured of a new idea; a 
slow, deadening, miserable process that unnerved the 
strongest, dulled the quickest, and chilled the warmest. 
Most of the girls carried away with them, when they left, 
a satirical laugh for all things religious, and one only 
desire: to have a good time after years of repression; a 
great number, too, hid beneath their blue pelerines a 
heart narrow, cold, hopelessly, profoundly selfish; cal- 
culating the sum of virtue necessary to squeeze them- 
selves into paradise with the same want of generosity 
that had presided over their former calculations as to 
how much good conduct would win them a prize. 
Others left the convent with a vocation. A vocation of 
any kind at seventeen generally means the choosing 
from a labyrinth of complex, thoroughly unknown paths, 
one sometimes more unknown than the others. A 
religious vocation at that age means for the timid a 
nervous shrinking from noise and over-work of a restless, 
uncongenial sort; for the strong, an ideal of greater and 
nobler love and usefulness than the outside world offers 
in Catholic countries; for the simply unappreciative, the 
strong, dull ones who tread on the flowers and can never 
be hurt themselves, it constitutes an undergone influence, 
an unconscious resignation; in a word, an ignorance. 
The girls who brought back to their homes with them 
the joy of a religious vocation, over and above the stock 
of knowledge and good manners their people had paid 
for, were unfitted by it for any and every lot in life. 
After a period of acute struggle, where parents opposed 
them, they would either win the day and enter on their 
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chosen duties with the deep scars about them of home 
dfsiUusion, or submit to the wills that crossed theirs. 
When they had submitted, they became intensely miser- 
able, constantly out-of-place mortals, or they forgot their 
early hobby and laughed at their own infatuation without 
even the sore tenderness one bestows on the memory of 
a first love that has been unhappy; or, more likely, they 
drifted as wives or old maids into what they would 
have been as nuns — sleepy vestals of mediocrity. 

During the period of their education, however, there 
were fortunately greater differences between the pupils 
than between their teachers. There was the tidy one, 
who spent hours brushing out her pelerine, putting her 
desk straight, and ornamenting her vapid copy-book with 
endless lines and titles in round hand. This was the girl 
who never knew anything. Then, there was the pre- 
cocious young lady, who was grown-up at fourteen, could 
dance far better than she could write, and had had two 
real love affairs. She kept the letters recording her last 
little adventure, and she would show them to whoever 
attacked her the right way. By her side there sat the 
supreme innocent, who wondered what Diane de Poitiers 
had done to be considered such a wicked woman, and 
why her confessor told her so particularly she was not 
to kiss her soldier cousin. There fattened also the lazy 
girl, who would do nothing and always had sweetmeats 
from home. The saucy girl was well represented by an 
Inexhaustible, who thrived in the over-charged atmos- 
phere of a scrape like a bird in the air. The scrupulous 
girl, a rarer species, was nevertheless to be found when 
searched for. A terrible being that, with her uncom- 
fortable conscience and her oppressively well-done tasks. 
The Mother Superior patted her on the shoulder in pub- 
lic, and said she ought to be looked up to as an example; 
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but she groaned over her in private, and the other nuns, 
who praised her perhaps even more lavishly, groaned all 
the oftener. The others shunned her as a bore, with little 
ceremony. Moreover, there was the bad child who would 
go to the dogs wherever she was put for education; and 
the proud, open child, driven crazy and made rebellious 
by mismanagement. There was the child who could do 
no wrong, because the third cousin of her aunt's sister- 
in-law had married a second cousin of the Pope's; and 
the kind, clever girl who could do no right, because her 
father was a member of Parliament. There was the 
beauty, who plumed herself on her Grecian nose; the 
charmer, whom the nuns dreaded and forgave, and the 
children old and young followed about and Ustened to. 
There was the professional wit, who punned away in 
season and out of season, thinking she might allows her- 
self the luxuries of dirt and rudeness on the strength of 
her amusing tongue. The girl there flourished who liked 
a racy joke, and garnered up, like sayings of the wise 
Solomon, all the anecdotes heard from her brothers that 
she could remember; and she was condemned to share 
her desk with the modest maiden who would rush back 
panic-stricken if she happened to meet any priest under 
forty outside the parlour door. And another desk was 
divided between two very different types — the unhealthy 
young ascete, who deprived herself of food and sleep to 
practise Holy Penance, and firmly believed she had heard 
the angels sing last Christmas at midnight Mass, who 
kept a journal of her soul's progress; and the romantic 
young ape who was despairingly in love with the grave, 
handsome priest engaged for the Thursday Mass, and 
wrote verses thereon. She wrote them for herself alone, 
of course, but her bosom friend had a copy that soon 
obtained a large and unlooked-for circulation. Was that 
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circulation^ I wonder, wholly unlooked for? Girls there 
were who wrote imaginary love-letters instead of learn- 
ing Comba's Geografia; others whose diar^*^ and record of 
their daily faults took up all their time and energy; some 
who had Monier's Catechism on their desks and Stec- 
chetti's voluptuous Postuma on their laps — such a wicked 
book! Oh! the fun of it! Some said their rosary in 
preparation time; others, again, made paper boats and 
counted the flies; while by far the greater number stared 
at their tasks and neither learned, thought, nor attempted 
mischief. 

All this Arduina could not at first distinguish. The 
radical change of life was so good for her — in fact it took 
place just at so critical a moment of her moral growth — 
that confusion and delightful surprise, a general initiation 
into ideas and mysteries she was by nature and circum- 
stances peculiarly fitted to imbue, and again relief from 
cares, terrors, and responsibilities too heavy for her years 
and her frame, completely, though only for a time, 
over-ruled her usually acute powers of observation. She 
closed her eyes to bask in the unexpected sunshine, and 
saw neither specks nor shadows. 

The first months and the first holidays she spent at 
school passed in a maze of wonderings. A new life 
opened up before her — one that satisfied the hungriest 
craving of her soul, and became, afterwards, the greatest 
quicksand of her imagination — the deep, unbounded life 
of mysticism. 

The Roman Catholic idea of God, that she had never 
quite grasped, flooded her like a too sudden dawn. God! 
An Omnipotent perfection, — so personal, too, — in the 
figure of Christ that she had always passionately admired, 
— ^who may be loved to madness without fear of exagger- 
ation or rebuff; who has loved all collectively and each 
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singly, good and bad, just as we are, in spite of what 
we are, beyond measure! 

God! She forgot all about science and the depressing 
effects of her clandestine Darwinian readings. She did 
not care what others said; indeed, she would give her 
new-found Treasure more love to compensate their mis- 
understanding of Him. The very Name engulfed her 
as a vortex arst attracts and then swallows a rudderless 
skiff. It made her soul gasp. All exterior things seemed 
to lose warmth and colour, texture even, and to become 
phantoms. While her companions proceeded at snail's 
rate, just reaching the minimum of what their spiritual 
teaching demanded as a practical result — a. little more 
attention in chapel and a little more obedience to rules — 
Arduina sprang at a bound from the flatness of her half- 
dilettante paganism to strenuous efforts at contemplative 
prayer. 

None of her mistresses guessed what the brig'ht, uni- 
versal favourite was driving at; Gabriella herself could 
make neither head nor tail of her friend. Not being a 
boarder, she continued, as before, to act for Arduina the 
part of connecting link with the outside world. She still 
brought her books, but they were spiritual ones now. 
All the ascetic works that her teachers refused to let her 
have, on the very reasonable plea that they contained 
food as yet too strong for her infant piety, she got 
through Gabriella, and read voraciously. She read the 
lives of the great saints, the history of many religious 
foundations; so that often the glamour of another world 
shone round her and was absorbed by her, passing 
through her like a fluid that carried away with it her old 
despondency and her old aimlessly miserable longing for 
she knew not what. 

She had found out now — ^and she came to this resolu- 



tion in less time than she was perhaps aware of — what 
she would do with her life. 

Her religion was a religion in the fullest sense of the 
word, no mere morbid religiosity. Because she was 
gifted with nearly complete faculties, all this silent illu- 
mination in her heart and brain found an almost simul- 
taneous voice in her actions. She was not a visionary; 
sometimes she was so much the reverse that she kept 
herself in a state of struggle and exertion for purposes 
of self-conquest almost as wearing as her former apathy. 
Thus, no slight stir of the pulses during a beautiful cere- 
mony, no spring of love and hope during prayer was al- 
lowed to pass over her without touching a corresponding 
note in her daily movements. Had this mystic phase 
happened at twelve or thirteen, it might have proved less 
active, and she would perhaps have rested content with 
pious aspirations and distant plans. Now her concep- 
tion of life's shortness and responsibility was almost pain- 
ful in its earnestness; her fever to find out its meaning 
and to act up to that meaning had been agonizing in the 
old days. And having found what she wanted, she was 
not likely to sit calculating her chances of future heroism, 
to dream of her canonization ; she attacked what lay near- 
est to hand, and without knowing it very fully, realized 
that firmest principle of any life that has Love in it as an 
ingredient: the doing of tiny things with a giant heart. 

When the temptation to let herself drift into reverie 
assailed her, she would shake herself in a way she had, 
and set to work with redoubled energy. The practical 
result of highly-conceived religion, she would tell herself, 
could not merely consist in being entranced by the smell 
of incense and nothing more. So that she did her d 
and was seldom found fault with but for two terri 
crimes — an openness of speech that often critic! 
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things beyond her province as a pupil, introducing sub- 
jects that were too serious and difficult for such young 
girls, she was told; and an improper eagerness, so the 
nuns called it, to find out about other people's troubles, 
to load herself with other people's tasks and to bear other 
people's scoldings. Another failing of hers that was 
thought very ill of was her sarcastic spirit — though it was 
only a veil perhaps, subsisting in spite of her solemn 
ideas. She drew caricatures of everybody all round, 
being clever and quick, though untrained, with her pen. 
And she was often drawn into mirth and witticisms at 
wrong hour-s by the animal spirits and strengthened 
health that were another result of her newly-found 
serenity. 

At the very beginning, the change from her dark 
house and gloomy surroundings to the bright, sunny 
convent on the top of the hill, with its garden and its 
busy, cheerful inhabitants, was in itself a happiness. She 
could laugh, she could chatter; she could, at given times, 
be as droll and as silly as she felt inclined; she even 
came across two clever, well-informed nuns with whom 
she could be as serious as she liked. It was so new, all 
this! And the things they taught her at religious in- 
struction fitted in so exactly with what she had so long 
wanted; the work that was in that atmosphere of spirit- 
uality considered the highest was so entirely the only 
work she too thought worth doing, that she felt herself 
all at once spring into being with a joyous impetuosity 
that carried her away. 

She studied well and willingly; some of the lessons, 
history, literature, and so on, though they taught her 
little more than she had already taught herself, served to 
classify her really respectable store of knowledge and to 
run a connecting thread through her errant ideas. 
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She made no friends — friend-making of any intimacy 
is not so easy in convents as some would have it; and at 
Santa Marta any attempt in that direction was speedily 
repressed as an unhealthy source of morbid confidences 
and worldly gossip. Even her firm, undisguised love for 
Gabriella was very unfavorably viewed, and they could 
never for an instant succeed in being alone or apart to- 
gether. But she was everybody's chum. She drew for 
her companions, and made them doggerels at recreation. 
There was quite a new swing iti the little ones' play when 
she had begged to spend the after-dinner hour with them. 
She had all the qualities that insure popularity — quick- 
ness to give or lend or help, and a latent sympathy seek- 
ing to be employed so visibly that all who were sad or 
cross or unhappy, or merely unlucky at their lessons, 
would find themselves to have consulted her before being 
well aware of the step. Even the nuns were fond of her 
in their indifferent, inconstant way. But wit*" i^l""" tlii» 
tide soon turned; her judgment was too soui 
opinions stood, after some months of school 
too boldly in her eyes. She made them un< 
at times; made them see themselves in the 1 
countless little trifles; and nobody appreciates 
that she spoke out about matters as they dawi 
she was a thousand miles removed from the pi 
belief in her own infallibility was hardly tan 
diminutiveness. But when a mean or small t 
undignified doing cropped up, for some 
reason nobody found they quite liked Ardv 
there to see. But all this came after. Pd 
find each other out in a day or a montVi. 

And when the end of her busy, variegated 
and the few boarders who remained ga* 
chapel tor their ten minutes' private prayei 



to bed, she would kneel quite still, with her eyes closed 
and her chin on her crossed hands. Her place in the 
evening was just in front of a half turned-down lamp. 
Her hair would catch the light from behind and make a 
nimbus for her pure, quiet forehead. She looked like the 
Saittte Vierge herself was one day declared by a fat old 
French lay sister. The dear soul had only eyes for the 
developing beauty of her, and could not see the five or 
six lines of unrest that were just beginning to ruf!le her 
skin, two round the corners of her mouth, and the others 
in the anxious space between her eye-brows. She was 
growing better looking every day as she waxed fatter 
and rosier. And in her rare visits to the parlour, the 
families of other boarders would whisper among them- 
selves, " What a delicious girl! " The brothers and the 
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gendered, made it possible for ner to part from Gabridk 
after the June examinations with a quivering face but a 
quiet heart. 

The Archangel went away, as usual, to the d^Erdlas^ 
villa at Frasso» wha% Maria took a floor (or the bathing* 
season every year, grown-up; her busy, if not remarkably 
wise, head full of the amusements her life could be made 
to yield now school was over and she was free to ** lead 
Auntie a dance." 

Arduina spent her summer with the nuns and three 
other boarders who, like herself, were not wanted at 
home, in a secluded spot among the mountains o( 
Umbria. There, in daily contact with beings who were 
not saints, but women, within nearer sight of an institu- 
tion that was not divine, but human, her young enthusi- 
asm froze almost to death. 

She began to see limitations without end — ^palpably 
ugly, vulgar defects too — in the monastic life she had 
already half intended joining; and as in her there was 
but a hair's-breadth between love and self-offering, be- 
tween conviction and martyrdom, between a problem 
and the solution of it, between thought and execution, 
the sight drove her to some strange, but from her point 
of view logical, conclusions. 



X. 



The community and school of Santa Marta had re- 
turned from the mountains, and again the boarders bent 
over the morrow's tasks, hurrying over their pages to 
get the greatest possible amount of learning absorbed 
before bed-time. 

Sister Mary Magdalen, who sat at the desk, young, 
pretty, faded, her skin quite yellow in the white casing 
of linen cowl and cashmere veil, did not seem much en- 
grossed by the book that lay flat before her. She looked 
down the line of smooth or ruffled heads with a gaze that 
had not much expression in it, occasionally rapping her 
knuckles — not that she noticed any particular cause for 
this warning process, but that the class should be made 
aware of her presence and vigilance. 

And that vigilance was necessary. There seemed to 
be an undercurrent of suspense and expectation that 
evening among the ardent learners as if something un- 
usual were going to take place. The community too 
was not quite in its normal condition of mechanical 
routine. An unusual thudding of felt-slippered feet and 
an extra click of rosaries flying round in the passage 
outside the class-door was to the initia/ted an ominous 
sound. 

The boarders' favourite mistress, the one who gener- 
ally guarded them at their evening recreation, was to 
take her vows on the morrow. 

Arduina was sitting there among the rest, idle. She 
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had her elbow on the desk, and her forehead rested in 
the hollow between thumb and index of her open hand. 

There was a thunder-cloud between her brows, as of 
old; her lips just then were so drawn as to appear thin, 
and again the big shadows round her eyes gave her a 
worn look. 

Was it that in those long days up in the blue mountains, 
within sight of Francesco d'Assisi's tomb, the scales had 
been slowly rubbed away from her eyes, and they smarted 
now from the pain of what they had seen? Was it that a 
dream, a faith, had crumbled to dust, and there was one 
more scar across her soul? 

She had the look upon her now of someone wearied by 
a daily struggle, tortured by a daily doubt, pressed down 
by a secret anxiety. The weight of an empire seemed to 
rest on her shoulders. And truly the thoughts that had 
come to her were very g^ve. 

She had lived for three months very close to the com- 
munity of Santa Marta, and had watched it with micro- 
scopic acuteness. She had weighed the excellent women 
who composed it and had found them wanting. They 
were radically ignorant, they were consciously or uncon- 
sciously guilty of frequent meanness and double-dealing; 
they were prejudiced and unjust; of human sympathy 
and pity for human weaknesses they knew not the first 
word. They professed ideal Christianity, transcendental 
self-sacrifice; but Arduina knew of many women they 
would have turned up their noses at who went far deeper 
than many of the venerable nuns in the ignoring of self — 
Lizzie, for instance. 

In a word, they were miles behind their model, Christ, 
and centuries behind the times. 

These little daily discoveries left Arduina more than 
ever a prey to the Indefinite she so dreaded. One point 
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only had been cleared from mist and cloud in the chaos 
of her unquiet mind — she would become a nun. But she 
could not believe it necessary, in order to accomplish 
this, to become narrow, prejudiced, at times false, un- 
kind, full of cant, voluntarily ignorant and unmindful of 
natural or artistic beauty. And it was a question of 
taking or leaving. And if this newly-founded and still 
fervent congregation offered so low a mark for souls to 
aim at, what must be the case in other religious houses 
where the pristine flame had dwindled to' cinder-heat, 
and the energy of the first years had slackened into 
routine just a few rotations removed from stagnant 
apathy? 

She read what books she could get, she kept her eyes 
open, and she asked insidious questions. 

Oh for a Francis of Assisi to come and lead her by the 
handl 

In such friendly proximity to the sort of women that 
would be her guides and her rulers for life if she entered 
a religious house of any sort, the vow of perpetual obedi- 
ence frightened her to sickness. Throug'h all these suc- 
cessive d^siUusians she still felt that in a mystic order of 
life, in a spiritual mission of some sort, lay for her the 
only possibility of a full heart and a satisfied conscience. 

What form of mystic life? What sort of a spiritual 
mission? 

In a Catholic country, to a deeply Catholic soul, the 
decision, the necessity once recognised, of accepting 
religion as the only business of life, is inseparable from 
the choice of a convent. 

Where should she enter? At what door should she 
knock for food, shelter, and work? 
' She thought of trying the Benedictines. They were 
very intellectual, but there was no human sympathy in 
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their lives. They contemplated in all placidity, while 
others suffered and did. True, Arduina believed that 
Moses pra3ring up on the mountain did more for the 
cause of the Chosen People than all the Israelites fight- 
ing in the plain. Yet Arduina felt that, had she lived in 
those recondite times, she would have been among those 
who fought in the plain, praying while they fought. 

The Carmelites, then? Here again the voluntary ex- 
clusion from the pain of others shocked her. Besides, 
she felt the strain of a Teresian nun's material life beyond 
her power of endurance. Only strong, unimaginative 
girls, with a great deal of hard, solid flesh to tone down, 
can, in this age of over-wrought nerves, stand the hard- 
ships of a Carmelite convent — hardships the bearing of 
which Arduina could not get herself to believe was the 
proper form of worship to be offered up by her. She 
looked at her wiry little wrists, she held up her hands 
between her eyes and the light, whenever she thought 
seriously of entering the order of Mount Carmel, and 
felt herself going mad in anticipation. 

The Sisters of Mercy? There were so many of them! 
Besides, the question of her erratic nerves again pre- 
sented itself. She would have, in an institution like that, 
to lead a life of exceptions, always more or less on the 
sick list, or consumed in the drudgery of minor offices 
in poor schools and the like. What was the use of join- 
ing a congregation of nursing sisters, if she could not 
stand the test of a hospital ward? 

The Franciscans, and all the other contemplative 
orders she knew about? They did no possible work that 
she could perceive. Exquisite cakes and biscuits came 
from their convents, and the priests who went to say 
Mass there were given such chocolate! Then, they 
made some fearful straw baskets and frames and were 
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guilty of some vile bead-work. Frankly, it was not 
enough. 

There were some convents, of course, where beautiful 
articles were turned out in the way of embroidery and 
so on, chiefly in the cities. Arduina would not have 
minded sewing at Church vestments and other people's 
wedding outfits if the occupation had gone hand-^n-hand 
with something else, or was to serve as relaxation from 
intellectual labour. Standing by itself, it offered no in- 
ducement to her superabundant energy. 

Should she choose one of the myriad minor congrega- 
tions founded or adapted by French divotes within the 
last sixty years? With their quilled caps, their ante- 
diluvian ideas, their bleeding pictures of the Sacred 
Heart, and their intrinsic dulness? She could not see 
herself doing it. 

After having so far proceeded by elimination in her 
unceasing meditations on the subject, nothing remained 
for her but one of two courses. To force herself into 
admiration and respect for any one existing institution, 
and — making to her God another sacrifice, the weighti- 
est of all, perhaps: that of the fastidious aesthetic sense 
that tinged even her moral existence — ^become an 
ordinary nun in an ordinary convent. Or, to give up all 
idea of a spiritual life, and to follow simply the course 
of her days as other people do, waiting, accepting, doing 
the best and the noblest she could in a commonplace 
position. 

But she could fashion her will by no manner of exer- 
tion into compliance with either scheme. Giving up the 
convent plan on the weak excuse that no existing form 
of religious life pleased her, was, she felt, flying at a 
tangent from the mass of the difficulty; it was leaving 
the Gordian knot uncut; so was deciding in favour of 
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life in the exterior world. It was a shrinking from diffi- 
culties as yet unformulated, but already half-perceived. 
It was fearing to take an initiative; it was passing over 
an unsolved problem, declaring it unsoluble. What if no 
work in life but that were the appointed Cross she had 
to bear? What if, however she might shudder at the 
vastness of the task, taking the first step in such a matter 
was the reason of her uncommon childhood and the 
strange preparation for womanhood she had had in her 
passage through uncommon sorrows? 

She tried to adapt herself to the two lateral paths of 
putting up with convents as they were or giving them up 
altogether. She could not do it. She could no more 
accustom herself to the notion of ending her days at 
Santa Marta or some such holy place than she could 
have accepted the idea of becoming a Mormon. It could 
not be right, she told herself, to willingly pluck out of 
one's nature the few good things there are in it; to vol- 
untarily expose oneself to the contracting of such a 
spirit as she saw nuns had. Why should she dull her 
faculties, deaden her heart, that she felt to be universally 
loving, kill what was decidedly the best part of her soul, 
— to what purpose? Of producing an act of love on the 
style of old Abraham's sacrifice; of offering up to God 
a holocaust that He might possibly not require as not 
being the work cut out for her. On the other hand, it 
seemed a poor, flat winding up to so much aspiration, 
to so much longing for superior exertion ending in 
superior results, the marrying an ordinary man and 
bringing up ordinary children who would neither of them 
require her intellectual energy nor still her boundless 
restlessness. 

Was life never to bring her anything in the way of 
heroism other than putting up with a tiresome husband 
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as she had hitherto borne a bullying father? Nothing 
in the way of work beyond superintending a man's din- 
ner and looking after babies' clothes? She did not then 
know how greatness depends, not on the things we do, 
but on the way we do them; of family life she had tasted 
up till then only the wearying humdrum, the chafing 
restraint; of passionate, absorbing, irresistible love she 
knew nothing as yet, and she considered it a malady to 
which some were accessible and others not. 

She felt herself capable of so much, and there seemed 
so little to do that she could do! She might, it is true, 
cultivate one of her numerous accomplishments, and 
dig art as a mine till it yielded the gold she wanted. 
But that answer to her life-riddle would not stand scru- 
tinizing long. She knew too well that she excelled in 
nothing; through constant analysis she understood her- 
self exactly, and that thorough understanding helped 
her to the conviction that she had too many of these 
accomplishments, too much of an all-round appreciation 
regarding things beautiful, ever to portion herself out 
successfully in any particular direction. 

Music? She played the piano delicately, and she had 
a small, sad, true voice that always seemed to have too 
much passion in it for its size. Then, whatever she 
wrote had her own personal colour on it very strongly — 
hers was the rare gift of fantastic ideas and picturesque 
expression. As for painting, she could sketch well 
enough, and her eye for colour was almost painfully ap- 
preciative, so keen was it in the perception of fleeting 
shades and passing, intangible effects. But she could 
not reproduce what she saw even when she tried, and 
the trying did not interest her over-much. 

Beyond a set degree of random amateur ability, she had 
the good sense to comprehend that she would never go. 
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Nor did she care about reaching preeminence in any 
branch of art; though her temperament was artistic, she 
had her heart and her ambitions screwed two or three 
points up. Beauty alone could suffice her no longer. 
For reputation or fame she cared not a pin. What she 
wanted was to do something, whether the world found 
out she had done it or not. She was of the matter that 
martyrs, political victims, Nihilists are made of; feeling 
herself born to be the pioneer of a new Thought, she 
yearned for a work to do that would last when she and 
her name were dead. And in the crisis of acute faith 
that came treading on the heels of her precocious, not 
sufficiently reasoned scepticism, this work, this Thought 
could be no other than religious. 

She might, it is true, have let herself live in peace, 
now she had got that precious possibility, and have left 
decisions for when the time of making them drew nearer. 
But hers was not one of the convenient characters that 
can do that. Whenever she came across an enigma, 
she worried herself until she had found the key to it. 

Three months of harassing thought solved 'her life- 
problem for her with a vengeance! 

Abruptly, one day, the answer to the sphinx's question 
appeared to her all clearly spelled out; and so simple 
was it that she called herself names for not having 
grasped it before. 

Why should she not collect all her notions as to an 
ideal convent life into a new rule? Others there might 
be, scattered through the civilised world, in the same 
plight as herself, who would be glad to join her. She 
would found a religious order adapted to the peculiar 
wants of a peculiar class among modern souls. 

That was it. And then, for a time, she enjoyed rela- 
tive tranquillity, her mind appeased by the enormous 
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amount of quiet thought the laying preliminary founda- 
tions to the work entailed. But soon a new source of 
trouble welled up beneath her feet — the impossibility of 
keeping her energies at the same high-water mark with- 
out support of any kind, or sympathy, or direction. 

The holidays came to an end and the school returned 
to Rome. This last difficulty threatened to turn out 
worse than the original dilemma; not only did no one 
appear with whom she might have talked over her 
scheme, but the unfortunate Arduina could not even 
decide what sort of person would be likely to help her. 
She felt that nuns in a body would taboo her plans as 
savouring of revolutionary principles; of dangerous, 
worldly innovation; and no priest, unless there were un- 
usual breadth in him, would approve, she was sure, of 
women's taking the bit between their teeth to the extent 
that members of her institution undoubtedly would. 
An outsider who was neither a nun nor a priest would 
not understand the first word of her conception, because 
no one but a follower of monasticism ever yet grasped 
the monastic point of view. To fully comprehend and to 
sympathise with the ascetic principle means, generally, 
embracing it; that is, becoming a monk or a nun or a 
zealous priest, and coming under the head of semi- 
fanatics or relaxed automatons who would hoot any new 
and generous impulse as a device of Satan. 

Arduina tested one of her favourite nuns, and found 
her colder even, more inaccessible, than she had expected. 
In fact, she thoroughly alarmed the poor woman, Who 
fled to the Superior, Mother Agnes, or Notre MPre, 
telling her the child Arduina was a little crazed. 

After some more debate with herself, the girl asked for 
a few minutes' interview with the Reverend Mother. 
Before giving up hopes of finding help near at hand. 
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before accepting to " stand and wait " what future events 
might bring, she wanted to try for the last time whether 
complete openness, however painful to her proud sensi- 
tiveness, and perfect sincerity would not win her an 
outstretched hand. She wanted to see whether the most 
important member of a modern community founded in 
1865 were actually, or only in her too exacting eyes, 
narrow, hard, ignorant of human nature's various wants 
and unexpected evolutions. 

"The fault may be my own," she said; "a want of 
patience and sincerity. I have condemned a whole class 
of women on little shreds of evidence without giving 
them a fair trial. It is I who am prejudiced." 

She was waiting now for the interview to be granted. 

Besides the principal reason, sJhe wanted to see Mother 
Agnes to get exonerated from the distasteful business 
of going to confession to the fat old Dominican wlio was 
the school's spiritual father, and who had but one refrain 
for the most varied occasions : 

" Quite right, my child; go on! " 

She wanted leave to seek for herself a more congenial, 
a more enlightened director. 
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A NUN entered the class, carrying a heap of white 
things on one arm. She bent over the desk and whis- 
pered a few words to the sister in charge. 

** Mes enfants" said the latter, when the other nun 
had finished what she had come to say: "Notre Mire 
recommends all to be puncttxal with their dressing to- 
morrow. You must be in the chapel exactly at seven. 
Further, she wishes to see no untidiness, gloveless hands, 
and the like. She also desires the greatest propriety 
during the ceremony. You may look on, but you need 
not have curiosity written all over your faces; you are 
requested to be attentive during the sermon there will be, 
and not to constantly turn your heads towards the door 
when you hear people going out or coming in, as you 
did at the confirmation last week. Is it well under- 
stood?" 

The girls had stood while they were being spoken to. 

" Yes, mother," they answered in chorus as they sat 
down again. 

" Arduina d'Erella," continued the nun in a lower 
voice, " go to Notre Mire." 

She rose with a feeling of dread, and followed the 
sister who had come with all these messages through 
the dark play-room and the half-lit corridors. The effect 
of those low lamps was most depressing. 

Who is going to preach to-morrow? " asked the girl 
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of her escort. Sister Jane was one of the pleasant nuns 
who could be spoken to out of hours on occasion. 

''Monsignor Ferri, my child; a most remarkable 
man! " 

They both bent one knee on passing outside the 
chapel-door; crossed the sacristy, where a sister was 
trimming altar-lamps; the community-room, where five 
or six more were reading or writing; and knocked at a 
door on the left. 

A slim, used-up voice answered: 

" Come in! " and the nun, making way for Ardunia to 
pass before her, closed the door, leaving her to her fate. 

The Superior's particular room was rather more ele- 
gant than the rest of the convent. There was something 
incongruous about it too. The poor, hard bed, with a 
coarse rug thrown across it, contrasted with the hand- 
some, unmonastic travelling-clock; the well-bound 
books, in their simple, severely tasteful case, clashed with 
the hideous paste statue of St. Joseph on a shelf. Two 
or three photographs of nuns there were scattered about, 
all in good leather frames. 

Across the middle of the room was a long, low em- 
broidery stand, with a piece of fascinating work on white 
satin stretched over it; all around the little reels of gold 
and silver thread shone in the lamp-light, by the side of 
the pale, tender silks that hung fainting from the back 
of a chair. 

The table where Mother Agnes sat writing was over- 
charged with a variety of objects. There was a large 
Latin Bible; the Roman breviary in an oil-cloth cover 
to save it from the wear and tear of daily use; Thomas 
a Kempis in French; a heap of correspondence (all the 
nuns' letters that had to be read and closed by the 
Superior before being allowed to start for their several 
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destinations); there was a row of little round porcelain 
plates with different colours in them, and a carefully 
covered up parchment prepared for illumination; there 
were samples of blue winter stuffs for the girl's uniforms; 
and a pile of notes and account-books and bills to be 
paid pressed down by a curious stone picked up in the 
mountains to serve as a paper-weight. 

The nun herself was wrapped in a great white shawl, 
soft and thick. She looked ill; her complexion was not 
exactly pale, because she had a dark skin; but her large, 
keen eyes looked very tired. 

By the side of her there was a little chair — not really 
a small chair, but a large one that had had its legs cut 
shorter for some reason. All the inhabitants of Santa 
Marta were acquainted with that little chair, and it was 
dreaded by many. Arduina could have kicked it, it 
looked so knowing; but as she was motioned to it, she 
had to sit down in it instead. 

" Well, what is the matter, my dear child? You so 
seldom do me the honour of coming to me, that seeing 
you here quite g^ves me the impression of something 
unusual having turned up." 

Mother Agnes spoke slowly, marking her syllables 
distinctly, without, however, the shadow of a drawl, in a 
voice that would have been shrill if it had not been so 
very worn. There were long perpendicular lines down 
her face, like dried-up torrent-beds fretted there by the 
passage of many tears in a far-away by-gone. And the 
small, aristocratic, white hands, chapped and rough 
through want of care, that wiped the pen and laid it so 
neatly across the clean ink-stand, did not tremble, but 
they looked as if they ought to. 

She repeated her question with a smile that was quite 
kind 
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" What is it, my child? You have hitherto ignored me 
eompletely." 

" It is, mother," replied the other in a voice tfiat shook, 
" that I should like to tell you many things — only " 

" You are not afraid of me? *' 

"Oh, no!" 

Yet she was. She was singularly nervous of this 
Sfhrunken woman who had the power to give her soul 
fresh impetus or to damp all its hopes. 

" I have come to a decision, tna tn^e, since I saw you 
last; I want to be a nun." 

The Superior smiled again, a wan, weary smile. She 
was so used to that sort of thing! Girls so often came to 
her with that announcement after a series of spiritual 
exercises, an impressive ceremony, or a taking sermon. 
She knew exactly the sort of pallor, or furious blush, 
or uneasy, half-guilty stammer that, according to the 
various types, would precede the declaration. From 
the moment she had seen Arduina enter, she knew what 
ailed the girl, and she had no faith in her. The knowl- 
edge elicited from her no surprise, and not a little amuse- 
ment. 

" You are very young," she said, " to come thus sud- 
denly to so grave a decision. At your age, one may feel 
vague desires and aspirations, nothing more. What are 
your reasons for choosing the narrow path? You give 
yourself reasons, I presume?" 

" I wish," Arduina almost mumbled, " to give God all 
I have and all I am. I could not do that if I were ham- 
pered by other cares." 

" The motive is good, but you know as yet too little 
of religious life or of the world to decide in favour of 
either." 

" I know quite enough of the world and of people in 
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it to willingly give up ever having anything to do with 
it. And I know just enough of monastic life to make 
me thirst for more knowledge." 

The nun crossed her arms and hid her hands away in 
her wide, hanging sleeves. 

" And pray what is it you know of religious life? " 

"Very little, perhaps, of religious life as it is; but I 
have an ideal of my own. If it exist, this ideal, under 
some form or other, so much the better; if not, I will try 
to realise it myself." 

"How so?" 

" By founding a new monastic order to suit the spirit 
of our times." 

" Are you joking? " 

"Why should I joke, and why should I not do it? 
The greatest works are sometimes accomplished by the 
unworthiest instruments. What, at best, is the initiator 
of a work like this? A tool, no more. In one sense, we 
are all tools; one hardly knows the meaning of one's 
own individual acts until one sees the pattern they make 
when they are put together." 

The Superior's face darkened. 

"You philosophise too much, my dear child. And 
you think you have been given a far more important 
place in God's plans and thoughts than probably is yours. 
You take the question from quite a false point of view. 
If the more perfect loving and serving of God were your 
end, you would have no need to found religious orders, 
for saintliness only would be your aim, and saintliness can 
be reached from every place of starting. Why not do 
your best to live a holy life in the world? " 

The girl's proud, sweet lips curled contemptuously. 

" Half-and-half measures! They are hardly the means 
I should care to use in order to get to God." 
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Mother Agnes changed her manner. Her stem face 
shifted into a broad smile. 

"How the children amuse me!" she said. And her 
voice certainly sounded as if she were having some mer- 
riment all to herself. " They come to the convent, they 
just learn to say their prayers; they sometimes have in 
chapel a slight feeling of holy peace and calm, and im- 
mediately they imagine themselves to be favoured recep- 
tacles of God's grace. You have had no revelations as 
yet, Arduina, say? Quite aure? " 

" You would not laugh, perhaps, mother, if you quite 
understood; but I don't think you do! " 

" Understand? Of course I understand it all, per- 
fectly. Your temperament is of the most excitable; 
moreover, you absorb an atmosphere very readily. You 
have enjoyed hearing our oflftce dhanted; you have heard 
us laugh and chatter a/t our recreation as if we had not a 
care in the world; you have seen us enter the chapel on 
feast-days looking well in our great white mantles, and 
you have thought it would be very nice to become a nun. 
Pondering a little more on the question, without even 
pausing to consider whether such a step were God's will 
for you or not, with the want of reverence that is the 
mark of youth and of ignorance, you have made the 
round of all the orders you have so superficially heard 
of, and have decided in your wisdom that no rule is stern 
or perfect enough for your young zeal. Of course your 
zeal and yotir ardour for the most perfect are superior 
to what anybody else's ever was before or ever will be. 
Besides, it would be very grand to build a new column for 
the temple of monasticism — there is always such a fas- 
cination in things ascetic, even for the so-called ad- 
vanced thinkers, who, by destroying the scientific and his- 
toric possibility of God and of Jesus Christ, destroy our 
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very raisan d*tire. And writing out the rules in a good- 
looking copy-book, with the paragraphs well defined 
and the title page ornamented in your fairest hand, would 
be such incomparable fun. Is it not so? If you will 
have the frankness to face the humiliating truth and to 
acknowledge it bravely, you will see there is a great deal 
of bare fact in what I say." 

Arduina's lips had grown cold and nearly white. She 
did not feel hurt, insulted, for there was no vanity in her 
composition; only unutterably sad. 

" I think we approach the subject very differently, 
mother. I did not think anyone could decide in so 
sacred a matter on the grounds you have just mentioned, 
much less I who take nothing lightly. I do not believe 
I have made up my mind to found an order for the pleas- 
ure of doing «o, or with the hope of accomplishing a 
noisy act. I shall do so simply because an order such 
as I conceive it does not exist and might, if possible, 
satisfy the wants of many." 

" How do you know that it does not exist? What sort 
of an institution is it you want to establish? " 

" A society of female, twentieth-century Jesuits." 

Had Mother Ag^es been a schoolboy instead of a nun, 
she would have whistled. She had to content herself 
with laughing for the relief of her feelings; laughing 
made her choke, so that she coughed till she cried. 

" Something decadent, something Hn de stick, eh? Oh 
dear, oh dear! " And she laug'hed again. I think she 
only stopped when her sides ached, because it was un- 
dignified to hold them. 

Altogether Arduina felt very small. 

" Why should you laugh, mother? I should not laugh 
at someone who came and told me things." 

How can I believe all this to be serious? Really, 
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child, you should take pity on the many things I have to 
get through with in the course of the day, and not come 
here to make fun of me." 

Arduina did not reply, and the nun went on in a 
different tone: 

" Before you go — ^you have said all you wanted to, 
have you not? — ^there are one or two little observations / 
should like to make you. We are not satisfied with you, 
my little Arduina. The sisters in charge of the classroom 
tell me you are seldom really occupied with your studies 
— I understand the reason now I know your startling 
plans — ^your idleness is of the worst possible example. 
Also, you have once or twice been reading books not 
belonging to the convent. These are two very grave 
accusations, the last especially. How can I believe in 
your aspirations to extraordinary saintliness when I find 
you out in clandestine disobedience to a very simple rule? 
You cannot submit to the rule of study, and you are 
guilty of underhand dealings by introducing novels and 
poetry into the school, which you know is the thing most 
strictly prohibited." 

The " novels and poetry " brought a smile full of irony 
to the girl's lips. 

" Is it not quite so, my child? " 

"Oh, quite so!" 

"You do not seemed convinced?" 

" I am perfectly convinced." 

The Superior gave her a quick glance and her face lost 
the half-playfulness that had lingered round it, in an 
instant. 

" I wish you to thoroughly understand, my dear girl, 
that you can practise no tricks and no dissimulation on 
us. From the first we have not approved of your man- 
ner, though having to put up with it was partly my own 
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fault for making in your case an exception to one of our 
customs, and taking so old a girl into our midst. A 
certain amount of insincerity is your worst failing; we 
can never quite grasp your thoughts. At your age, and 
if you wish to become a true child of Santa Marta, you 
should be open as day and clear as crystal. All this talk- 
ing to Gabriella de Simone in remote corners is to me a 
very bad symptom. We tolerated it during the first few 
months of your school life because you came to us fresh 
from home, knowing nothing of our ways and discipline, 
and must have been lonely. Now it must stop. Sister 
Jane, who accompanied you here, tells me you are un- 
bearable whenever Gabriella comes to the chapel or the 
painting lesson. And it is even less allowable this year 
than last; for, having left school, she is now an outsider, 
who can only bring news and ideas, wholly unfit for you 
to hear, from the busy world. You constantly converge 
towards each other when not actually together, exchang- 
ing sly looks and surreptitious smiles, as if you knew 
some secret of each other's. What is there," with grow- 
ing irritation, "between you two?" 

" Nothing, except love and a long habit of intimate, 
almost hourly, communion that is not broken in a day." 

" You have plenty of time for all your intimacies when 
you see her in the parlour, where she almost always 
comes with no older person of her family, leaving her 
maid in the hall; this also against the rules. Twice a 
week for an hour or two ought to be enough for any- 
one, I should think. You may keep all your sentimental 
friendship for these occasions, or for when you have left 
school; it is not compatible with the tone of Santa 
Marta." 

The time was past when Arduina could be stung to 
sharp answers. She bent her head slightly, without a 
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word. But she could not help looking hurt and haughty, 
thereby displeasing Mother Agnes. 

" You should be more amenable to reproof, Arduina," 
she said, rising, "or you will make but a poor nun," re- 
turning to playfulness as she turned her lamp down a 
little. " Run away now. You have no more to say to 
me? Remember I am always here, when you are in 
trouble or in difficulties, and always ready to help you 
on. 

The girl rose too. She held her peace about the 
Dominican father. Something told her she would not 
get what she wanted, and she did not wish to run the risk 
of a second lecture, that would run this time on the 
making of unnecessary fuss. 

Mother Agnes traced the sign of a small cross lightly 
with her thumb on Arduina's forehead: " Grod bless you 
and keep you- straight." 

When the girl was gone, the worthy Superior, having 
with those few gentle words closed the list of her day's 
occupations, took off her black stuff apron, put it by with 
tender care so that no bad crease or wayward fold should 
cause her to sin against Holy Poverty, and went towards 
the chapel for a few minutes' communion with her Master 
before the ringing of the Office bell. 

Just outside the sacristy she met Sister Jane. 

" Did you accompany Arduina back to the class? " she 
inquired, with her fingers on the door-knob. 

" No, ma fntre, she is at present in the chapel, and I 
am sure what you have said tp her must be working 
already, for she was crying, I am sure, and, by the move- 
ment of her shoulders, sobbing too, very much." 

The Superior shook her head sadly. 

" It will take more than we would have the firmness 
say or do to break down that spirit of hers. 
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been spoiled, she has been too independent, and she has 
inquired too freely into all things. Proud as Lucifer, 
my dear sister, hard as nails, and dreadfully excitable 
besides, — ^it would require one of God's most startling 
miracles to convert her." 

" Still, God is very good, and our Lady may serve her 
yet." 

" Ah, sister! we cannot, of course, doubt His goodness; 
but experience is very saddening. It goes much against 
the grain to say it, but I am afraid Arduina will turn out 
to be the one hundredth sheep that gave our Lord so 
much trouble." 

" It is sad indeed, and we must pray very hard." 
Both nuns stopped a moment, poised on one foot, their 
mouths a trifle open, their eyes meeting space with a 
reflective gaze, both occupied with their own private 
thoughts, yet both seeming to ponder over each other's 
words; then one sighed and the other shook her head, 
both as if to relieve themselves of an incantation. Sister 
Jane went to some copying in the community-room; 
Mother Agnes turned the handle of the chapel-door. 
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The taking of a nun's final, irrevocable vows has so 
often been described, that there is nothing new left to be 
said about the time-worn ceremony. Only it is never 
the fainting, sobbing, gloomy affair some sensational 
writers (who have probably never assisted at a profes- 
sion) seem to take a gruesome delight in making it out 
to be. 

Arduina herself, who ought to have known better, 
prepared to have her feelings harrowed far more than 
they eventually were, as she took her place in the school 
stalls, that had been crowded into a comer so as to leave 
the centre of the chapel free. 

When all the spectators had taken their places, — of 
parents or friends there were none, for the sister was an 
orphan and a foreigner, — Mass began. The vestments 
were white, and the music was good. It was the Superior 
who furnished the best pieces, in her highly-cultivated 
voice, that she had strained and drained till there was 
only a reminiscence of it left. 

Monsignor Ferri, who officiated, was a tall, lean man, 
with a long nose, a kind mouth, and large, keen, dark 
eyes, a little prominent and a little too close together. 
There -was about him the unmistakable 1 
a look, too, of intellect and fanaticism 
in equal doses. His manner of sayinj 
edifying; never once did he raise his 
mumble over his Latin as most priest 
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an air of distinction, from his clean face to his severely 
elegant shoes, that revealed his birth. 

Arduina, who was interested in priests, pronounced 
him what Sister Jane had declared he was the evening 
before, " a remarkable man." 

And when he turned to address the congregation after 
the Gospel was read, before beginning the ceremony 
proper, she did more than pronounce him a remarkable 
man. 

She told therself he must be a saint, and a clever one 
besides. The thought that such might be the case gave 
every movement of his a quiet charm, and riveted her 
eyes to his face and his sober gestures, her mind to his 
picked and earnest words. 

What did he say? 

She could never remember distinctly. He spoke of 
Christ as of a loving and abandoned God, thirsting, crav- 
ing, begging for the love that is his due and is so con- 
stantly refused to him by man's ingratitude. He spoke 
of the supreme happiness to be found in total renuncia- 
tion, with the ring of personal experience. And he spoke 
of the misunderstanding that nuns and monks are ex- 
posed to from the blindness and ignorance of outsiders. 

But," he said, controlling his short burst of indignation, 

they do not know, they do not understand! Oh! Si 
scirem donum Dei! If they knew the gift of God! But 
they do not understand! " Then he directed his words 
more particularly to Sister Clarice, who was sitting in 
the middle of the chapel, before the communion-rail. 

" Do not think, my sister, that you have undertaken a 
light and a common task, or that your sacrifice ends with 
the vows you are going to pronounce. The work is but 
begun. It is not in retiring from the world and living 
under a set of rules that your mission consists. Not in 
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the leaving of kind family, in the voluntary plunging of 
parents and brothers in natural and excusable grief; not 
in the torturing of your body with instruments of pen- 
ance; not in the wearying of your intellect with seraphic 
contemplation. Not again in the accomplishing of long 
fasts or the working of miracles; in nothing of all this 
does fidelity to your vocation consist, but in Love alone. 

"Love, my sister, love! 

" Love will teach you all, from the more perfect ob- 
servance of some tiny detail in your rule to the highest 
conception of God that may be granted you on earth. 
And not an ordinary, puny love, but the love of heroism, 
the love of the Saints, the love of Christ himself for his 
Father in Heaven. 

" Yes, you are called to heroism, to sanctity, to martyr- 
dom. To nothing less. And not in the noisy acts that 
are reserved to others, but in the little straws that may be 
laid upon your shoulders. You may be called upon to 
bear much or little; I do not know you and I cannot 
tell. If much, you will have to call to your aid whatever 
resources love has to offer, for the much may be too 
much for any but a heroic love. If little (and yours be 
a generous nature), you will find in the smallness of 
the task set you the highest martyrdom a delicate soul 
can know. 

" If much or little, whether in external acts of useful- 
ness, or in interior, ascensional acts of purification, you 
are called upon to behave as a heroine, as a saint, and 
as a martyr. Nothing less will satisfy the God who has 
ordered, the Saviour who has called for help, the Spouse 
who has once said: * Venil' And if you fall short of this 
the highest in the path you have chosen, you will have 
fallen short of your duty as surely, and more ignobly, 
than the publicans and sinners who knew no better." 
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Abruptly he turned to the altar and took up the book 
containing the ritual of the ceremony. 

He asked Sister Clarice the customary questions: what 
she desired, what was her intention in wishing to join the 
congregation, and others. 

Then he gave her the gold ring and the crucifix, and, 
holding the consecrated Host before her eyes like an 
immaculate seal, heard her pronounce her vows. 

The hackneyed pin would have been heard, if it had 
chosen to drop at that moment in the small chapel, where 
the atmosphere was heavy with flowers and incense. 
And in the midst of the awed hush, the usual sounds 
floated up from the streets, where newspapers went on 
being sold, and peeled frogs in cans and burnt nuts in 
paper horns went on being offered with the cry peculiar 
to each dainty, while a woman in flesh and blood was 
renouncing love, joy, and free-will for ever. 

Yet none seemed sad about it. The girl herself — she 
was just twenty — knelt perfectly calm, her own business- 
like self. Only she seemed to have shrunk within her- 
self, within the sphere of what she had to do, as if her 
gaze were turned inwards, as if in very truth she were 
dead or callous to all else. 

The silence grew more expectant, and all eyes were 
fixed on the uncomfortably white Host gleaming above 
the communion-rail. 

" In the presence of the most Holy and August Trin- 
ity and of the Blessed Sacrament, I, once Marie Eugenie 
de Creilhac, now Sister Clarice of the Incarnation, vow 
to our most Holy Father St. Augustine, to Our Mother 
General, and to the Superior of this house, that I will live 
in poverty, chastity, and obedience, according to tlie con- 
stitutions of this Congregation of Santa Marta, under the 
rule of St Augustine, until my death." 
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She signed the sheet of paper on which her vows were 
written, and the Sacrament disappeared between her 
lips. 

Instantly she pulled down her veil, and let her face 
drop into her hands with a happy sigh of relief. 

A sob or two burst from the people behind her, for 
there were mothers among the spectators. 

After a moment's pause, she drew away from the altar, 
and with an imperceptible movement of the knees — ^how 
she must have practised, to do it so well! — she slipped 
flat to the floor, and lay there at full length. Two sisters 
drew over her a large black pall with a violet cross upon 
it, and a gold fringe round it. They set a heavy brass 
chandelier down at each corner of the pall, as if to hold 
her fast. 

Then, after another pause, while Mass was being 
finished, the nuns in a row on each side of the living 
corpse intoned the Penitential Psalms and the Office for 
the Dead. 

The prostrate woman heaved in breathing under her 
pall, as if to warn her sisters that she was not dead, and 
could not die, for all their chanting. 

And the service ended. 

Two lay sisters came forward again, and taking the 
black cloth by two of its edges, drew it rapidly back. 
Sister Clarice rose with the same skilful movement as 
when she had fallen on her face, and, with her lighted 
taper in her hand, slowly made the round of the tearful 
community, giving to each nun the kiss of peace. 

Arduina was stirred, stunned. 

The sight of that young, bright existence nipped in 
the bud, of that warm blood stopped in its course by a 
sudden frost, of the quiet sacrifice from which there was 
no escape, did not strike her. She would have done the 
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same herself, in the same mamner too, if she had seen any 
use in the whole ceremony. Besides, she envied the 
young nun's simple faith in the order and the rules she 
had chosen; she envied her power of following a course 
without complications like the ones that thickened round 
her own path, without secret misgivings or undue 
aspirations. 

What thrilled her with the passionate excitement of a 
discovery or an invention was the warmth and quiet 
earnestness of Monsignor Ferri's words. She felt that 
she could believe in that man; that she could rest satis- 
fied in a decision of his, as on the superiorly-illumined 
judgment of a mind both true and clear. She was fas- 
cinated by him, and the over-charge of her soul, instead 
of gathering as usual in heavy knots round her forehead, 
that a long habit of self-repression made it impossible to 
dissolve, for once melted in soft, gentle tears that did her 
good. 

Arduina rested her shoulders against the back of the 
bench while the music of a triumphal march swelled from 
the organ, and watched Monsignor Ferri as he crossed 
the chapel on his way to the sacristy, chalice in hand. 
She could have thrown herself at his feet there and then, 
but for the impropriety of the thing, pouring out the 
story of her life and of her soul's hunger. He would 
understand, and she would no longer have to think and 
decide for herself at the risk of blundering. It never 
took very long for Arduina to make up her mind about 
anything, and her plans were soon laid. She would find 
out where he heard confessions, and on her first half- 
holiday out she would get the Archangel to take her 
there. 

The moment that followed her resolution, as she knelt 
with her forehead on her crossed hands, was one of 
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absolute peace — of the peace that was so rare in her over- 
electric organism. 

Gently the sister who was that morning in charge of 
the school clapped her thin palms; the girls rose, and the 
mass of snowy veils, that looked at a distance like an 
evolving group of white clouds, glided in single file back 
to the class. 

It was Thursday, and visitor's day. Arduina was all 
one fidget until about half-past three that afternoon, 
when a lay sister came and fetched her to the parlour. 

8 



XIII. 

She had not seen Gabriella alone since her return from 
the holidays, for Maria de Simone had come with her 
niece on her two preceding visits. Sea-bathing did not 
seem to have done the Archangel any good; her eyes 
shone too much in her pale cheeks, and she had lost flesh 
to the point of making her mouth seem large. Arduina, 
who had noticed this two Thursdays ago, was even more 
anxious than usual for a private chat. 

She found lier walking up and down in an irritated 
way, with discontent sitting on her face. They settled 
down as far as possible from the other groups of boarders 
and visitors, and they talked very low, holding each 
other's hands. 

" I am glad Aunt has had the sense to send me alone. 
I was dying for you. You can't think how miserable I 
am!" 

It was so novel a thing to hear the Archangel com- 
plaining of misery, and Arduina was so fond of her, that 
she forgot all her own preoccupations and drew her chair 
nearer to Gabriella's. 

" My own, I can see that. You look quite ill. Tell 
me all about it." 

" I wish you knew without my telling." 

" Are you in love? " smiling half playfully. 

"How did you guess?" And the girl flushed with 
annoyance at being so easily read, with relief at being 
spared the embarrassing confession. 
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" Is that it, really? " 

" Why, yes. What else could it be? " 

Arduina knew many things besides love productive of 
unhappiness, but she mentioned none of them. 

"Who is it, dear?" 

"The son of one of my trustees — Sant' Onofrio. A 
sailor." 

"Prospero Sant' Onofrio? The captain?" cried 
Arduina, as if glad it should be someone she knew, at 
least by name. Her life had been so secluded that even 
the names she was acquainted with were very few. 

" Speak lower; yes, just him. I was aware of his 
existence, of course, but I never came across him before 
this summer, because my visits to the Sant' Onofrio's 
were so rare, and because he was never at home. His 
people, too, have not always been here; you know they 
are half Neapolitan. I wish I had continued never com- 
ing across him. You remember the Sant' Onofrios took 
the ground floor of your villa for the season? " 

" Yes, I know that." 

"Well, they took it just because the son's torpedo 
boat was stationed at Frasso." 

" His wAa/ boat?" 

" Torpedo boat. Don't you know what a torpedo boat 
is? It's named after a fish." 

" I knew of the fish, but not of the boat. What's it 
used for?" 

Gabriella explained, not over-technically. 

" They sent him to Frasso on a mission about some 
carrier pigeons. You know they use carrier pigeons for 
despatches in time of war, and every year they exercise 
them, so that they may get used to flying over the sea. 
Now and then the cages full of pigeons would come 
down to Frasso from Rome; the captain would embark 
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them, steam them off so many miles from the coast, and 
let them loose in the morning. He went as far as Sar- 
dinia, sometimes; and fancy, all the birds but seven got 
back to their place in Rome quite safe! " 

"Is he nice?" 

Considering the girl was in love with the man, it was 
rather a useless question to ask. Gabriella clasped her 
hands together tightly. 

" Nice? I Tvish you had been there this summer 1 It's 
impossible not to like him; everybody does. And I — 
well, what's the use of making descriptions? You know 
just how one feels when one's head is gone." 

" No, I don't." 

" But you can imagine. It's torture. You were right 
once when you said you didn't believe love was worth 
its salt. There's no humble-pie I wouldn't eat for him 
— ^and he — he hasn't so much as noticed whether I am a 
white girl or a red Indian! " 

" Oh — he doesn't care for you, then? " 

" No; he cares for nobody but himself. Stay, though, 
I didn't mean that. Oh, why can't he love me! " 

" Probably because he can't" 

Arduina did not know how philosophically she had 
approached the only solution there is to one of Love's 
most sickening mysteries. Why does a woman's love 
so seldom win back love? 

"You poor Archangel!" she went on, "it must be 
awful. I wish I could bear it for you." 

" I knew you would say that, and I knew you would 
mean it when you had said it. That's why I thought 
I should burst if I didn't see you soon. Oh dear! I 
was so jolly happy before! Now there's no fun in any- 
thing." 

"Won't you ever see him again?" 
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" Not in the same way as down there^ morning, noon, 
and night, unless they send him to Frasso again next 
year. He seemed to think it rather likely, though." 

" If he does come, he might do next year what he 
hasn't done this." 

Gabriella shook her head. 

" Never — he wouldn't even trouble to flirt with me." 

" Or you may get over it? " 

She shook her head again, this time with more vigour 

" That, never! " 

She was in earnest and she looked sincerely wretched. 
The tears sprang to the eyes of Arduina — ^Arduina who 
could so seldom cry over her personal troubles. And 
the sight of her sympathy moved Gabriella more than her 
own tale of grief. 

" Never mind, Beauty. Don't take it so much to heart I 
Each one of us poor mortals must have some bother in 
his or her turn. At the worst, it gives one something to 
think about. Tell me about yourself." 

" There is not much to tell, only that I have found out 
what I want to do. I am going to institute a new 
Order." 

"Are you?" 

The Archangel neither laughed nor started. Perhaps 
she shared the general opinion, that coming from Ar- 
duina nothing had the right to surprise, because every- 
thing was to be expected. Perhaps, too, she had guessed 
her friend would jump at that conclusion, since the 
winter, since she had been made the confidante of her 
perplexity about the choice of a Rule. She remembered 
having once laughingly advised her to become a hermit, 
for she could then make out her own Rule and have it all 
to herself besides. 

Her thoughts on the subject had not gone very deep, 
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however, judging by the questions she proceeded to 
ask. 

What will you call it? " 
The Society of Santa Croce." 

Why choose that name? It reminds me unpleasantly 
of Santa Marta." 

" You don't know, and I can't explain. I was never 
good at explaining. When I shall have the rules written 
down and ready, you shall have them to read." 

" What is the Order meant for? It isn't contempla- 
tive, I hope? " 

" Not exactly. It is meant to spread a collection of 
women over the earth, in every art and trade, radiating 
from a warm nucleus, and reproducing in themselves, 
whether they believe Him God or man, or both, the 
exact figure of Jesus Christ." 

" Then you would have heathens and Christians all 
mixed up together? " 

" Heathen is a strong word to use nowadays. But I 
know what you mean. Yes, I would have women of 
every shade of opinion meeting in one central point: 
admiration for the Cross. I would demand but this 
common faith in the redeeming power of Christ's ex- 
ample, and a strict conformity to the rules of the Order. 
I myself firmly believe in the divinity of Christ and His 
mission — indeed, to me personally He is more than God." 
Her eyes had in them an illumined look. " But all are 
not of my opinion, and those who cannot believe in our 
religion are sometimes the very cream of humanity as 
regards qualities of heart and intellect. They belong to 
the class of those who think and want to do; and while 
they cannot recognise the divinity of Christ, they yet 
recognise His incomparable perfection as a synthesis of 
all the good there ever was or ever will be in any creed, 
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in any philosophy, as an arch-type. Why should they 
be excluded — their flame, their purity, their art, their 
sympathy and their learning — ii they have anything of 
all this in them? They shall blend with the others, the 
mystics in a truer sense, who in their turn shall be taught 
breadth of view and toleration by being forced into con- 
tact with them; and they shall all live and act so as to 
reach, in different branches of thought and activity, one 
common ideal of individuality as Holy Cross Sisters. 
That's the plan — the backbone of it, at least. I am col- 
lecting the details slowly, for it is very hard to make a 
rule suiting both classes of souls and uniting the three 
indispensable elements — ^formative power, flexibility and 
duration." 

Gabriella hazarded no answer; she hadn't quite taken 
it all in. When she did speak, it was with a chuckle of 
amusement: 

" And what does Mother Agnes say? You seemed 
disposed to try taking her into your confidence last time 
I saw you? " 

" She doesn't know much about it. I have only 
thought the scheme out superficially myself. Nor would 
she have listened had I been able to tell her. She isn't 
good for anything; you should have seen her face at the 
mere word foundation! " 

" Mother Agnes is a fool; I always said so." 

" She is no fool, she is a nun," 

" Don't you slur on nuns now you are going to be one 
yourself." 

"Ah!" — and again the illumined look, as if the 
wrestled-for ideal lay radiantly golden beyond the parlour 
wall, beyond the gaudy picture that hung there of Leo 
XIII. 

" Ah I " she said, " not a nun like thcU." 
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'* It is a pity, though/' Gabriella said, half-musingly. 
** You would have made a man so happy; and — ^it seems 
a shame to say such a thing to a piece of solemnity like 
you, but it's the truth — ^you would have looked so well in 
a ball-dress I" 

To Gabriella's intense astonishment, Arduina did not 
appear shocked at her frivolity. She merely answered 
in a matter-of-fact way: 

" I don't think I should. My shoulders are too thin." 
But you would have made a fascinating wife! " 
There's a mistake 1 If you had said a fascinating 
mistress, I would grant you the hyperbolic expression. I 
am not humdrum enough for our men," with infinite bit- 
terness, " and I could not take to a foreigner. You for- 
get," almost savagely, " that except in a case of hopeless 
imbecility on the part of her husband, a wife must either 
forfeit his love, or stop allowing herself the luxury of oc- 
casional blues, sadness, nerves, originality of any sort. 
And there are colours in me that no matrimonial duck- 
ings will ever wash out. So we should quarrel — ^unless 
I consented to bleach, to be sat' upon, to have my ego 
destroyed. And what would be the earthly good of 
that? " 

" When one loves, one is quite willing to be sat upon," 
broke in Gabriella dolorously. 

" Granted. But what man is worth being loved that 
way?" 

" You don't know any men." 

" But I see lots. I look at every man that passes me 
in the street, and they disgust me, judging by their ig- 
noble faces, each individual one of them." 

" What virulence! One would think you were a jilted 
old maid." 

Arduina laughed. 
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" You are right; probably I was a shade too emphatic. 
But certain things make me emphatic. We are in the 
pot-and-pan stage here in Italy yet — the kitchen-fire 
stage — ^and I want a throne. One with a cushion of 
thorns, perhaps, but always a throne." 

" Sweet Christian humility/' smiled GabrieUa. 

" Perhaps it is undue pride," answered the other 
thoughtfully. " If so, I will try to get over the feeling. 
But I don't think it is. Most people would have nothing 
to say to the sort of throne I dream of." 

" So you still want to be a saint? " 

" What a way of putting it! Of course I do! There 
is no help for it. I should be useless in any other sphere, 
and no other aim will fill up my soul." 

" In a word " (GabrieUa seemed quite herself again), 
" you can never be happy unless you are making yourself 
miserable, as the Beast used to say." 

" That's it very likely, according to some people's point 
of view." 

" When is Santa Croce to be founded? " 

" Not till I am twenty-one, for certain. Any time 
after that. But I must have two things before I think 
of beginning: someone to guide me and someone to join 
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You ought to look out for a proper confessor. A 
wide, liberal priest." 

" A liberal priest, who would be at the same time holy, 
is hard to find. But I think I have got what I want — 
Monsignor Ferri, who preached at Sister Clarice's pro- 
fession. By the way, why didn't you come? You were 
asked, and they kept a chair for you." 

" Too early. I meant to make an effort and get here 
by seven, but my limbs refused to leave the bed. What 
about this paragon? How are you going to reach him? 
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Mother Agnes, unless I have ceased to know her, will 
never consent to your firing Father Vincent." 

" I want you to take me to where he confesses on my 
next afternoon out. I know it falls on one of his con- 
fession-days. He hears people regularly from three till 
dark. Do you mind in the least? " 

" Mind? Why should I? We shall have to get clear 
of Aunt, who, I know, had the sweet intention in her 
overwhelming kindness of taking you somewhere or 
other. To hear the band play up on the Pincio, I believe. 
That's the only difficulty. But I can manage it easily." 

" You are sure it won't put you out? " 

" It's the sort of expedition that rather amuses me. I 
want to see what he's like. Maybe I shall go to him my- 
self. I haven^t * shrived me clean ' for two months or 
so, and I need the purifying process badly — ^a kind of 
autumn cleaning, you know." 

" You are too good to me." 

" No, I'm not. Only I would do most things for you, 
because I'm fond of you, so that it comes round to just 
pleasing myself. And you pick me up so wonderfully. 
I shall want you dreadfully these months," her pretty face 
clouding over. " Oh, Beauty, I am in a way! " 

" Poor Archangel! But I wish you would believe me. 
The Idylls of the King are lovely — to read about; but, 
thank Heaven, we are not all Elaines! It's the sort of 
thing one soon cures of." 

She pulled her hand away fretfully from Arduina's al- 
most painfully strong grasp. 

" Don't talk like the rest ! " A second's interval ; then, 
with a change of tone, she spoke again: 

" Where is he to be found, this ghostly man of yours? 
Do you know already, or shall I hunt him up for you? " 

Six o'clock struck, out in the hall. 
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Arduina rose instantly; she was cultivating subordina* 
tion and scrupulous obedience. 

" I got the sacristy sister to tell me." 

** Oh I She has nothing to do with the school, and so 
could not scent mischief in your asking. You piece of 
cunning 1 What church is it? " 

The convent supper-bell rang, 

" San Lorenzo in Lucina." 
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By the time next Wednesday afternoon appeared, 
Gabriella had changed her mind about also going up to 
Monsignor FerrL Her sins would keep, she said. So 
she left her friend alone in the church, and went off on 
some errand or other with ZeiSrina, her maid. 

The Church of San Lorenzo in Lucina stands in a 
piazza of the same name opening out of the noisy, fash- 
ionable Corso. It is long, dark, cool, silent; and straight 
in front of you, as you enter, you are met by the 
agonized face of Guido Reni's dying Cristo. I have 
known men, strong men, who believed neither in God's 
existence nor their own, sob before that picture in some 
terrible pain and come away comforted. There is magic 
in it. 

Here and there, passing through the yellow curtains 
from the high windows, shafts of sunlight like dancing 
gold-powder poured down on the ancient pavement, 
resting there in irregular squares. 

Nobody was kneeling at Monsignor Ferri's confes- 
sional, for Arduina had come so soon after three that he 
had himself only just arrived. He saw the girl cross the 
church in his direction, and prepared to receive her by 
putting his breviary down, drawing the curtain before 
him, and opening the wooden shutter behind the grating 
at his left. 

As she knelt, the dry wood creaked under her weight. 
She was extremely nervous; her heart was beating, her 
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hands were cold, and her cheeks were flushed. With the 
pride that was hers from birth, and the reserve that mis- 
understanding had developed to a morbid pitch, the effort 
she was making in thus resolving to speak of herself 
before a perfect stranger agitated her. 

Arduina crossed herself and began by the customary 
formula: 

" Father, give me your blessing, for I have sinned." 

** Dio la benedica, in the name of the Father, of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost." 

Then she recited the prayer before confession, the 
humble Confiteor, and the priest asked her the preliminary 
question: 

" How long is it since your last confession? " 

" Ten days, padre" 

"Well, my child?" 

She told the list of faults committed in that time. The 
priest could tell by the slight imperfections she accused 
herself of that hers was no ordinary half-and-half reli- 
gion. She had, it appeared to him, a certain knowledge 
of mystic and ascetic practice; he could tell that also by 
the methodical way she set about the business of confes- 
sion, telling the more important things first, instead of 
doing like so many of her age, who begin by the accusa- 
tion of insignificant faults, and then leave the priest to 
drag from them as best he can the confession of the sins 
they are really ashamed of. 

Arduina had told three fibs; had lost her temper, 
answering sharply, twice; had frittered time away, 
dawdling or dreaming about once a day; had had proud 
thoughts about herself twice, and once an impure thought 
that she had not been able to drive away immediately. 

" Then I have neglected keeping myself in the presence 
of God very often, and have not attended to my medita- 
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tion properly, through thinking of something about a 
friend of mine that worried me. There has been nothing 
else that I can remember." 

She paused, and the priest did not begin at once the 
little lecture that is customary before the giving of ab- 
solution. Arduina was turning now hot and now cold; 
at regular intervals a deep sigh from an old crone who 
was telling her beads in a dark corner with tempestuous 
devotion swept through the ghostly church like the 
sound of a draught through an open door. The poor 
hag sighed over her beads, and an old man with a few 
scant white hairs, who was kneeling with both hands 
clasped over a stout stick as if for support, kept changing 
the position of his feet on the marble slabs of the pave- 
ment, and clearing his throat, with a shuffling and a 
scraping that rang along the sonorous roof, vibrated 
through the arches, and twisted round the pillars till it 
died away somewhere behind the altar. 

" Then, my child, you intend to accuse yourself of all 
ihe sins of your past life, committed by thoughts, words, 
actions, and omissions. As spiritual penance you will 
recite the psalm Miserere once, trying to excite in your 
heart feelings of sincere contrition for your faults. I see 
you know many things that will aid you in keeping pure 
and good — the daily practice of meditation for instance. 
Do not, if you can help it, let other thoughts come be- 
tween you and the sight of God, which is the most 
beautiful sight in heaven or on earth. And if your head 
sometimes is weary, do not think your prayer less accept- 
able to God through being less fervent. Do not struggle 
and fret, but remain calm under God's gaze, remember- 
ing that nothing can come to you in the way of tempta- 
tion but by His will or His permission, and that whatever 
flows from that divine source is always the best thing for 
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you. Try to avoid falsehoods ; they are among the things 
most displeasing to God, who not only is the fountain of 
all Truth, but is in himself Truth. Besides, a falsehood 
is so small, so mean a thing! It is a lowering of our- 
selves as human beings, not only a failing as Christians. 

" Recite, then, your act of contrition and prepare to 
receive holy absolution." 

Not the words, so much as the tone and the manner, 
spoke of intense feeling, born of deep conviction. There 
was an appearance of firm good sense and steady reason, 
beautified by a really absorbing love in everything the 
priest said, that was a relief from the usual cant. 

Her first opinion of the man was more than confirmed. 
Arduina grasped her left wrist in her right hand, and, 
as plainly as her tightened throat and dry lips allowed 
her, broke in: 

" Father, I beg your pardon, there are some other 
things I should like to tell if I am not taking up too 
much of your time just now." 

" I have no time of my own, my daughter; my whole 
time belongs to each soul that comes to me. How old 
are you? " 

" I shall be seventeen in March." 

" You are a foreigner, of course? " 

" No, my father is Roman. But my mother was Eng- 
lish, and I did not learn my native tongue till I was six 
or seven — till after her death, in fact; that, I suppose, ac- 
counts for my accent." 

" You have lost your mother, then? Your father 
also? " 

" No, he is alive and well. I am not with him now. I 
have been at school at a convent for the last nine 
months." 

She went on to give the story of her childhood in 
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short sentences that were, like most of her phrases, quick, 
pictorial, and to the point. She was not five minutes 
in laying bare all the circumstances that had determined 
what she now came to explain: her state of mind, and 
the decision arrived at during the summer. She sketched 
the profile of the Order she meant to found, winding up 
with these words: 

" I know mine do not seem strictly orthodox ideas, but 
I also know they are more orthodox than they seem. 
The only objections that could be made to the scheme 
are the training of the nuns in all sorts of arts and crafts 
according to their bent, some of them distinctly un- 
monastic, and the placing of the Catholic side by side 
with unbelieving subjects. I answer the first objection 
by promising, through the strength of the Rule, that these 
women shall have hearts and characters so tempered as 
to come away victorious from the test of contact with 
the busy, modern world; and the second by the con- 
sideration that the presence of women whose faith is 
firm, lofty and illumined side by side with others who 
have no faith, must result, when the believers are prop- 
erly trained, not in their own injury, but in the good of 
their sisters. 

" Over and above the successful answering of objec- 
tions, there is something else that keeps me firm in my 
project, and it is the feeling that all this does not come 
from me, but has been instilled into my mind and nur- 
tured there by the force of a superior Will, by the warmth 
of a superior Love. 

"Sometliing pushes me, something drives me on. 
Whatever the obstacles, whatever the pain, I must do it; 
I must go straight to the end. Will you be the one to 
advise me, padre? Will you help me? " 

Monsignor Fern, with one glance of his practised eye. 
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had read the girl through, had weighed her, judged her. 
She would make the best nun of all the religiously in- 
clined morsels of eccentricity fallen under his direction. 
To favour her wild-goose plan of practical reconciliation 
between mystic and agnostic blue-stockings was per- 
fectly ridiculous. Though there was nerve and muscle 
in her plan, or in her way of presenting it, it was a 
wicked, foolish piece of infatuation. 

He could not encourage it. 

Then, on the other hand, it was a clear, starry soul, 
in spite of the damp mists obscuring it, that had just 
given him its confidence. And once delivered of all 
infatuated encumbrances, what an instrument for good! 
What generous recklessness in the counting up of sacri- 
fices to be made! What stubborn faith she could be 
made capable of! What intellect! What apostolic zeal! 

She was of too precious a stuff to be wasted. Once 
brought down to a more normal view of things spiritual, 
she would make an excellent nun— -of Santa Marta, for 
instance. It was just the convent for her — modern, 
broad, cultured. 

And he saw that immediately, coldly damping her 
high-flown enthusiasm would mean sending her away in 
a huff in search of another director. 

While Arduina waited, he held his long white hands 
a moment over his eyes and prayed for divine light in 
the guidance of that difficult young soul, so ardent, so 
open, so sorrowful already, that could be made so beauti- 
ful! He prayed that he might not be the means of doing 
her harm; prayed for quickness of insight, for gentleness 
of touch. 

Then he spoke — ^and temporised. 

"All this tells highly in favour of your dispositions, 
my dear child. Your coming to me is the greatest grace 
9 
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I could this day have received from our divine Master. 
I quite grasp your idea. I understand, and I fully sym- 
pathise with your aspirations. Only, you must not con- 
demn all convents indiscriminately without a more accu- 
rate knowledge of them. And, for the moment, there is 
no definite step to be taken beyond the daily upward 
step in the path of your own spiritual advancement." 

" Then you think Santa Croce a feasible scheme? " 

" It is hard to distinguish, in cases like this, between 
celestial inspirations and mere earthly emanations. And 
it is a distinction I certainly could not make after having 
seen you but once. Come to me again whenever you 
please, and as often as you like. I shall always be sin- 
cerely touched by any confidence of yours, and I shall 
always do my best to help you." 

That moment was one of the happiest in Arduina's life. 
She had but a small experience of confessors and their 
ways, and she took Monsignor's cautious words as mean- 
ing exactly what they expressed. A prospect of moral 
support opened up before her, and made her all joy, all 
love, all hope and energy. Just then she would have 
given her heart's blood for the asking, and have felt no 
pain. The priest went on, pronouncing, after a few more 
words of advice, the sacramental formula of absolution. 

" Another question, my child, before you go. What is 
your own personal aim, apart from your wish to do 
good to your fellow-creatures, in desiring this founda- 
tion?" 

It was too dark for him to notice his penitent's face. 
He would have felt reconciled with erring humanity had 
he seen her beauty glow as from the shining out through 
her eyes of an inward fire. What he did notice was the 
gruffness of her low, emotional voice as she answered: 

" I have no other aim but the showing God a more 
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perfect love, by accomplishing at whatever cost some- 
thing I firmly believe to be His will." 

" Then, if you were in a short time as equally con- 
vinced that He no longer requires this work of you, what 
would you do? " 

" I only care for Santa Croce in so much that I believe 
it a thing demanded of me by the God I love. If such a 
change were possible, I should give up the idea." 

" Without a regret? " 

" Without a regret, if I were only sure that by giving 
it up I was serving God more perfectly than by doing it." 

Monsignor smiled in the secrecy of his sombre box; 
and with more marked approval in these last words than 
in any of his former ones he dismissed her: 

" That is right, quite right. God bless you, my child. 
Have courage." 

Gabriella's spirits were depressed when she returned 
from her walk, and she spoke only a little just outside the 
church, under the low portico, that was full of beggars. 
It w^as late, so that she had to take her charge back to 
the convent without going anywhere else. 

All the way home Arduina was silent 



XV. 



Through the whole of that winter Gabriella fretted 
and groaned, Arduina was happy, and Monsignor Ferri 
temporised. 

By his lenient, tolerant acceptation of her scheme, by 
his infinite tact and kindness, by his justness of percep- 
tion, that always taught him the right thing to say and 
the right moment to say it in, he acquired a hold over 
her soul that she could not afterwards shake off for years; 
and that, joined to a very deep respect for his real per- 
sonal goodness, influenced all her decisions. Step by 
step she was doing, at his almost imperceptible instiga- 
tion, what she three months ago would have dreaded 
doing— cutting herself off from things human and from 
the use of her own free will. Step by step he was leading 
her to the supreme spirit of renunciation that culminates 
in supreme indifference. 

At school she got on better than formerly; this very 
tendency to a general indifference, though only just be- 
ginning to gain strength, naturally did much to render 
her temper more equable and her passions milder. There 
were days, moments especially, when a fever of sacrifice 
seized her, in her overwhelming anxiety to give her God 
all that she had to give. And in those transient attacks 
of a fervour that was almost hallucination, she under- 
stood what she had never thought to even come near — 
the meaning and the sweetness of the Carmelite's per- 
petual contemplation. What was the use of doing a 
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difficult, a vast thing, if the mere picking up a pin for 
God's sake were an act of extraordinary love? Mon- 
signor Ferri said so, and she believed in him. She would 
have run the risk of heresy and have contradicted the 
Pope himself; but she was silent after a judgment of 
Monsignor Ferri's. The man had captivated her by his 
gentleness, by his great learning, by the exact con- 
cordance there was between his faith and his daily life. 
If the highest really lay in the sacrifice of all that is 
dearest, then, perhaps, Santa Croce was useless. It was 
the dearest thing she had, that ever-widening scheme; 
perhaps giving it up and killing her personality by that 
last renunciation would prove her love better than the 
successful founding of a new Order. Perhaps, if she 
thus destroyed herself out of love for Him, the God she 
so thirsted for would let her come nearer to Him than if 
she continued harbouring ambitions and dissatisfactions. 

Monsignor Ferri had no idea of the rapidity of his own 
work. He had not fathomed the extraordinary power 
of assimilation Arduina was gifted with. He let hints 
drop, and he gave her books to read; but he never 
dreamed that he was doing more than deposit a germ, 
meant to fructify in the future. He did not guess how 
fast she travelled along a given track; how eager she was 
to seize a point of view; how sternly, almost unfemininely 
logical her mind was in following an idea to its last 
fatal conclusions. If the base were false, of course the 
whole train of thought would be false too; but let her 
once grasp a fundamental idea, and there was no danger 
of her reason or her courage shrinking from the inevita- 
ble deductions. 

And Monsignor Ferri had started in her a fundamental 
idea destined to be singularly attractive, once it was safely 
lodged there, to her generously Quixotic soul; one that 
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closed her in a dilemma from which, if she admitted the 
starting-point at all, there was no exit. She was nearer, 
at such exalted moments, to ripeness for his plans than 
her director ever suspected. 

They were only moments, however, the periodic un- 
certainties that reveal the passage from one state of mind 
to another. The new one might be reached soon, but 
the old one was far from abandoned. Towards the end 
of the winter, especially, though she obeyed Monsignor 
Ferri's injunctions; followed his practices; and wore, at 
his suggestion, an iron bracelet, by way of penance, 
adorned with sharp points that pierced the flesh, she 
underwent a revival of interest in her proposed founda- 
tion, and Santa Croce became again for months the first 
among her thoughts. 

So the cold days lengthened, and spring itself broad- 
ened into summer. Gabriella, paler, thinner, worse- 
tempered than she had ever been, lived on the fantastic 
hope of conquering Prospero when they should meet 
again. It had been wisdom to spend the summer some- 
where else, as the Sant' Onofrios intended returning to 
Frasso again that year, and Arduina told her so. But 
Gabriella was foolish at times, and on this particular 
occasion she chose to be even more foolish than was 
excusable in her love-lorn condition. She refused giving 
up Frasso, and she got her passive aunt to start for the 
sea-side a fortnight earlier than usual, about the middle 
of May. 

Before her departure, Maria de Simone had another of 
her famous conversations, inspired by Gabriella, with 
Angelo d'Erella. He had come to bid her good-by, 
and he sat in his accustomed place, with his own cup in 
his hand, full of the weak tea that was sacred to him. 

Matters with him had been going from bad to worse. 
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But just now he was very sanguine. A combination had 
presented itself that promised to be lucrative. He had 
made up his mind once for all; being sick of failing and 
trying again, only to fail more deplorably the last time 
than the first So he would try once more, raising the 
necessary capital from whoever was fool enough to risk 
it in his hands. If the thing succeeded, he would be a 
millionaire at last — ^what he deserved to be. If it 
smashed, he would be ruined; for even now his debts 
were getting clamorous. But he would disappoint his 
creditors, after all, for he would blow his brains out — 
none too soon, for it would be his last chance. 

That day, at Maria de Simone's, however, he was very 
sanguine. He had risked a little money on the Ex- 
change, in accordance with his new plans, and had won. 
And he had so long ago forgotten the sensation of having 
a few more bank-notes in his pocket-book than was quite 
necessary to meet that especial day and the evil thereof 
that he was slightly oS his head. 

He put a flower in his coat; he asked for another cup of 
tea, and he ate a biscuit — the daintiest he could find in 
Maria's plate. 

So she broached a subject that she had hitherto shud- 
dered to introduce, but that she knew must be ap- 
proached, or Gabriella would make life unpleasant for 
her. 

Fortunately, Angelo gave her a handle to the conver- 
sation by asking her a very appropriate question. 
Maria, have you seen that girl of mine lately?" 
Yes, I saw her the day before yesterday. She is not 
at all well," answered Maria, plunging with laudable 
bravery. " The doctor says mountain air is bad for 
her." 

" Doctors always have spiders in their heads." 
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" But I too think the same. I have not much faith in 
any doctor, but for once I entirely agree with one." 

" What's the matter with her? " 

" Nothing — and everything. A general debility. She 
needs sea-air." 

" I'm sorry, for I can't help her. I haven't a week to 
myself this summer. Milan at once, Paris, then Milan 
again. I might take her somewhere in September, 
though." 

" September is too late for the sea. You ought to 
let her have July and August." 

" But I can't. Tell me how I could manage it, with 
everything going wrong and so much to see to." 

" Send her to Frasso with me." 

"That dancing, gossiping, flirting place? Not while 
I have an ounce of brain in my head! " 

There is a reason," hinted Maria mysteriously, 

why a little, not much, but just a little of the danc- 
ing, flirting, gossiping place would do her a world of 
good.'^ 

What do you mean? What's up? " 
Are you the man to hear a disagreeable thing calmly, 
and keep your own counsel without making unnecessary 
disturbances? " 

" You ought to know me, if no one else does, 
Maria." 

She knew him to be the exact reverse of the man she 
had just described, but it did not serve her purpose to 
say so. 

"Well, then, if you don't want the Sisters of Santa 
Marta to make a nun of Arduina, look out! " 

"Damnation!" 

He was so thoroughly at home with Maria that she 
let him swear whenever he wanted to. 
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" Do you mean it? " 

" I have the strongest reasons for believing they count 
on her already. I thought it could not be your wish 
that your daughter should become a nun; it did not 
seem quite consistent with your ideas." 

" Hang the beastly women! I should think it wasn't. 
They shall hear of this." 

" It would be most foolish of you to make a fuss. If 
you give the whole affair the savour of persecution 
in Arduina's eyes, you will have her posing for a 
martyr." 

" Why, I should knock all the teeth out of her head! " 

" Not much good. She would wait till her majority, 
her ideas more and more unshakable the more you 
thwarted them. No, you must take her prudently. 
That was why I proposed Frasso. A little amusement 
will blow all that out of her head without the bother of 
violent means. Her health first, and then, you see, this 
other reason " 

" You were always full of sense, Maria." He forgot 
it was she who had talked him into allowing the convent 
little more than a year ago. 

" Of course," reflectively, " you women know best 
about girls. If she were a boy! " 

Angelo left his threat unfinished. Judging by his 
eyes, it must have been an awful one. 

Maria sighed and passed her tiny handkerchief over 
her temples and the corners of her mouth. It was warm 
weather — and warm work. 

"But heaven and hell! that one should have to use 
diplomacy with one's own children!" 

Presently, when he had digested it all, and had finished 
his tea, he said and did something that struck his old 
friend dumb. Not knowing of the bank-notes that were 
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burning a hole in his pocket, she concluded he must 
be ill. 

" I suppose Arduina will want money for rags. She 
can't have only her school things if she is to go about 
with that fashion-plate niece of yours." 

" Yes. I was going to say something about it" 

" How much shall you want? " 

" I don't know; just what you feel inclined to spend." 

He handed her two pink bills pompously, with an 
aflFectation of carelessness that made his movements still 
more impressive. 

" That ought to be enough." 

Maria, who knew the man, felt she could be as bold 
as she pleased to-day. 

" If you give me a little more— she might just as well 
look nice while she is about it." 

He produced another pink bill. 

"Thank you ever so much. Then you can go away 
about these affairs of yours quite easy in your mind. I 
shall leave at once, as we had decided, because Gabriella 
needs a change. But we shall come back after Arduina's 
examinations to fetch her and to see about her clothes." 

" It is I who ought to thank you, taking that great, 
tiresome, foolish girl so completely off my shoulders. 
One would think you had your work cut out for you 
with your own baggage. But no, you were always good. 
And you have firmness and sense. You are a woman 
in a thousand! " 

He enjoyed his cigarette to the last atom. Then he 
quitted his arm-chair lingeringly. 

" Well, good-by," he said, with something like regret 
in his voice, " I must be going. Have a good time down 
there, and let me know how that dog of a gardener is 
keeping up the place." It was a sure sign of his extraor- 
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dinary good humour that he succeeded in mentioning 
his gardener without immediately manifesting an inten- 
tion of kicking him out of Villa Belvedere at some more 
or less remote period. 

" Tell me also if the Sant* Onofrios are satisfied with 
their quarters. And thank you again for troubling about 
Arduina. Keep a tight hand over her, and if she is up 
to any tricks, let me know. I probably shan't see her 
before I go, especially if I start for Milan suddenly. Give 
her my love, and tell her I said she was to be good, to 
obey you, and to be thankful for the treat I am giving 
her in letting her go down to Frasso with you and your 
niece. It's more than she deserves." 

When he got to the door, with one foot in the hall 
and another still in Maria's sitting-room, he paused, 
hesitated. 

Finally he took his foot out of the ante-chamber, 
brought it close to the other, and turned, quite shyly. 

" Look here, Maria, it's never too early to begin, and 
I want to get her off my mind," apologetically, as if 
he were really asking too much of a human being this 
time. 

" If you could look about you a little, and help me see 
about getting the girl married, you know, it wouldn't be 
half a bad job." 



XVI. 

So the 20th of June came upon Arduina almost un- 
awares, the last of her school days. She awoke with a 
vague pain at the heart, and as she followed the dimin- 
ished file of her school companions down the familiar 
corridor into the cool, half-dark chapel for early Mass, 
fully realising she would never more sit in her old place 
and seldom enter that chapel again, a knot of bitter 
thoughts gathered in her brain. It seemed to her not 
only that she would never kneel in that particular place, 
but that she would never pray again at all. It seemed 
too, absurdly enough, considering her age and circum- 
stances, as if the great work she was to undertake must 
necessarily begin the very day she was cast out on the 
hard world, and she felt as if the tide of a real struggle 
with elements too strong for her were already bearing her 
down; as if she must needs hide her face in her hands 
and think, think a little more before doing. 

After Mass and breakfast she said good-by to hef 
school-fellows. It was not pleasant, certainly; still it was 
not too painful; the holidays had begun two days ago, 
nearly all the girls had gone home, and she was not a 
favourite with the few who had remained. The sharp 
wrench came when the Superior called her to her room 
and addressed to her the few last words of parting she 
generally gave to all her children as they left her. 

She made them a little less stereotyped for Arduina 
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than for the rest of the flock. She had grown fond of 
the wayward girl and trembled for her. 

That woman, if she lacked the insight to see that Ar- 
duina was better gifted in all ways and her plan of 
foundation no schoolgirl piece of infatuation, had still 
a vast experience of warm, generous natures who had 
left the safe harbour of Santa Marta with flying colours 
and sails all proudly stretched to the wind, and had come 
back to her for comfort years after, with their flag drag- 
ging behind them and their canvas torn to ribbons. 

Arduina, she had told herself over and over again, 
though she had powers of resistance beyond the ordinary, 
was half-cracked, and proud as Lucifer; therefore she 
would come to grief. 

If that small pupil of hers, with the flower-like eyes 
and the tiny, helpless looking hands, had not possessed 
an individuality so strongly her own, and a will beyond 
all curbing but what she herself chose to exercise, she 
would very likely have used words of warning just the 
same — ^warning against perils they have never encoun- 
tered and often know nothing about is a strong point 
with most nuns — but she would not have taken so de- 
spondent a view of the case. In all probability, aware 
as she was of Arduina's desire to quit the world as soon 
as she could, she would merely have put her on her guard 
against allowing herself to be carried away by the mani- 
fold duties of home and society life; she would have told 
her to keep herself unspotted from the tainted breath 
of thoughts and aspirations worldly. 

It was different as it was. Here was a chit of a girl 
little more than seventeen, with a reputation in the past 
for mischief and insubordination, who had first been 
placed under her care because nothing could be done 
with her at home, and who now fancied herself destined 
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to a high order of prayer and spiritual works because she 
had had her head turned by a few ascetic books she 
ought not to have read. Here was a child scoffing at 
institutions older than almost anything else in this hot- 
bed, fungus sort of growth we call society, finding none 
of them worthy of being graced with her presence, and 
proposing, in her aberration, to found a new religious 
Order by the side of the old Orders in general, by the 
side of the venerable community of Santa Marta in par- 
ticular! You see, there was an implied if unspoken 
slight to " Our Mother General " in this project. Could 
anyone being initiated even a little in the spirit and the 
practice of the Order ever dream of founding anything 
after the august Creatrix of Santa Marta! The idea was 
irreverent, if nothing else. 

And the child's pride was terrible, so that a great 
fall must be in store for her; a fall — the nun was shrewd 
enough to draw that conclusion — that might bury her 
faith and every atom of good in her beneath its ruitis. 

The need of reproof, therefore, was imperative, and 
Mother Agnes had sympathy for the impending fate of 
that young soul, though she had none for its projects, 
its hopes, or its peculiar necessities. 

As for Arduina, she had too long ago ceased to look 
for help or guidance from that quarter, and she was too 
much overcome by the successive partings of the morn- 
ing to even notice the exact words that were spoken to 
her. 

" Mother," she almost gasped, as she pressed the 
Superior's extended hand to her twitching lips, " I have 
come to say — good-by." 

She could scarcely pronounce the word, and fell on her 
knees beside the pale, stern woman, burying her face in 
the folds of her brown dress. The nun let her sob un- 
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interrupted for a minute or two; then she tried to raise 
her, and expostulated with her calmly, her voice by no 
means betraying the feeling some of her words contained: 

" Now, now, my child, you must not give way like thiso 
Believe me, we are all very sorry to lose you, I especially, 
who have followed the workings of your heart more 
closely and have watched you with more care. I regret 
this decision of your father's to take you away from us 
just now; you, above all others, are not fit to g^ard your- 
self, not only from the temptations that will beset you, 
but from the freaks and fancies of your own imagination.'^ 

" I shall place myself under Monsignor Ferri's direc- 
tion. I have seen him several times already." 

"Oh!" said the Superior meditatively. "But Mon- 
signor Ferri, learned and most holy as he undoubtedly 
is, is scarcely the sort of man to understand and steady 
your character. Were you far advanced already in the 
ways of perfection, he would be the one to lead you to 
sublime heights; as it is, I am afraid he only furthers 
instead of checking that most dangerous side of your 
character, the tendency to magnify everything that con- 
cerns you closely, and to let your powerful fancy get the 
better of your reason." 

" I know what you refer to," Arduina said rather 
quickly; "you think it foolish, childish, almost insolent 
of me to dream of becoming the founder of a religious 
order, because you suppose that I find in myself the 
qualities suited to such a task, because you are convinced 
I have chosen it as being the highest life I could well 
aspire to, and because the grandeur of it, the saintliness 
it presupposes, flatters my self-love. Is not that your 
opinion? And you are quite right to entertain it. Of 
course it must seem absurd to you that I should place 
myself by the side of Santa Teresa and St. Vincent of 
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Paul " (the Superior winced at the omission of Our 
Mother General), " but I am firmly convinced the work 
you have laughed at wants doing, and with God's help 
I will do it. I know I shall be called mad-— or perhaps 
they will not even bestow on me the dignity of ancient, 
well-mannered madness, but will set me down as being 
affected by some form of hysteria." The nun started at 
the raw word. " Why should I mind? " 

" You ought not to mind, of course, my child, if it were 
definitely ascertained that God wills you to do it. As it 
is, I cannot make out why you should think it is His will 
— nothing points to it. I could go the length of believ- 
ing you have the germs of a serious vocation in you, 
though with some of the tendencies you have given 
proof of, even the admitting that much would be an im- 
prudence; but in that case why not begin by practising 
that first of religious virtues, humility, and humbly enter 
some already established sisterhood, instead of finding 
nothing good enough for you?" 

Arduina barely listened. She was too much accus- 
tomed by now to that threadbare discussion to take 
over-much notice of the worn arguments brought against 
her. Still she answered: 

" We have gone over this same ground very often, 
mother, and to no purpose. Nothing will remove my 
belief that I was meant for religious life, and nothing 
will persuade me that I shall find what would make me 
happy in any existing community. My ideas on the 
subject are very clear, and Monsignore says not im- 
practicable. Why not put them into execution? There 
is no harm in it, and a great deal of good may come of 
it." 

The Superior changed the subject somewhat abruptly. 
She was tired of Arduina and her Order. After all, she 
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was a subversive element in the school; it was well she 
was going. But Mother Agnes had still her neatly- 
prepared little homily to deliver; it was getting late, so 
she made haste to get rid of both lecture and pupil. 

" Alas, my child, you have much to build up in your 
heart, and much to destroy. If you do not begin at once, 
the roots of self-love will be too firmly implanted for you 
ever to tear them out. Do you think a while of con- 
structing, my poor girl, think of destroying yourself. 
Christ himself has set the example; as St. Paul says: 
' Exinanivit setnetipsum, formam servi accipiens.'" 

" You are right, mother; I am trying." 

" But you must try hard and begin early; otherwise 
you will build your house on sand. Remember your 
prayers, your daily reading. Do not come back to me 
from your summer's pleasures a gay little butterfly with 
nothing left of your hopes and your good desires. You 
have a debt of gratitude to pay your Creator for the 
graces He has showered on you. Do not forget that. 

" Poor child! The world will seem a very bright, 
happy place at first — remember it is all vanity and empti- 
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I have suffered from that emptiness too much already 
to be ever remarkably attracted by the glitter," protested 
Arduina. 

" You are seventeen, my child, and I have seen more 
idle women of fashion than you think for grow out of the 
ardent future Carmelites, Sisters of Mercy, and founders 
of new Orders who took leave of me on their last day. 
If your aspirations really amount to anything, you must 
prepare yourself for a daily struggle in the shadow of 
obscurity. You are proud and you are weak; you must 
learn to consider yourself nobody before you can expect 
to receive in you special manifestations of divine grace." 

10 
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" Via Crucis, Via Lucis, mother," answered Arduina, 
with a slight smile. 

" Quite right," assented the nun gravely. She was 
disconcerted, annoyed, by the girl's ease and self-pos- 
session. She would have liked tears, timidity, some 
warm demonstrations of affection towards herself, hesi- 
tation; anything rather than the steady calm, after those 
few quick sobs, that was lowly and yet sure of itself. 

A lay sister knocked at the door. 

" Madame de Simone has come to fetch Mademoiselle 
Arduina, ma m^e.*' 

Maria had, in fact, come up from the sea-side a week 
or more ago — Gabriella had insisted on this — ^for the 
purpose of taking Arduina out shopping themselves; 
she had frocks to choose and one or two presentable 
hats, and countless little things that a boarder in a con- 
vent has never even heard of. Frasso was a gay place. 
And in spite of her monasticism, Arduina was delighted 
to spend the money wormed out of her father by Maria 
de Simone. She entered into the dress question, now 
arisen in her life for the first time, with great zest. 

At the sister's words, she took one eager step forward, 
her face in a glow of excitement; then she forced herself 
back into reserve, though the tears sprang to her eyes 
again. Two feelings were at war within her — a quicken- 
ing, uncontrollable joy at her Archangel's nearness, and 
a pang of regret at leaving the place where she had 
thought and felt so long and so much. 

" Do not turn that child's head too," were the last 
pleasing words of Mother Agnes as she watched her 
pupil cross the room. She was backward with her 
Hours, so she looked round for her breviary as soon as 
the door closed leaving her to herself again, and settled 
to her Office with a sigh. 
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That girl was full of pride — ^pride too of the most un- 
healthy sort! 

In the pariour Gabriella and her aunt were waiting for 
her. She held out her arms to her friend. 

"At last! Gabriella, my dearest!" But the Arch- 
angel was in no sentimental humour. 

" Your last frock came home this morning — the cool, 
lacy lilac one with a pale green sash. What taste you 
have ! A regular artist you are ! " Arduina had turned 
to Madame de Simone, a little nervously, but too accus- 
tomed to the Archangel's frivolous moods to be more 
than just chilled. 

" It is very kind of you, Aunt Maria. I don't belong 
to you, and you have taken so much trouble for me all 
my life. What can I do for you in return? " 

Be a good friend to my Gabriella. She is a madcap." 
It promises to be a jolly season," the unangelic 
Archangel ran on as they moved from the parlour. " And 
you are decidedly at your best in the way of looks, and 
your clothes are pretty. Oh, you will cut a dash down 
there!" 

" I hope you will enjoy yourself, dear," said Maria, 
waxing loquacious in a sudden fit of tenderness. Ar- 
duina's existence up till now had been so like her own — 
smothered by the same man — that, ignore her as much 
as she could, there was a communicating bond of sym- 
pathy between them. A bond of the strongest too— that 
of a common disappointment — the common, gradual 
discovery of clay feet to an idol, or what should have 
been an idol in the girl's case. 

" It is time you saw a little what pleasure is like. I 
will take you everywhere. I have permission from 
Ang — ^your father to treat you the same as Gabriella." 

" He didn't know what he was saying when he allowed 
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that," cried the young monkey. "He could never 
picture to himself, even in his nightmares, how spoiled 
I am." 

Arduina smiled and pressed her arm, answering the 
older lady with a glance only. She had no voice just at 
present to bestow on any one. They passed into the 
street. 

Next day, by the train that left Rome at a quarter to 
eleven, they started for Frasso. 
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They had only an hour and a half to travel, a com- 
partment all to themselves and very hot weather to do it 
in. Maria put her feet up comfortably and dozed at 
intervals. Arduina took her hat oil and Gabriella made 
her put a newspaper round it, it was so fresh and new, all 
white with the cloudy muslin and the great white poppies 
that were just fashionable. 

The Archangel was in high spirits. She had not had 
Arduina all to herself, free from the restraint of long- 
eared convent halls, for a very long time, and she settled 
herself down to enjoy this earliest opportunity. True, 
her confidences were not so very alarming; but what 
girl likes her little fads and secrets to be overheard? 

She was still deeply in love, by her own account, with 
the unresponsive sailor of last year; and her friend's mere 
presence seemed to help her, to be a promise of better 
things for the future. Arduina took her so thoroughly 
in earnest, which other friends did not; she sympathised 
so fully and, above all, so quietly, making just the fun of 
her that was essential to prevent her brooding. Then, 
she bore teasing as no one else did; she had the most 
original ideas about everything, from the arrangement 
of a ribbon upwards. She was amusing and she was in- 
teresting; she was clever and she was good-natured. 
Gabriella had, moreover, the spoiled child's necessity of 
tyrannising, and lording it over her aunt was not enough 
for her. 
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Apart from the love she bore Arduina, which was great 
of its kind, she found her invaluable to her comfort and 
entertainment. 

" The Sant' Onofrios have been there for the last 
fortnight," the Archangel began, tentatively. 

" I guessed as much," retorted Arduina. 
Why and how?" 

Because your spirits would have been in a minor key 
if there had been no naval personage in the background. 
Besides, papa wrote to me when they settled about the 
Villa; he told me they were the same people as last year, 
and that I was to cultivate them as much as possible 
because they could prove highly useful to him." 

This with some bitterness. 

" For once he has given you a pleasant task. I rarely 
met nicer people. You will find Laura quite your style. 
The captain — Prospero — ^you will like too, for my sake if 
not for his own; though most women find him charm- 
ing." 

" I have been told that before." 

" Don't chaff. I mean he is very much liked, only he 
is not the sort of man you would take to—" 

" Fortunately, for your peace of mind " 

"That's why I said for my sake. He is no genius!" 
with a little timid dubiousness. 

" How has he been behaving up till now? " 

" Oh, a little — worse, possibly, than last year. He 
remembers my existence every now and then, and comes 
up to me with his gleaming eyes — ^you know he has eyes 
that make you think a declaration at the very least is 
coming when they look into yours; instead of that, this 
is what one gets: ' Have you bathed this morning, Si- 
gnorina? I did riot see you in the water.' Not very con- 
soling when you were in the water, under his nose, all the 
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time. Still, you think it may do as a beginning to con- 
versation, and you think you have hooked him for a 
quarter of an hour. Nothing of the kind. The first 
thing you venture to say that is not monosyllabic, off 
goes his attention, goodness knows where. You can see 
his eyes roving in every direction but yours." 

" Given to wool-gathering, it would seem," observed 
Arduina, who had patiently listened to this and other 
peculiarities of Captain Onofrio's many dozens of times. 

" I shall deliver, him over to you," Gabriella said pres- 
ently. 

" And if he objects to being delivered over? " 

" That would be the last extremity. We needn't think 
of it just yet." 

'' And what am I to do with him when you have landed 
him on me? " 

" I am sure I don't know." 

They both laughed out. 
You might sing my praises, and make him chatter." 
Neither hard jobs. It would be a difficulty if I were 
told not to sing your praise. As to talking, he is cer- 
tainly a bad case if he won't chatter with me." 

" I don't see that you talk so much." 

" I do, though, a great deal more than I ought." Ar- 
duina's mouth hardened. '' It is one of the things I want 
to look into this summer." 

" That's right; get as unsociable as ever you can, now 
you are going to be thrown among people. Make your- 
self thoroughly disagreeable, do." 

" In medio consistit virtus! " 

" Oh, bother virtue! Do you know, it is too hot 
to think of virtue; I haven't said any prayers for a 
month. Wouldn't Mother Agnes give me up for a bad 
job? " 
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" I can't say / feel very good either. There was a 
skirmish — the last, thank Heaven! — ^with Mother Agnes 
yesterday morning. She fully expects I shall go to the 
unnamable one in no time now I am removed from her 
care and guidance. Poor mother, she seemed very 
anxious about me I I know I am far from good, and I 
have the greatest possible want of faith in myself, yet I 
wonder why others distrust me so? *' 

" You are too pretty to strike one as gooi You have 
so narrowly escaped having the fashionable copper hair 
and the yellow eyes always, in novels, belonging to the 
passionate, perfidious, irresistible woman, that your 
physique would be against you before a jury of saints." 

Arduina laughed. 

" But Mother Agnes is hardly up to that class of 
literature." 

" Still, she has reason to be anxious. You are a dan- 
gerous type; you will have heaps of admirers, and when 
you have once tasted the sweets of flirtation, you will 
enjoy it vastly. Oh, look here!" — sitting bolt upright 
with an energy that nearly awoke her aunt — "the greatest 
fun in the world would be if you fell in love too! " 

" No doubt," answered Arduina, laughing in spite of 
herself. " No doubt it would — ^for the spectators." 

" Just try. It will give you something to fight against. 
You are fond of self-conquest!" 

" Not quite so fond as you think. I would rather 
remain at my normal temperature, thanks. A love 
affair just now would complicate matters." 

" Rather! " with a chuckle. 

" And if you find it too hot for virtue, I find it too hot 
for complications." 

" There is an intellectual German at the new Hotel," 
Gabriella continued mischievously. 
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" You incarnation of nonsense! When did I manifest 
a taste for intellectual Germans? " 

Both laughed again. They were merry that morning. 
Arduina looked out of the window a moment at the flat 
campagna with here and there the ruins of a tower or the 
remains of an aqueduct. The hills of Albano were in 
front, not far off, with their silver-gray olives and green 
vines. The sunshine was too fierce, and Arduina was 
soon dazzled. She drew farther in and gazed at Gabri- 
ella, her eyes full of love. 

It is too good to be together," she said presently, 

and to have no fear of surprises or scenes or supper- 
bells driving us asunder. And it is good to be free! 
I feel like a prisoner let loose, up to the wildest things." 

" I should like to see you do something wild, just for 
a change." 

" The capacity is not wanting, I think, nor the inclina- 
tion either, sometimes. I could be very wicked indeed 
if I set to work, Gabriella." 

" Don't believe it." 

" That's because you have not been in my inside for an 
hour or two." 

" No, and I don't want to make the experiment. You 
have a most uneasy, tormenting inside. I wonder," 
returning to her favourite theme, " whether it would be 
easy to make you fall in love? " 

" Me? I think it would be hard work. It would have 
to be an immense, uncommon passion even to tempt me. 
An every-day amourette would seem too puny a thing to 
have in exchange for things that really satisfy heart and 
soul. Then, because I have too keen a perception of the 
comic side of events, my sarcasm would be up in arms, 
laughing at him and at myself too long before my heart 
liad had time to be touched by a man's advances. It 
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would be very difficult for me to take a certain order of 
things au grand serieux.'* 

** But supposing it did happen, what would you do? 
Tell me, just for the sake of argument. You might be 
caught unawares, you know." 

" Well, there would be two cases — ^the first if my love 
was one-sided, the second if it was returned." 

"A two-edged sword. What would you do in the 
first — my case? " 

" Keep quiet, grin and bear it. There wouldn't be 
much difficulty in this instance, because if he proved hard 
as nails and insensible to my charms, I couldn't well 
do anything else." 

" And if it were not one-sided? If he one day came 
and told you he loved you, that you would spoil his life — 
all the things it appears they do say? " 

" I should do my best to put on a cold exterior and 
refuse him." 

" Kindly but firmly. A hard programme." 

" Yes, because if I love at all, I go at it the right way, 
I assure you!' Look at the way I love you who are 
only a friend, after all. I measure the cost of a sacrifice 
like that by what having to say no to a request of yours 
would mean to me. And now I shall have to give you 
up partly when the time for work comes. Do you know, 
I had nursed an idea that you would help me in the 
foundation; and when you told me about Prospero, and I 
saw that all your mind lay in another direction, given to 
things I did not care about, all my hopes and plans lost 
charm for months. I could not look at them with the 
same enthusiasm as before, and I kept saying to myself: 
* Leave it alone; be a Sister of Mercy, simply, and give 
up all thoughts of individual work.' " 

"You are not of that opinion now? It would be a 
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pity, yours is such a beautiful scheme. Have you any 
new ideas on the subject? " 

" None lately, but plenty of new worries. Mon- 
signore does not look upon these plans of mine with as 
much favour as he used. He keeps harping on the same 
old string — that it tnay be a divine inspiration, but that 
we have no positive proof of its being so. That it may be 
also a vast fabrication of my own pride and vanity, the 
outcome of an inveterate desire in me to rule and guide 
and to be first and to do extraordinary things; that in 
this case it must be given up. And if it were so, which I 
am trying to find out, he would be quite right." 

Gabriella made an impatient movement and shrugged 
her shoulders. 

" If I were you, I would give up nothing at all but 
Monsignor Ferri himself. He has too low an opinion of 
any one's goodness but his own." 

"Hush! I could not get along at all without him. 
You cannot know how difficult it is for me to keep to a 
resolve three days running; how I change with every 
wind; how I am all hope and energy to-day and dull 
listlessness to-morrow. Were it not for this weekly out- 
pouring of all my doubts and all my weakness to one 
who has the sympathy to listen and the authority to help, 
twenty times already would I have swerved from the 
resolution of living the hardest life I can; of making up 
to God by my redoubled love for the coldness and neglect 
of others; of doing good, if possible, to sufferers around 
me." 

" Yet you told me once you had a sort of passion for 
monastic life as you imagined it to be." 

" So I have, at times. But generally it is not so much 
that I am irresistibly drawn to it, as that every other 
seems to fall short of man's real aim, given the starting 
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point of our Creation and Redemption; of course if you 
don't believe in God and in Christ, the whole thing loses 
its point. But if you allow for those two fundamental 
dogmas, any other life seems insufficient, unsatisfactory. . 
My natural inclinations would lead me to a soft, luxurious, 
artistic life, full of ease and love, with a spice of excite- 
ment, and music and rare exotics filling up the picture. 
Such an existence cannot be had for the willing, and all 
one's days are likely to be a passionate race in pursuit of 
it Better to veer right round and begin with what one 
must end with sooner or later— death. Death of what is 
not simple and direct, death of all that is not purely 
spiritual, death of the gross matter intervening between 
our souls and a clear vision of the only real beauty — ^God. 
I have studied myself; I know that I am given to ex- 
tremes. I must either slip into something extravagant, 
thoughtless, profuse, into something perhaps even bad, 
or I must strive to be very good. Nothing half-and-half 
would ever satisfy me. Supposing I were rich, I should 
never be rich enough in proportion to my tastes; clever, 
feted y it would be a constant cry for more! More! 
Loved? I should fall against the barriers of an ordinary 
love and bleed to weariness. Unless I were the object of 
a real, almost a historic, passion, such as women mostly 
give to men, but so seldom men to us, I should always 
be hungering for more love* Oh, better, when one has 
the disposition I have, to bravely give up once for all 
the expectation of earthly happiness and turn one's face 
to the Giver of the happiness we so long for. It is the 
only way of sparing oneself constant disappointment. 
There are no commonplaces in religion. By the ^de of 
this immense desire for real, substantial happiness, there 
subsists the longing for usefulness, for communication of 
one's deeper thoughts, for the raising of the general 
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diapason to the level of what one has found so utterly 
satisfying. Thus you have my vocation, that seems to 
you such a mystery, explained in two words — a. long- 
ing for infinite love, and a thirst for work and expan- 
sion. 

" Ah I I will wear myself out in the struggle, or I will 
be a saint!" 

The colour had risen to her face, and the usual glint 
of her animated moments lit up her eyes. One or two 
short, nervous, characteristic gestures — the gestures that 
so startle Northern correctness and reveal a Southern 
origin better than speech or accent — ^underlined some of 
her words. A radiation of warmth and beauty darted 
from her as from a luminous body. It is impossible, by 
merely writing down her words, to give an idea of the 
fascination she could exercise, the magnetism that 
emanated from her as she spoke, when she abandoned 
her ordinary half-sad, half-playful mannerisms of con- 
versation. 

Gabriella drew back awed. 

"Go on," she said; "I love to hear you talk, you 
make one feel so grand! " 

" I wish I talked less and did more," replied the other, 
bitterly. " And I wish my instincts, when unrestrained, 
did not carry me so far out of my course. You don't 
know how I dread this first contact with the open world. 
If nature was already so hard to rule in there at Santa 
Marta, what will it be when other kinds of temptation 
arise? Sometimes I feel so strong, so centred in the full 
knowledge and acceptance of my duty, that I believe 
I shall have strength to resist all obstacles, inward and 
outward. At other times I am so weak, I feel myself 
so ready to sink at the first smile of pleasures I have 
never tasted, that I doubt my remaining firm a day. 
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Pray that I may find life in the world as unsatisfactory as 
heart and reason tell me it is now." 

She pointed to the radiant landscape: ''Some things 
are too lovely; they put one all in a ferment. That sky — 
the blue of it! And the floods, the ocean, the orgy of 
sunshine! " 

She lay back on the cushions of her seat, with her 
hands behind her head, pressing forward her loose, bil- 
lowy hair. Her pupils were dilated a little, the tiny 
perpendicular lines between her eye-brows were very 
visible, and there was something strong about her lips 
that were so tender when she spoke. Presently she 
shook herself, as if to shift off her mind the weight of 
thoughts that were not over-pleasant. 

" Give me some gossip," she said, with a suspicion of 
command in her voice. " Put me up to all the Frasso 
news. Are the Carellis come? Is Ludovica Donati 
there? " 
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Frasso was a very pretty place, uniting the advantages 
of sea-side and country. There was a belt of warm, fine 
sand round the bay that faced Mount Circeo, and there 
were lanes and shady walks behind the white road that 
led from the station, all along by the new villas, to a 
quaint, dirty old town ^t the other point of the bay. It 
had two hotels — one, the Grand, right on the sand; the 
other, among the trees beyond the high-road. It had a 
bathing establishment, a municipal band that dinned' 
well-known airs into the visitors' ears on Thursday and 
Sunday afternoons, and it managed to get up a dis- 
reputable caf^'chantant in the height of the season. 
Otherwise, Frasso was primitive enough, even though 
its strides towards civilisation from the days when Ar- 
duina's mother lived there in fretful solitude had been 
monstrous. There were two or three large villas belong- 
ing to the best Roman families—one with a large park 
attached to it, was open to visitors when permission to go 
over it was asked; and a beautifully finished Scotch- 
looking castle, perched in easy state on a tall rock, was 
the one original note that gave piquancy to the coast 
But these were occupied only in spring and autumn; in 
summer the very air of Frasso was bourgeois. Then, 
there were three or four secondary villas, large too, with 
half-tropical gardens round them. Of these, the finest 
was Villa Belvedere. 
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On hearing this, Arduina would not stir. 

" Have you made me out to be a new kind of wild 
beast, to be taken round for show? " 

But Gabriella pacified her, and they went out to- 
gether. 

" That was Laura, I suppose? " 

" Yes, isn't she nice? Though she isn't a bit like her 
brother." 

" One may be nice, I imagine, without resembling the 
marvellous Prospero? " 

"Tease!" cried the Archangel, "if it wasn't for the 
personal — ^well — discomfort it would cause me, I would 
give my two eyes for a week to see you his prey." 

" You may safely make the wager, dearest; my love is 
elsewhere." 

They went round the garden, choosing the shadiest 
paths. As they were going up the fine marble steps that 
led to the house, Gabriella turned, and, shading her eyes, 
gazed at the dull little port. 

" Look, Beauty, there, to the right of those first three 
fishing-boats, with a thin red streak just above water, 
that is Prospero's torpedo-boat — the 113th." 

There it was, a long, black, slender, shadowy thing, all 
trim and spruce in its dazzlingly white awnings. 

" I wonder why the funnel is all awry," was all Ar- 
duina found to say. " I should like to see it inside." 

"Then ask him to take us over it; Auntie will let us 
go with Laura, and that will mean at least two hours with 
him." 

Arduina looked up at the Archangel and laughed. 
That laugh brought Laura to open the door for them. 

" I thought you were never coming," she cried, ex- 
tending a hand to Arduina without waiting for an intro- 
duction. " Come in." 
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The immense room which they entered seemed to 
Arduina full of people; she suddenly realized that she 
felt shy and wished herself up-stairs again. A bustle of 
greetings and introductions followed her arrival. 

" My friend Arduina — Commendatore and Madame 
Sant' Onofrio — Signora Carelli and Signora Veroli. The 
Signorina d'Erella — Captain Sant' Onofrio. Arduina, 
this is Laura.'' 

She gave a general bow to the whole group. Presently 
they sat down, and Gabriella unfolded the embroidery 
silks she had brought. Her acquisition seemed to absorb 
them all, and while they were deep in the comparing of 
the new silks with a piece of work in a frame that stood 
in their midst, Arduina looked round stealthily for Pros- 
pero— Prospero the hero, the ideal, the nine days' wonder 
she had heard so much about. 

It was some time before she could get her eyes used to 
the darkness of the room — all rooms in Italy are dark- 
ened during the hot summer hours — ^after the glare of the 
sun; but when she did, she found that Sant' Onofrio must 
be the man on the other side of the round table at which 
they were sitting. 

A man neither tall nor short, neither thin nor stout, 
with a bronzed face — so bronzed as to produce, with his 
crisp black beard, his quiet black eyes, and his very black 
hair brushed back from a frank, clear forehead, a general 
impression of exceeding darkness. An interesting face, 
rather, wearing the sunniest, pleasantest smile imaginable 
at the precise moment when Arduina first looked at it. 
The smile brought to light a row of good, firm, close 
white teeth, like those of an honest-looking dog. The 
whole physiognomy bore traces of wilfulness and self- 
satisfaction; it was not handsome, but it was attractive 
to a degree. His broad, shapely forehead got him credit 
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for more intellect than he could boast of; his extremely 
winning smile made people take it for granted that he 
was good-nature itself; his soft eyes, very sweet and very 
deep, now half-roguish, now half-sad, earned him the 
reputation of a man with a story; his extreme quiet and 
correctness of attitude, moreover, posed him as the grav- 
est man alive. 

Arduina judged him pretty accurately at first sight: 
" Nothing much, but very pleasant." 

They all stared at the girl more or less, Prospero too, 
from under his thick black eye-brows. It had been well 
impressed on all the de Simones' friends that the girl 
who was to spend the summer with them had only just 
left school, that she was more than Half a nun already, 
and the mental vision consequently evoked by Frasso 
idlers was of a large, awkward girl, probably with un- 
cared-for hands, and halting, disjointed sentences in the 
way of conversation. The mischievous Archangel had 
done nothing to alter the current expectation; she was 
proud, even vain, of her friend as a part of herself; she 
foresaw that Beauty would be a successful rival for one 
or two young women who had disturbed her own dreams 
in former pastimes, and she had promised herself vast 
amusement from the discomfiture of some of her dear 
friends. So that the two personifications of Frasso gos- 
sip who had lunched with the Sant' Onofrios, Olga Carelli 
and Eugenia Veroli (the former was Olga Carelli no 
longer, since she had married Turi, but they all called her 
so), were certainly not prepared for the well-dressed, 
rich-haired apparition, nor for the remarkable directness 
of the apparition's pale brown eyes, nor for the unmistak- 
able self-possession of her ready hand-shake. 

After a second's scrutiny, Sant' Onofrio left his side of 
the table. He came and stood by her chair, and spoke 
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to her. His voice was rather deep, with a touch of 
Neopolitan accent, but so very slight as to require a 
fastidious ear to even notice that it was an accent at 
all, and a still more fastidious one to be annoyed by it. 
He said nothing very important — indeed his conversation 
was never of the most brilliant. 

" The Signorina has been to Frasso before? '^ 

Sant' Onofrio was known to be the object of many a 
concentrated passion, while he was impervious, it seemed, 
even to the possibility of a passing fancy; so it was per- 
haps to see how he would take to the new arrival, or to 
what extent the new arrival would be aware of his 
charms, that Eugenia Veroli fixed her eyes on them 
when Prospero approached Arduina. It was perhaps 
only because she was terribly conscious of Eugenia's 
staring at her that she stammered when she answered. 

" No — never— oh, yes — years ago, before my father 
took to letting the Villa — ^I used to be sent here with 
Miss Bell — ^my governess that was." 

" Do you like the place? " 

" I used to. I daresay I shall like it better this year. 
I am in more favourable conditions for enjoyment." 

"Are you going into Frasso this afternoon?" 

" I don't think so. Is there any particular reason for 
going? " 

" Tremendous reasons. I have heard of a proces- 
sion in view for to-morrow, which is a feast of the Ma- 
donna. Why, Signorina, you ought to know these things 
better than us poor heathens, you who come from the 
Temple." 

Arduina leaned back in her chair. Decidedly it was 
very hot. 

" I knew of the feast, but I didn't know of the pro- 
cession." 
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" Nor is that all. We are going to have a tombola. 
You must come." 

" I am in the hands of Madame de Simone." 

" Which means you are in the hands of Miss Gabriella. 
Then you are sure to come." 

He seemed pleased at the prospect. 

"What is it they are so busy about?" inquired Ar- 
duina. All the women around her were chattering like 
a cageful of birds. 

" It is a piece of work the Carelli sisters are doing for 
their mother's feast-day in common with my sister. 
Some silks were not enough, and your friend undertook 
to match them in Rome. They are in a hurry, because 
they have waited until the very last moment before set- 
ting to work in earnest." 

" What is it meant to be? " 

" I don't know." 

" And you don't much care? " 

" You are quick at reading thoughts, Signorina." He 
pulled a low chair forward and sat down to talk more at 
his ease. He loved his ease. Arduina too settled her- 
self more comfortably; a dialogue she soon found is better 
than a general conversation, the same as a duet is a more 
agreeable piece of music than a chorus. 

It lasted, this uninteresting duet, until there came a 
break in the others' conversation. Sant' Onofrio took 
no notice of the silence and went on with what he was 
saying; this caused Gabriella to look up sharply; she 
had never heard him make so long a speech before. 
And when she felt her friend^s eyes upon her, with- 
out the shadow of a reason there came the slightest 
suspicion of a blush into Arduina's cheeks, that had 
paled beyond their wont with the excessive heat. 
She glanced round uneasily; there was a quarter of a 
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second's awkwardness, no one knew why, then Gabriella 



rose. 

it 



Well, I'm sorry to leave you, especially as you are 
going to be so busy — but I suppose Auntie will be won- 
dering what has become of us." 

Arduina rose too. The others clamoured. 

" Leave us when we have so much to do and two days 
to do it in! It's all nonsense about your aunt; you want 
to go to bed, you lazy thing. Signorina d'Erella, make 
her stay." 

" I should have to fetch my work-things." She was 
in reality anxious to get away, but Arduina thought she 
wanted to remain, and only objected to the tramp up to 
her own quarters in the sun. 

" It will be great fun, working together. I'll run up 
and tell Aunt, Archangel, and fetch your things — mine 
as well — may I help too?" turning to Laura. 

Before any one could stir, she had left the room by the 
French window. 

She is charmingi " exclaimed young Signora Veroli. 

Mind," in a lower tone, " she does not prove too charm- 
ing for you." 

Tact and Eugenia were never on speaking terms. 

Gabriella turned away, forcing a smile, her blue eyes 
dark with anger. 

" I expected to see quite a child from your descrip- 
tion," said Prospero, with a shade of unconscious re- 
proach in his voice. 

" But instead of discussing the Signorina," put in the 
fat Commendatore, " it would have been much more to 
the point to have saved her this long walk in the sun and 
have sent up a maid with the message." 

" Why, yes. Marietta can go! " cried Laura, running to 
a passage-door and calling. 
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** I shall still be in time to stop her/' said Gabriella, 
who seemed on pins and needles. 

" No, Prospero can go," said the elder Sant* Onofrio. 
He knew his son was lazy, and delighted in seeing him 
given errands that he could not shirk. So he took 
Gabriella's hand to prevent her moving, and turned 
round to order off his probably unwilling son. 

But Prospero, for a wonder, had gone of his own ac- 
cord. 

Arduina had walked up the sloping garden at a good 
pace, so that she had nearly reached Signora de Simone's 
part of the villa when Sant' Onofrio overtook her. When 
she heard him hurrying up behind, a senseless, a mad 
beating of the heart almost swept her breath away. Of 
course it could only be a gardener, or some other such 
legitimate person, yet how intensely disagreeable it was, 
this sound of quick steps following her! 

She paused for breath a moment, and her pursuer came 
up with his errand. So she turned back with him and 
recrossed the garden by the captain's side. Both 
searched their brains for some commonplace remark 
that would break the silence and place them on an easier 
footing; neither succeeded very well. 

" How hot it is! " Arduina observed; and Sant' Onofrio 
answered: 

" What else can one expect in this month, at this hour? 
I am sorry you had gone so far before I could overtake 
you." 

They reached the oval terrace in front of the big house, 
f he gala of bright little signal-flags was fluttering in the 
heavy breeze. Arduina turned with a question on her 
lips, and there, in the full blaze of the intoxicating July 
sun, she met Prospero's eyes for the first time. She was 
not very strong, and the heaf must have been too much 
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for her brain; a dizzy feeling of blind helplessness and 
indefinite longing, ending somewhere round her heart 
in a thud of indescribable pleasure, passed lazily through 
her frame. 

She pulled herself together angrily. This was shyness 
pushed to the verge of absurdity; she must conquer the 
ridiculous feeling, must speak. So she forced the words 
she had meant to utter before, through her lips that had 
remained half-parted all the time. 

" Why have you got all your flags out to-day? To^ 
morrow is festa! " 

" Gabriella asked me to put them up on the 21st in 
your honor when she left for Rome to fetch you. 

" So you see, to-day is festa too, because you have 
come." 

The blood invaded her cheeks, slowly at first, then in 
a hot glare of crimson, bursting like a ripe fruit, all over 
her face, up to her brow. 

She fled into the house, making, as she pulled open the 
heavy green shutters, quite an unnecessary rattle. 

Anger with herself made her silent nearly the whole 
afternoon. She had expected to be uneasy with so many 
strangers around her, but never so shy as all this. 

Laura Sant' Onofrio watched her. 



XIX. 

Frasso wore a Sunday look, despite its being the mid- 
dle of the week and only the eve of a festa. It was all 
owing to the procession and the tombola. The Piazza 
was animated by the presence of three bands, — ^the local 
one, one that had come from Albano, and the Frascati 
one. The Frasso musicians were playing Lohengrin's 
" Wedding March " when the Villa Belvedere people ar- 
rived in the town. 

Arduina was tired with the hot journey; tired already 
with the constant, meaningless jabber that went on 
among the girls and the young women around her. She 
could not yet understand their standing jokes; their witty 
allusions were Greek to her; there was no getting at 
Gabriella, who was always surrounded; so that she neces- 
sarily fell back for company on the only quiet member of 
the party, Prospero. She asked him a question or two 
about the torpedo-boat and about the people they met 
whom he appeared to know; and he begged her to give 
him five numbers for his tombola ticket. There were 
two or three clerks stationed round the Piazza, at little 
tables, selling their tickets. Up against what was pom- 
pously called the Palace of the Municipality there was 
fixed a large blackboard divided into squares where the 
ninety-nine numbers would appear, extracted from the 
urn, standing ready on the balcony, by a little boy. 
Everybody was buying tickets and having numbers 
written down on them; the upper class on no principle 
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but the fancy of the moment; the fishermen and their 
wives according to fixed interpretations of their various 
dreams. Thus, a dear old boatman who was nearly 
ninety took as one of his numbers JJ^ because he had 
seen a pair of woman's legs in his sleep. And his wife 
took 16 because she had dreamt of a naked child. The 
tombola was a high one, and whoever's numbers came 
out first would win three hundred francs. There was a 
great stir among the poorer inhabitants of Frasso. 

People had come from Rome, two thousand of them, 
and had eaten and got excited at every tavern in the 
place. There was an indescribable collection of last 
year's hats, of blouses made out of old skirts, of gowns 
lengthened by a piece of coarse insertion. There were 
fathers, mothers, elder daughters with their spare, ill-fed 
looking aspirants; young girls with draggle-tail frocks; 
wet-nurses and babies. Dotted about, here and there, a 
group of well-dressed people from the villas and hotels 
kept aloof from the rest, and from each other, too, very 
often, in a way that struck Arduina's ready eyes and 
amused her. Ten or twelve officers stood at one of the 
cafis in judgment over the women that passed, and two 
rival ice-makers, Neapolitan strollers both of them, 
shouted out the merits of their own peculiar delicacy, a 
sort of white pulp, whose only advantage consisted in its 
cooling properties. Otherwise its flavour of lemon was 
very faint, fainter by far than its suggestion of ditch- 
water. Aniello's was the best pappina — old and young 
children liked it; and, all things considered, it agreed 
with them just as well as the more expensive cream and 
strawberry ices to be found at the caf^s. 

The sailor and his wife were abroad. The two doc- 
tors and their vulgarly pretty wives were abroad too — 
their wives especially. The port inspector went about re- 
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joicing in a white linen uniform, trying to palm himself 
off as a naval officer in undress. His cap was essentially 
nautical, and he had had his suit fashioned after one of 
Captain Sant' Onofrio's. It only annoyed the worthy 
employe that he could not by any manner of ingenuity 
find a way of legally wearing stripes on his sleeve. His 
wife, who had once been pretty, and who still thought 
she was more than attractive, was looking out for some 
enjoyable occupation. Two young men from the Grand 
Hotel kept her particularly wide awake. The whole 
square was encumbered with poles and treacherous bars 
prepared for the morrow's fireworks. And the fishermen 
in their wooden shoes clumped across the flints, treading 
on the tails of the innumerable dogs; the fishwives looked 
round and above them for scandal; the half-naked chil- 
dren belonging to them fought and squealed, and swore 
if they were big enough, running the risk of being 
trampled every now and then by the many carriages 
that rushed to and fro, drawn by horses that seemed just 
as tipsy as their drivers. 

When Prospero came to ask Arduina for his five 
numbers, she greeted him with more spontaneous effu- 
sion than she was aware of. She was so relieved at being 
spoken to! 
" Put I, 13, II, 31, 3. They are sure to win." 
He dictated them, without questioning her choice, to 
the clerk who sold tickets. When it was done, he turned 
to her and asked her why she had given him those num- 
bers in particular. 

"I made them up out of 113, the number of your 
torpedo-boat." 
" What makes you think they will always win? " 
Her companions, with characteristic politeness, had 
closed in a sort of irregular circle, leaving her outside. 
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And Gabriella, who might have looked after her, bent 
on the fruitless task of making Prospero jealous, was 
flirting ostentatiously with two young artillery officers 
from the camp, who had joined them at once. Prospero 
had made his sister stand aside on purpose to reach the 
forlorn little stranger, and she was so gratified that she 
made herself more than usually amiable. 

" What makes you think these cabalistic numbers will 
always win? " he said again. " Or did you put in that 
phrase just for the purpose of being polite?" 

" I am afraid that was it," was her laughing rejoinder. 

" Will you come and see the 113th then, and so get a 
more accurate idea of her fighting and winning powers? " 
I can come and see, but I doubt my being any the 
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wiser. 

« 



Seriously, I want you to come on board. Have you 
seen a torpedo-boat before? " 

" No — I have been about so little — ^and they don't keep 
men-of-war in convents. Seriously I should like to 



come." 
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When will you come? " 

Arduina had received orders from the Archangel to 
first provoke and then heartily approve of any such pro- 
posal. 

"To-morrow,*' she answered promptly. "That is," 
fearing she had overdone it, " if Madame de Simone 
cares to come." 

" Which means, if Gabriella cares to come. I don't 
think there will be any difficulty from that quarter." 

Arduina looked up to see just how much he meant, 
and he looked down, rather ashamed of his words, to see 
how much she had understood. She met his glance 
half-way, and turned her own elsewhere. 

They stayed a little longer side by side, saying one or 
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two absurdly insignificant things; most of the time, 
however, they said nothing. 

A great cheering and hissing combined woke them 
out their half-drowsy condition — ^the tombola had been 
won by a porter from the station. 

" I was only just beginning to look after my num- 
bers!" cried Arduina surprised. "How came it to an 
end so soon?" 

"/ wasn't thinking of the tombola at all," answered 
the man abruptly. And he left her side. She wondered 
what had made him cross. It must have been Gabriella's 
airs and graces with those two. It was a good sign, if 
her carrying on with other men made him so mad. " I 
must tell her all about it — it will please her. I do be- 
lieve he is a little in love with her, only she is modest 
and won't see it." 

So she edged round to the Archangel and spoke to her 
in English, telling her of Prospero's invitation, his silence 
and moodiness during the tombola, his final brusque- 
ness. 

Gabriella was triumphant. 

Amid a thunder of shots, bells, and vociferations, the 
procession issued from the church. When it actually 
appeared, however, there was a lull in the noise and the 
men bared their heads. 

First, a man in a white calico frock with a red cape 
emerged on the Piazza, bearing an immense wooden 
cross garlanded with ivy. He was followed by two long 
lines of men belonging to the confraternity, hideous in 
brown and white. Then came the schoolgirls, with their 
white dresses and veils, and their eyes cast down. Most 
of the faces, not being used to wearing their eyes cast 
down, looked nothing but hypocritical. 

Two long, bright lamps followed, doing honour to the 
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statue of Saint Anthony; not the celebrated Saint 
Anthony who had such unwarrantable pets and such 
fascinating temptations in his desert life, but another, 
a Franciscan, patron of Frasso Church. Six little girls, 
not much more than babies, came next, with wings made 
of blue muslin mounted on wire, to represent angels; then 
a little boy trotted along, wrapped in a lamb's skin, with 
a tiny barrel hanging from one shoulder. He was meant 
for St. John the Baptist. Three old women followed, 
the deaconesses of a female confraternity. These wore 
the local costume of red satin and gold lace, so pictur- 
esque, and getting every day so rare. And lastly, behind 
the chanting priests, the miraculous image of the 
Madonna riding a sea-monster appeared, dark with age, 
borne on the stout, lazy shoulders of six more red-caped 
men. 

A silence almost tangible after the general uproar 
followed the procession. In itself, it held a middle place 
between the quaint and the grotesque. But it seemed 
to carry along with it the faith of ages and the hope of 
a million simple hearts. The bells clanged from the 
belfry as if they would never stop; and the priests mum- 
bled, rolling their eyes about, without even a semblance 
of devotion. Only the women kneeled as the wonder- 
working Madonna passed. And only women, poor 
things, will continue to kneel in their pain and uncon- 
scious hankering after greater justice long after sensible, 
successful men in all countries shall have put down 
processions, abolished symbols, and smothered prayer. 

The Sant' Onofrios went down on the beach to see the 
effect of the lighted tapers winding along the port in the 
gathering dusk. They twinkled like stars and were re- 
flected in the dark water, between the brown hulls of the 
fishing-boats. The half-moon that had just risen looked 
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pale, but all the sweeter for her pallor, in the flare of the 
torchlight 

No one had spoken to Arduina since they left the 
Piazza. Again Prospero took pity on her and made her 
talk. 

How do you like it all? " 
It looks weird among all those masts." 
It has already turned; soon the houses will have 
hidden it all. It has been a very nice procession." 

" Yes." 

A terrible feeling as of home-sickness passed over her. 
Yet it could not have been that, for she had no real home 
to cry for. Captain Sant' Onofrio too seemed uneasy. 
He uttered a deep sigh before speaking again. 

** It is a pity that nice things and beautiful things 
should be over so soon! I don't know that there was 
anything particularly interesting in this festa, yet I am 
sorry to have to go home. I did not even win the tom- 
bola! " with a poor attempt at banter. 

" You will be successful in love, since you are unfor- 
tunate in play." 

" Unfortunate in both, Sig^orina. You will find out 
as you grow older that we are rarely unlucky in only one 
thing." 

They had turned homewards. 

The far-away band from the pier began Lohengrin's 
" Wedding March " all over again. In her usual sense- 
less fashion, Arduina felt her lips tremble, and a gjeat, 
foolish sob very nearly broke up from her throat. 



XX. 



Between ten and one o'clock on summer mornings, 
it was very pretty and amusing too down on the Frasso 
beach. Every family had its gaily-painted bathing-cabin, 
with an awning over the front, where people sat and 
talked, or worked, or read. Some two or three of these 
box-like erections were favourite centres of conversation 
and gossip; friends from the other cabins gathered there 
and formed little groups of animated or languid talkers, 
according to the temperature and the subject in hand; 
interrupted now and then by the passage to or from the 
sea of the bathers in their long, shaggy white wraps, with 
a hood, and a cord round the waist — ^a costume in which 
some lingered all the morning, stretched on the fiercely 
hot sand or splashing about by the water's edge. 

A swarm of children ran about with their spades and 
pails, making treacherous holes in the sand and building 
castles that the unwary stepped on or the waves washed 
away in a few minutes when the tide rose, not knowing, 
poor little things, how symbolic their play was of their 
elders' labour. 

The Sant' Onofrio's cabin was a great centre of attrac- 
tion. Nearly every one on that side of the bay paid a 
visit there in the course of the morning, generally with 
a bit of news for discussion. 

The morning after Arduina's arrival was one of the 
gayest of the young season. 

Those who had already been introduced to the de 
Simone's new guest were anxious to see her again, and 
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those who had not had the pleasure of making her ac- 
quaintance had heard enough about her to be more 
than ordinarily curious. 

There were two recognized beauties on that shore, 
Olga Carelli and Ludovica Donati, this last of the clas- 
sical, correct, the other of the irrepressible, type. Most 
of their admirers and some of their critics came that 
morning on a reconnoitring tour to the Sant' Onofrio's 
cabin, which was shared by Madame de Simone, con- 
sequently by her charge. The inspection was all the 
more interesting from rumours of the sedate captain's 
marked attentions being already afloat. 

There was almost a hush when Arduina, later than all 
the other inhabitants of the Villa Belvedere, crossed the 
sand to where Gabriella had told her the cabin stood. 
Had she timed her arrival so as to create a sensation, 
she could not have done so better. Signora de 
Simone was tired, and did not intend coming down. 
Laura and Gabriella were in the water. Signora Sant' 
Onofrio, ensconced in a corner-seat, was busy talking. 
Arduina greeted the several people she knew, and, sitting 
down, drew out some work she had brought. Yet she 
could not settle to that embroidery. Something was 
missing. It could not be her thimble, nor her needles 
and thread, nor her scissors. What was it? 

She soon forsook her work, and, rising, went to the 
water's edge. Her friends were bathing very close to the 
shore, so that she could speak to them from where she 
stood. She asked Laura if the water was cold. 

A shadow by her side caused her to look up. Prospero 
Sant' Onofrio was there. 

" How have you slept after yesterday's exertions? " he 
asked pleasantly as he held out his firm brown hand. 

Swiftly the memory of her uncomfortable bed, her 
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leaden sheets and broken rest, came back to her, and she 
blushed very vividly. 

Sant' Onofrio glanced at her rather keenly, as if he 
wondered what the quick blush meant — ^shyness, or 
what? 

She retraced her steps to the cabin, to find the little 
platform already so crowded that she could not have 
attempted going up on it without disturbing everyone. 
She made the best of things, and sat down by the side of 
it, in the shade. Prospero followed her, stopped where 
she stopped, and leaned against the wooden wall. She 
did not feel so restless now, and drew out her work again; 
there was nothing missing this time, for she settled down 
to it very steadily. 

Sant' Onofrio watched the frail little fingers that held 
the needle so daintily. They were closing round his 
throat, those little fingers, if he had but known. 

" It is a wonderfully pretty work you are doing," he 
said. 

" Do you think so? " 

" It is Venetian lace, isn't it? " he went on, with the 
proficiency of a man who has sisters. 

" Something like it." 

" It must be very difficult? " 

" Only a question of patience." 

" It is absorbing, then, for it makes your answers so 
short." 

No, it is not absorbing." 

What is, then? Your thoughts? " 

" Perhaps.^' 

" What are you thinking of? " 

She resented the question as she had every right to, 
and gave him a quiet glance that did not, however, quell 
him. It took a great deal to quell Sant* Onofrio. 
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"Can I not be told?" 

There was a mixture of irony and entreaty in his 
voice. 

" No," she answered seriously. 

" Do tell me," he insisted, growing serious too. 

He moved and she looked up at him. Why was it that 
she felt so weak and unnerved just then? Why did the 
answering again in a dignified way, the not doing, in a 
word, what he asked of her, seem a thing impossible, 
too hard to be got through? 

"Life has just begun for me. Captain; I find many 
things around me that have to be thought out." 

Metaphysics and psychology were nothing to that man. 
But he liked conversation, and, what was more to the 
purpose, he liked the girl. 

" Most people generally do," he said, " when they first 
start. But young ladies find their skein unravelled for 
them by others, as a rule." 

" Or tangled worse than Providence meant it to be." 

He gave her a short, quick glance. What was the 
matter with her? Was she in trouble? In love? A 
spasm of something or other twitched across his heart 
at this latter hypothesis. He did not appreciate the idea 
of her being in love, and he had been too wayward all his 
life to stop and consider why the notion should thus chill 
all the interest he felt in her, dull the pleasure he had 
been deriving from her presence. But he determined to 
find out whether it had any foundation. 

" What particular reason can you have to speak in this 
way? " he began tentatively. 

Her head fell a little lower over her work. He noticed 
how thick and wild her hair was. 

" My childhood has not been exactly like other 
people's," she murmured unsteadily. 
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"Ah!" he said, "I understand!" his own voice was 
not very limpid as he went on. " We have been in the 
same circumstances, you and I; it is sad to have had no 
mother — sadder still for a woman." 

She was flurried, and only parts of his speech came to 
her distinctly; she guessed he had said something about 
her mother, but it was the " you and I " that struck her 
and that she remembered. 

" But then," he added, trying to take a lighter tone, " I 
suppose you have been terribly spoiled by your father." 

She did not expect this, and it so grated on that one 
ever-sore heartstring of hers that pain forced her through 
all reserve; she dropped her work and clenched her 
hands over one knee. The cabins, the port, the villas 
grew hazy before her eyes, the heads of the bathers look- 
ing like black dots dancing on a suddenly darkened 
sea; the screams of the children, the laughter, the non- 
sense just beside her among the Sant' Onofrio's party 
seemed to come from miles away. 

" Please, another time. Captain," burst from her 
stormily, " avoid speaking in that benign connaisseur 
fashion of things you know nothing about." Then she 
got up and joined her friends, in terror lest he had made 
her cry, lest she should break into a sob before she could 
stop herself. 

The morning passed pleasantly enough. More people 
were introduced to her, and she brought the sparkle of 
so new and fresh a wit into her unaffected conversation, 
that the whole beach seemed enlivened and uplifted. 
There was hardly any gossip that forenoon. And the 
women envied her the clever things she could say, so that 
they were in self-defence bound to find fault with her 
stature. She was altogether too small, they said. When 
they saw two or three of the nicest men grouping round 
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her chair as if they enjoyed it, they increased their forti- 
fications and salUed forth to attack her face. Nose and 
chin were sharp, they whispered. Then, suddenly, Ar- 
duina would turn on the group of critics with a smile of 
her brown eyes where the embers smouldered, and say 
something — anything. They did not know why, but they 
could not help finding her lovely again. 

Sant' Onofrio did not speak to her much more. He 
wandered round and round with his mouth twisted and 
his eyes screwed up in a way that might have been in- 
terpreted as a constant smile, or as a grimace because 
of the sun's getting into his eyes. 

Two or three times Ludovica Donati said something 
for his especial benefit, and he would only grin. Once, 
too, he snapped at Laura. 

Then he declared it was too hot to be borne, and by 
way of cooling himself, steamed away towards the town 
to inquire after the mail. He was expecting letters from 
the Admiralty, he said. 

" Have you received orders to leave us?" bewitching 
Olga inquired of him when he returned. The first thing 
that tumbled into his head was the answer he gave — and 
it happened to be inappropriate. 

'* I hope so," he said cordially. 

It was the climax to his morning's iniquities. He took 
himself off after that — and it was the best thing he could 
do. 
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SiGNORA Adele Sant' Onofrio, Laura, Arduina, and 
Gabriella, with the younger Sant' Onofrios making them- 
selves objectionable by being everywhere save in their 
right place, invaded the torpedo-boat that afternoon. 

They had all been there so many times that there was 
nothing new for them to see, so they established them- 
selves on deck, while the commander took Arduina over 
his ship. Poor Gabriella, who had brought about this 
expedition for the purpose of being with Arduina wher- 
ever Prospero should be her squire, was taken possession 
of by Madame Sant' Onofrio. Madame Sant' Onofrio 
was one of those people that cannot be shaken off. 

Arduina was spared not one bit of machinery, not one 
minor arrangement; and, what was stranger, considering 
the uncongenial theme, she did not want to be spared 
anything. Moreover, she did not make silly remarks 
nor go into absurd raptures, nor look bored; Prospero, 
who was used to young lady visitors, noted it all and 
found that he was enjoying himself. 

Down in his own cabin, close to the tiny stove that 
was lit in winter, stood a diminutive book-case. And on 
the walls were several photographs of his family. There 
were also some female portraits that were distinctly not of 
his family. One of Laura, however, and the children 
stood in evidence; then the children alone; farther on, 
a group taken many years ago. 

" Is Laura here? " Arduina asked. 
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"Yes," said her guide, "right in the middle. She 
has altered very much since then." 

" And who is this with her hat in her hand? Such a 
pretty face!" 

" That is the Signorina Monaldi." 

"Bianca Monaldi?" 

" Yes." Sant' Onofrio spoke abruptly. 

Everybody seemed to know the story of his first love, 
and though he no longer cared a straw about it, he was 
in terror lest this girl too should look up at him archly, 
or giggle, or " ahem " a malicious little cough. It would 
have annoyed him more than usual had this particular 
woman simpered or looked knowing. But she did not; 
she gave him back the portrait without a word or look. 
So greatly relieved was he that he sighed. 

" I was a good deal younger then than I am now." 

"Would you like that time to come back?" she said, 
looking him full in the face. Her eyes were braver 
to-day, and he noticed their softness, their characteristic 
sympathy, their latent flame. 

" No," he answered; "on account of what followed." 

" Poor thing! " she said. 

I can find no more exact translation of the gentle 
Poverino! 

Had she known that others had tried to get him on the 
subject of Bianca Monaldi and had received meaningless 
stares for their pains, she would have been surprised — 
pleased, perhaps, since it was the business of her life that 
people in pain should go to her. 

We must not exaggerate matters, however. Sant' 
Onofrio was not in pain. He had suffered unbearably 
at the time; but it was all forgotten now, all but the 
tenderness of the scar before the skin has become quite 
tough. 
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Arduina looked about her a little more. She didn't 
want to go OM/ay. But just as she made this discovery, 
she made another too, that she had been a long time 
alone with the captain. What would the others say? A 
nervous dread of the kind of chaff she had already found 
out to be current among the Frasso people, even more 
than the fear of impropriety, hurried her up the dark, 
narrow stairs. She stumbled, of course, as people gen- 
erally do when their haste is uncalled for or immoderate, 
and grasped at something that was sticky with tar and 
oil. 

She had no gloves on, and she rued having followed 
Gabriella's advice of putting them in her pocket instead 
of on her hands. 

" Signorina, Signorina! What have you done to your- 
self! " 

" Oh, I am all right! " she cried as she emerged out of 
the gloom. " But look, I bear traces of the lower 
regions," she continued, facing round and holding up her 
hands. " See what a nice mess I am in! What a nasty, 
rude ship! I shan't come again! " 

"What a volley! I shan't ask you to come if you 
abuse me so. Now you must come down acrain tn wash 
your hands." 

Her friends were very well emplo; 
themselves; they had been joined b] 
with her little boy. Gabriella, under 
child round to see things, was wand 
other end, in hopes of meeting Ardui 
there to be annoyed at her second 
the captain. 

" You must put up with the low< 
minutes longer. Let me go first. T 
knock your forehead; the roof is so v( 
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me your hand. Never mind," as she hesitated on ac- 
count of its blackness; and he took it almost by force. 
She would not have come to any harm for his holding it 
a little less tightly. 

How few those steps seemed, this second time! 

He took her to his Lilliputian dressing-room and left 
her there, with everything she could want within reach. 
When she had scrubbed to her heart's content, how- 
ever, she found herself in an awkward predicament; no 
towel was to be seen. She thought of her handkerchief, 
but she could not search for her pocket, hidden away in 
the back folds of her flimsy dress, with those dripping 
hands. 

"Captain!" she called timidly. And she heartily 
wished herself out of the business. He answered her 
summons in person. 

" Your deed of charity is not ended yet," she said, 
stretching out her wet fingers. 

"Oh, pardon!" he cried. "How unpardonable of 
me!" 

Then he fetched her a towel, and before she had 
time to recover from the surprise his action caused her, 
to decide that she ought to have drawn them away, to 
grow warm over the consideration that it was fearfully 
improper, he had caught hold of her little bird-like hands 
and had dried them for her. When it was done, he 
hurried her away and up on deck, both more than half- 
ashamed of themselves. 

The first sound that met her as she stepped on deck 
again was that of the parish bell striking the hour. It 
took her back to Santa Marta, to the last day she had 
spent there. Forty-eight hours before, exactly, she had 
been kneeling at benediction. 

" God," had been her prayer, and she remembered the 
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words very distinctly, " I am going away from here 
among people who neither know nor love Thee. Do 
not forsake mel May I do nothing that be not to Thy 
greater glory; listen to no word and think no thought 
that may shake my only hope and purpose in life — to 
have no love but Thee, my Saviour, my Joy, my All." 

She sighed, and a creeping sadness stole away the 
buoyancy from her soul, the new colour from her cheeks. 

She had done nothing wrong, assuredly; but already 
there were looks, words, thoughts, thoughts, thoughts 
above all that she would recall if she could. Was it 
consistent with herself, this standing in a half-dark cabin 
having her hands dried by a young captain of the Royal 
Navy? Was there any sense in it? 

Yet she could have forgfiven herself the bare act. What 
she could not get over was the perverse pleasure she had 
felt; the limpness, as of fatigue and disappointment, that 
wearied her now the little incident was over— over, she 
caught herself thinking, so soon. 

She could have hated herself. 

Gabriella attacked her in English as they were leaving 
the torpedo-boat: 

" You have a nice way of managing things, I must say! 
Then you profess to despise flirtation! Where would the 
limit be if you appreciated it, I wonder? Of course 
Mother Agnes was anxious; she could see through 
you!" 

Arduina, feeling guilty, stooped to clear herself. 

" My dear Archangel, what would you have had me 
do? I said, ' Gabriella, come with us,* when we first 
started to see over the boat; and Madame Sant' Onofrio 
said, ' Oh, don't leave usl ' I dangled round the funnel, 
hoping you would get free. Again, when I was having 
the compass explained to me, I proposed calling you, and 
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Sant' Onofrio answered, ' Oh, she has seen it all so many 
times I am sure she would rather be spared.' " 

" Of course you can do no wrong; I know that of old." 

" Listen to reason. If he had wanted you, he had 
plenty of opportunities of getting you to join us. I don't 
think you could have come without losing a shade of your 
dignity. I don't want to hurt your feelings, but you 
might as well know, I have heard it said already that 
you run after him; and I haven't been here many hours. '^ 

" The old rigmarole! I don't see what was the good 
of saying that. You are so sure of being wanted yourself 
that you can afford to ignore the feelings of who is not." 

Arduina was stalking into one of her famous tempers 
of years ago. Her eyes shook off the ashes that covered 
up the fire in them at this unkind fanning, and glowed. 
Sant' Onofrio, who was in front of them, slackened his 
pace at this critical moment and confronted them. 

" Quarrelling? " he said indulgently. " May I be um- 
pire, or is it too private?" 

Most probably he had heard every word. 

" Yes, by all means stay and enjoy the fun! " exclaimed 
Gabriella, too vexed now for self-control. With that 
she shot on in front, taking refuge again with Ludovica's 
little boy. 

Once more those two were in ttte-h-tSte. Arduina 
calmed down immediately, but did not speak. Her com- 
panion noticed her embarrassment, and tried to relieve 
it. 

" We are all walking two and two," he said. And then 
he hummed: 

" Quand les canards vont deux k deux, 
C'est qu'ils ont k parler entre eux." 
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That is not always true," laughed Arduina, tickled 
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by the absurdity of the words. " Gabriella and Baby 
Donati cannot have anything very particular to say. She 
would have done better with us." 

"And then do you know what the song would have 
said?" 
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Quand les canards vont trois par trois, 
Cela donne k penser aux bourgeois." 



He was deep in operette lore. The girl laughed 
again. 

*' But I would rather be of the ducks that go two by 
two— not that I have much to say for myself ever. Your 
friend is slightly ruffled to-day," he continued, with some- 
thing in his tone that was not veneration. 

" Yes, I provoked her terribly," answered the girl 
demurely. 

He smiled incredulously. 
She must be easily provoked, then." 
Do you think me incapable of acting as an irritant on 
people's nerves? " 

" I cannot judge of the temper you have; I can only 
judge of the temper you show," he answered in his delib- 
erate way. 

" What a pretty curve the bay makes here," cried Ar- 
duina to get the conversation away from herself. " And 
how exquisite the water is, so still, with those long 
daintily coloured bars of sunlight stretching across it! " 
Very pretty! " he replied carelessly; he was looking at 
a warm live thing not far from his right elbow that struck 
his perverted taste as prettier still. 

" Signorina, your hair is the exact colour my poor 
mother's was." 

This man, it seemed, had a talent all his own for saying 
unexpected things at the wrong moment. So he had 
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been studying the colour of her hair! She looked down, 
and her blood began to rise slowly. 

" Am I like her in other respects, I wonder? " she said 
softly. It awed her immeasurably to speak of the dead. 

" I don't know. I hardly remember her at all. She 
died when Laura was born, and there are only four years 
between my sister and myself. But I have portraits of 
her. You shall see them this evening." 

" Thank you. Are you fond of your step-mother? '* 

She asked this simply, childishly almost, not knowing 
how much she was daring. He started and looked stern. 
Then he turned round on her with a cold, formal answer, 
and his eyes fell on her smallness and on the softness of 
the old-gold hair. A tenderness he was keenly sensitive 
to emanated from her. She seemed to have acquired 
a right of getting closer to him in her difference from the 
rest. Other girls never bothered about his affairs; either 
they liked him, and therefore wanted to be paid court to; 
or they didn't, and in this case they let him alone. 

" I have got used to her," he said. " She is kindness 
itself, and she has treated Laura very well. Only — 
but some things can't be explained — there are people 
who see them by themselves and people who will never 
see them at all. I should say you were of the people 
to see the kind of things I mean very quickly. I suppose, 
though, more could not be expected from a step-mother. 
But, among other things, she trains her own children 
abominably, and they make home a very hot place when 
my father is not close by. Tell me," with an abrupt in- 
flux of memory, " why did you scold me so this morning 
on the sands for what I said about your father? I have 
been turning over in my mind ever since what there was 
in my words to be offended at. I did not mean to be 
inquisitive or rude." 
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'*You were not rude; you simply hurt me because 
you did not know. I will tell you now, because else you 
will think there is a mystery, a drama behind my veiled 
expressions, and I dislike misunderstandings. I have 
been a very miserable child. At first I might have 
loved my father and he took no notice of me. Later, 
he was too severe and a little unjust — ^you know children 
don't stop to reason — so I grew to hate him. I think he 
paid me back in kind for a time. Now that we have both 
grown out of such primitively violent things as love or 
hate, there is nothing at all between us — a gulf, a void. 

" You were a boy, and strong, so I suppose you never 
knew what it is to want to sit in somebody's lap when the 
twilight comes and be fondled — and yet never to have it! 
I used to long to be kissed, and nobody but the servants 
ever kissed me at home. And they smelled of garlic, 
horribly. How silly of me to ramble on in this way! " 

Strange for one of his disposition, he had listened and 
had been interested. 

" It is not love that will fail you now, Signorina." 

" Do you think so? I am not the kind that gets loved. 
Besides, it is too late. I have made up my mind to a 
work that excludes every other aim." 

By a sort of instinct he looked at her hands; the word 
" work " seemed unutterably out of place. 
What need have you to work? " he said. 
I don't mean that I am going to earn my own living 
— though even that is not impossible the way affairs are 
turning out — I meant another sort of work." 

"What sort?" 

" You wouldn't understand what I was talking about 
if I did tell you, so it would not be much use. You said 
just now, speaking on another subject, that some things 
must not be explained. Ten people see them and fifty 
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don't You would be one of the fifty, so would most 
men, and most Italians." 

"This has the spice of mystery. I wish you would 
tell me. I will be as bright as I can.'' 

And she told him, because she saw no reason why he 
should not know, but principally because he had asked 
her to. 

" I want to institute a religious order of a new kind." 

The man laughed. Arduina was not in the least 
ruffled. 

" Most people laugh when I mention this," she said 
calmly. " I can't myself see where the absurdity comes 
in. Other women have done such things in the teeth 
of great difficulties. Why should not I? " 

" What will you dress your nuns in? White, blue, red, 
green? " 

She laughed good-naturedly. 

" I will not have the thing made fun of." 

" Well, I won't do it again. Seriously speaking, my 
sister had some such notion when she was about your 
age. 

"And then?" 

" It passed away of itself. Poor Laura! " 

For a moment he seemed lost in a reminiscence that 
was not enlivening. There was no more danger now of 
his turning her into ridicule. 

" How will you set about doing your work? " 

" I shall first go into an already established convent — 
the Sisters of Mercy, most likely. There are some prac- 
tical, every-day things that must be learned," her face set- 
ting into its hard lines, " and that cannot be learned out 
in the world." 

" What, for instance? " 

" The habit of doing things agjiinst one's iacUnntipQ 
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from choice, the power of taking the lowest place and 
accepting the hardest tasks; perfect self-control; absorp- 
tion from one's surroundings; all that mystic theology 
comprises in the word renunciation." 

" Why should one renounce oneself? The priests 
have invented all that rot. Life teaches one to give up 
cleverly enough, if it be let alone, without our willingly 
practising self-sacrifice when we happen to be content. 
I don't think God, the golden-hearted Padre Etemo can 
like it. I remember, from my Naval Academy days, the 
officers could not bear the over-zealous, good little boys 
who were always studying, in their free time too, instead 
of having a game." 

She gave him a look of pity. 

" We shall never meet," she said quaintly, " because 
you start from Naples to go to New York, and I start 
from Brindisi to go to Jerusalem." 

He knew a little English, picked up here and there — 
slang most of it, that friends had taught him for fun : 

" You are sure it is not Jericho? " 

" Naughty! " 

" What do you mean your nuns to do? " he continued 
after a pause. 

" Everything." 

" Except marry?" 

" They may do that too, under given conditions." 

She spoke quite quietly, as if there were nothing un- 
usual or nothing out-of-the-way in what she said. 

"Then they won't have the founder over them as 
Mother Abbess very long." 

A shrug of the shoulders. 

** And when you have profitably spent all the time you 
think necessary with the Sisters of Mercy, what will you 
do? " 

13 
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" I shall come to Frasso. Villa Belvedere is mine in 
my own right at twenty-one, by my mother's and my 
grandfather's wills. My father has nothing to do with 
it. I shall let the small cottage annexed to it, and live on 
that income. There is that piece of ground next to the 
cottage, my grandfather meant to build on it, but he 
died too soon." 

" I didn't know it was yours." 

" It all belongs to Villa Belvedere. I shall sell it. My 
father would have done so, only it was such a bother to 
get legal authorization, it being mine. And then, he is 
always in hopes, with the villa-building craze there is 
just now, that land will rise to exorbitant prices. I shall 
sell it for what can be got. With the money I shall print 
in four languages and circulate the Rules of the Order. 
If there are people at all whose wants this institution 
satisfies, they will turn up after that. The free ones will 
come to me, and those who are tied down by other duties 
— there is room also for these in my plan — will write." 

" It will hardly be St. Benedict's way of proceeding." 

" We are in the nineteenth century, not the ninth. 
Mine will be the nuns of the next period, when our grand- 
children will have returned to mysticism under some form 
or other, only to find out they have grown too big for 
their baby-clothes." 

If Arduina had been less exquisitely dressed, less good 
to look at, had she not spoken in her own pleasant voice, 
in her own cultivated, yet wayward manner — had she 
been, in a word, other than herself, the man at her side 
would not have listened, for the matter was a new kind 
of algebra to him. And he would have felt no indigna- 
tion at the thought of heavy dank walls closing upon her 
seventeen years, no relief when she told him she would 
settle to her work in the sunshine of Belvedere. 
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A fine, gray discouragement wove itself over him like 
a cobweb. 

They had been walking, or rather crawling, along the 
pier, first to the extreme point where the lighthouse was, 
then back towards the town. Just where they stood as 
Arduina finished her phrase about the baby-clothes, there 
was a gap in the dirty old houses, and a road, a kind of 
ill-kept esplanade running along the beach behind a row 
of second-class bathing-cabins, led to some ruins that 
were known as Nero's caves. 

Laura, who headed them with the children, and Gabri- 
ella, had taken that road. Arduina, finding it too dusty, 
went down some steps to the beach, calling to Gabriella. 
But the Archangel had elected sulking as her policy for 
that day, and pretended not to hear. Prospero went with 
her instead of the stubborn Archangel. 

They were going towards the sunset, and the sea lay 
hushed as if under a spell. All the soft, western colours 
played with the few light clouds that fringed the sky — ^a 
pale African sky with a greenish intonation. 

" You said your mind was made up," began Prospero, 
resuming the conversation of a few minutes ago. It was 
strange how to each of them the short silence seemed to 
have lasted hours. There was a triHe more anxiety in 
his voice than he was quite conscious of. " Would noth- 
ing cause you to unmake it? " 

The supernatural instinct of prayer that was so strong 
in her moved her before the sea and the grand sun. The 
surrounding softness acted on her latent love for the 
Creator that was so present to her and so personal. One 
more instant and she was lost to everything save the con- 
fused sweetness that invaded her being. A wordless, 
breathless prayer rose from her soul. 

" Won^t you even answer me? " 
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She turned to him with a rapt smile that stung him. 
Voice and manner had the charm of her magnetic mo- 
ments. But the words she said were of the plainest: 

" What was it you asked me? " 

" You told me your mind was made up. Could noth- 
ing unmake it? " 

" Oh, nothing! '' 

The ring of conviction in those two words! She 
looked at him as she said them, the light of a higher, per- 
haps an impossible, world flowing from her gaze. No 
shyness, no embarrassment, only the kindling, the com- 
plete ignoring of all else born of an enthusiast's compar- 
ing the adored Chimaera with other ideals. 

Behind them, as they stood with their faces to where 
the setting sun had been, loomed the ugly gray pile of an 
old darsena, or prison. They were in the shadow of a 
wooden cabin, seemingly alone on the hushed sands 
before the tame, dumb sea. He remembered another 
sentence of hers: 

" I am not one of those who get loved." And he 
watched her profile, a little sharpened by the heat and 
fatigue of half June in town, for a moment. He would 
not love her, most probably. Was he capable of loving 
any one or any thing? Was there any passion left in 
him? Should he try an amourette with this strange 
young fanatic? He turned, as if to find an answer in 
another glimpse of her. But she had left him, and he 
heard her laugh with some one of his party in front. 

So beautiful! So near! So far! 

She had hsid enough of him and his gloomy company, 
then, since she had gone on by herself! In a fit of in- 
genuousness, that was not usual, he remained there, won- 
dering what gave him so tiresome a sensation of disap- 
pointment. 
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"The blues coming on again/' he thought in a re- 
signed manner. Apparently, he was used to the " blues.** 

On board, that evening, he found the cages of carrier 
pigeons just arrived from Rome, with the expected orders 
to leave next morning, and Frasso saw him no more for 
a week. 
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Arduina did not see Captain Sant' Onofrio any more 
for a week; but she did not miss him in the least, as 
perhaps would have been natural after the rather sudden 
intimacy of their first acquaintance. Nor did he miss 
her, which is still more to be wondered at, after the very 
definite thoughts he had had concerning her. 

Only, the girl was apt to be at times weary, dispirited; 
and her patience was sorely tried by the Archangel's 
temper. She read a quantity of insignificant novels, such 
as always flourished in the neighbourhood of Gabriella; 
got her lace-work in a hopeless muddle, and made rapid 
friends with Laura. 

The Sant' Onofrio family was rather peculiarly organ- 
ised. The present lady of the house was the Commenda- 
tore's second wife; the first one had died years ago, when 
Laura was born. The little boy Prospero and the new 
baby had got on very well together, better than most 
brothers and sisters. Prospero was a clever, sentimental 
boy, though the adjective " quick '* did not suit him; and 
while he was never very studious, yet knowledge came 
to him somehow. They were always together, those 
two; he could dress a doll, and she could spin a top. 
Later, he left her for the Naval Academy, and from 
there his letters to his sister were always warm; not very 
descriptive, not very clever, not without a certain charm. 
His qualities were negative rather, like his faults. When 
he came home with his epaulettes, Laura had grown up, 
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and there was a new wife in the house. His sister was 
changed in a way — he found her gray eyes darker and 
her smile graver; she did not like this second marriage, 
because it shut her out in the cold. Indeed, she suffered 
terribly from the cold in the long winters that followed, 
and it was periodically winter when Prospero had to 
leave her. Then she fell in love, and was loved again, 
and told Prospero all about it. She would have loved 
her father intensely had he been of the stuff that appre- 
ciates being so loved; she had loved her brother intensely 
all her life, and now she loved her betrothed intensely. 
She could not have loved little had she tried; that was 
why she had no feeling at all for her step-mother. 

But they ordered the officer she was engaged to out to 
Africa; there were rumours of an Abyssinian war, and 
he was not the one to draw back at just such a moment 
by soliciting an exchange. He was killed in the first 
skirmish there was after his arrival. It would be unpar- 
donably hackneyed to say that Laura's heart broke, but 
her heart was of exactly the brittle kind that is so rare, 
and it did break. 

Prospero too was having a sad time of it that year. 
Bianca Monaldi broke her word to him and married a 
florid Neapolitan nonentity with a coronet on his visit- 
ing-card. He, in his turn, told Laura all about it, and 
they drew closer together. Prosperous heart did not 
break — what man's heart ever does? — but he never 
thought of marriage again. Women filled a goodly part 
of his life, or, to be more correct, he cut a slice out of 
many women's lives; he never came across one among 
his many passions for whose lasting love he would 
have cared. Yet it could not have been that the choice 
was wanting; few men have been made more of. His 
taciturnity, that went beyond discretion, attracted most 
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women. The weaker sex revels in a fathomless looking 
individual, even after he has been gauged and found 
shallow. 

And Sant' Onofrio was not shallow. Why Laura did 
not marry after having mourned her beloved for a year 
or two was a puzzle to outsiders. How she managed 
to simply live was a puzzle to herself alone. With the 
improvements in modern medicine, though, fretting no 
longer causes death; she ought to have known that. 

Two children came of the father's second marriage. 
They might have opened up a new source of interest for 
the lonely Laura; but there was such a crowd of admiring 
relations round their cradles that there was no room for 
her. They seemed on the contrary to estrange the home 
party from her more and more. The house and its in- 
habitants were ruled by them, and her father forgot her. 
Prosperous remaining the only son secured kim more at- 
tention than was quite good for him. His step-mother 
petted him more than the rest; though she had a way of 
being effusive tRat jarred on his nerves, still, with the un- 
erring instinct of a man's vanity, he guessed that deep 
down in her fluffy heart she thought it a great pity he 
should be her husband's son, and he could not help this 
knowledge being so much balm to him. He thoroughly 
despised her as his father's wife; as a woman he found 
her pleasant, desirable even, when she kept her mouth 
shut and her nasal voice out of the way. 

Years passed, as years are apt to. Commendatore 
Sant' Onofrio, without ruining his clients, managed to 
thrive, nevertheless, and to keep clear of financial shoals 
and quicksands, a no easier job in Rome then than it is 
now. Finding himself prosperous and pretty safe^ he 
turned his thoughts more to his family, and began musing 
over what improvements could be brought about there. 
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He tried to marry Laura, and failed. She had grown 
skinny, and even the certainty of her being comparatively 
rich in her own name on accotmt of the first Madame 
Sant' Onofrio's fortune, that was shared equally by her 
two children, turned out fruitless. Nobody wanted her. 
People had seen her gliding in and out of their friends^ 
houses for so many years that the possibility of anybody's 
marrying her no longer struck them — she seemed so re- 
signed to her lot, too. One offer, though, she had, an 
excellent one, but she refused it. 

So the busybody who called himself their father aban- 
doned Laura to her fast approaching old maidishness 
and resolved to get Prospero married. 

He found Prospero a piece of wax between his paternal 
fingers. The " boy " didn't really care whether he took 
a wife unto himself or not, and the idea of having a house 
of his own pleased him rather than otherwise. When an 
Italian marries, it is the increased number of creature 
comforts he can look forward to, scarcely ever the woman, 
that occupies his thoughts. Prospero, with his mother's 
Neapolitan blood, shared this point of view; moreover, 
he was of the paste that makes dear, exacting, jealous, 
kind husbands, enchantingly attentive in the form and 
preeminently unfaithful in the substance. 

So he yielded to his father's close argumentation and 
decided in favour of a wife. He was looking out for one 
now— one who would be quiet, neat, and innocently 
indulgent. Pretty, too, that her children might not be 
monsters when she came to have some, and that he might 
not too often regret (and afterwards try to replace) the 
beautiful women he had loved in former days, when he 
happened to glance at his helpmeet across his dinner 
table. 

That was last year. As Gabriella told Arduina on her 
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return from Frasso, the torpedo-boat 113 had been sta- 
tioned at Frasso for two months. Sant' Onofrio had 
been a friend of d'Erella's in the days when d'Erella was 
sociable; his family knew Frasso of old, and they soon 
came to terms about the ground floor of the Villa Belve- 
dere. 

They found Maria de Simone and her niece already 
installed in the upper story. And in those two months 
a plan that had hitherto been vague and incomplete in 
old Sant' Onofrio's head matured itself and took the 
shape and consistence of a fixed idea. The indiscretion 
of Gabriella's youthful passion for Prospero gave strength 
and possibility to it. With an exact knowledge of the 
girl's fortune — ^who could be better informed than he, 
who was one of her three trustees? — ^he bent his en- 
ergies to the bringing about of a marriage between Gabri- 
ella and Prospero. 

But in the course of the year, business pinched him 
hard. One or two Exchange alarms drove match-mak- 
ing and the Frasso bathing season out of his head. There 
was only room in his bald pate for one idea at a time; 
he beheld a distant prospect of losing money, and bent 
all his energies to avoiding the catastrophe, thus forget- 
ting to settle down his son. Prospero, whose money 
needed no saving, and who would not have been much 
disturbed by the fact if it had, was not so forgetful of his 
own fate, and was still lazily looking round for a possible 
wife, when he again received orders to be in Frasso by 
the twentieth of June, and his people again decided to 
keep him company during the hot months. They had 
liked the place, the people in it; above all, they had liked 
the spacious, well-furnished rooms and shady garden of 
Villa Belvedere. 

Laura too liked all this, but she liked the thin profile 
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of the torpedo-boat 113 still more. She liked to see its 
Jack fluttering when she got up in the morning, and its 
red light shining distinct from the other lights in the 
port when she went to bed at night She seldom gave 
Prospero a warmer salutation than a squeeze of the hand, 
but she kissed her fingers twice a day to his eerie boat. 

She was not happy that summer when Arduina arrived. 
Religious feelings had been strong in her years ago — ^so 
strong, that, when she felt tired and useless in the black 
days that followed the skirmish at Dogali, she had medi- 
tated giving up the home where she was so little needed, 
and entering a sisterhood, where she would have found, 
if nothing else, work and companions to sympathize with 
at least some of her ideas. 

She had not done so for the very reason that was driv- 
ing Arduina to found an Order of her own. After fre- 
quenting a good many convents, she had not found what 
she wanted. The rules were narrow, and the minds that 
applied them narrower still. Besides, except in the case 
of the nursing sisters, that she did not care to join, the 
influence for good exercised by religious orders seemed 
to her very small, and not sufficient to compensate for 
loss of ease and comfort. Then, she was in those days 
fond of her own way; fonder still of her wandering 
brother. So she sighed and stayed at home. 

Now, when the tiny vein of pessimism she had caused 
her to look farther ahead of her than was necessary, and 
to see Prospero already married, the only link of real, 
sincere affection that bound her to her home snapped; 
and she regretted having given up her former intentions. 
She realized that thirty years of her life were gone and 
had brought nothing with them, neither happiness nor 
occasions for usefulness, while they had taken away a 
great deal. She was vaguely miserable and acutely deso- 
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late. Like Arduina, she hated being aimless; and when 
she found something to do, she did it rarely well, and 
thoroughly to the end. The difference between them lay 
in this: Arduina was creative, rather too much so, and 
found aims for herself; while Laura had something of her 
brother's disposition and was inclined to agree with the 
inevitable. Only she fretted, dreadfully, all the time; and 
Prosper© never fretted — either he rebelled, or he let 
things go as they listed. 

Arduina had liked Laura from the first moment she 
had seen her. She decided there was a soul behind those 
eyes, and a story, perhaps a little existing pain, recorded 
in the lines round the mouth. Laura too felt irresistibly 
drawn towards the younger girl; she reminded her so 
strangely of what she herself might have been had a 
spark — the very spark that kindled in Arduina's brown 
pupils — ^been applied to her own faculties. 

She was in many respects a homely, cloth-bound 
edition of Arduina. 

Both felt it 
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And Arduina, on the whole, enjoyed herself vastly. 
It was such fun to sit chatting the whole morning 
through without the expectation of a lesson-bell to put 
a stop to the pleasant talk. It was so good to be alone 
sometimes, free to read, write, draw, sing, or do nothing, 
as the fancy took her; all the time knowing there was 
company at hand when she should tire of her own 
society. 

On arriving, she had drawn up for herself a strict rule 
of conduct, with an occupation marked for each hour in 
the day. She soon found that the praiseworthy intention 
could not be followed. Neighbours were constantly run- 
ning in and out of the big villa; some of the Sant' Ono- 
frios were always running up to Gabriella, and oftener 
still the Archangel invaded the Sant' Onofrio's part of 
the house and garden. The afternoons, though she did 
not often waste them in the customary siesta, Arduina 
soon discovered to be too hot folr anything but the light- 
est reading or the most desultory conversation. Later, 
there were visits on the Sant' Onofrio's terrace, a stroll, 
a call, a glance at the station to see the 7,30 train arrive, 
at ice perhaps at one of the cafeSj and supper. Supper 
at Maria de Simone's was mostly a scramble so as to 
get down to the Sant' Onofrios' again early. They were 
warm people, and Prospero attracted the g^rls, and Gabri- 
ella's constant presence attracted the officers from the 
caiTip, so that there was always something going on in 
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their big hall of a dining-room, that served as salon be- 
sides. Therefore interruptions were constant, because 
Gabriella would not let her seclude herself; and when she 
did try to settle her thoughts, they wandered in every 
direction but the right one. She wrote to Monsignor 
Ferri about it, in some distress; but he told her not to 
mind, the season being against undue efforts; to give 
herself a period, not of relaxation, but of rest; to be 
steady with her prayers, her morning's meditation, and 
her spiritual reading; to keep her temper sweet and her 
manner kind; otherwise to let well alone and not torment 
herself. Her own inclinations fitted in with this judicious 
advice, so she just lived, saying, when her over-sharpened 
conscience hurt her, that she would exert herself more 
when it should be cooler. 

People grew fond of her almost as soon as they knew 
her, and she had the run of every nice villa in Frasso. 
Olga Carelli liked her for the frank laughs they had to- 
gether, and Olga's literary brother would willingly have 
inaugurated a flirt with her had she taken less pains to 
snub him. Ludovica Donati, who was clever besides 
being beautiful, and whose good heart quite eclipsed a 
little innocent love of admiration, was heard to declare 
Arduina an oasis in the desert; for Ludovica was one of 
those rare women, rarer in Frasso during the bathing 
season than perhaps anywhere, who could talk for three 
hours in the easiest causerie tone without producing a sin- 
gle inanity. She could say a grave thing gracefully, and a 
light thing originally. As Arduina possessed that faculty 
even more than Ludovica herself, they got on. Bice 
Araldi too admired her, and had logic enough not to be 
indignant with those who followed her example. Only 
the listless, gazelle-eyed, earthy-skinned Eugenia VeroH, 
though she enjoyed the bright girl, wished her out of the 
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way. It was impossible to be cenire when she was by. 
And for a schoolgirl who was going to be a nun, it was 
— er — ^ahcm — ^well, she didn't know what it was, but she 
didn't like it. Eugenia was Olga Carelli's sister, m irried 
to Pictro Veroli, a lean, neurasthenic man with an hallu- 
cinated face. 

One secret of Arduina's success as a new social atom in 
the little world of Frasso was her real or acquired unsel*- 
fishness, a novel experience to those around her. When 
out walking, she did not seem to care who walked by her 
side, a spruce young officer or Ludovica's pompous 
mother. On the beach, she never cared whether she 
stood in the shade or the sun, whether she had a chair or 
not. She lent people books, she played with the children, 
and she was always ready to accompany whoever wanted 
to sing. It was some time before they found out she 
sang herself. When anything that had to be done was 
voted a bore, she did it. She could talk of any and every 
thing — of nothing, too, with just as much ease; every sul> 
ject seemed to have been equally pondered by her. Sant^ 
Onofrio senior found her interested when he gave her 
information about public affairs, and she had no difficulty 
in discussing matters culinary with old Donati, who was 
in his dotage nearly, and shunned by the world at large. 
Her tone of voice in speaking was generally so low that 
one had to listen rather fixedly in order to catch what she 
was saying; and she was so small that very often she was 
asked after when she was simply hidden by a bigger per*- 
son or a sun-ray; when she was not there she was missed 
and wanted. One or two sharp tongues tried accusing 
her of affectation and pose, but they had to give it up in 
all haste and go with the tide; for lifting their eyebro^wi 
at Arduina d'Erella made them unpopular. 

So she enjoyed herself. 
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Yet an under stratum of uneasiness coloured her 
thoughts, and made her more sodden in the morning, 
more brilliant of an evening, than she would have been 
had she been quite herself, out of sheer restlessness. 

She felt lonelier, too, than ever before, for Gabriella was 
drifting away from her. She seemed no longer to return 
the love that in Arduina was almost a passion. And she 
was full of contradictions too. She snapped and snarled 
at her on every available occasion now; and yet she 
wanted her always near, grumbling and lamenting if 
Arduina went for a walk with someone independently of 
herself, jealous if she appeared to enjoy conversation with 
Laura, annoyed if she preferred even for a moment any 
occupation whatever to chit-chat with her. Gabriella no 
longer brought every passing impression to her friend, 
the sister of a year ago, while she carried on a vast 
amount of whispering and giggling with Ludovica, Olga, 
Bice, and Eugenia Veroli. Arduina felt more shy, within 
the last few days, of evincing emotion, of revealing her 
inner self before her, than before an utter stranger. She 
was the Archangel no longer. There seemed to be some- 
thing remote and unavoidable on the mind of each since 
the short, angry words exchanged on the pier in front 
of the torpedo-boat. They had quarrelled so little, that 
those were the sharpest words Gabriella had ever uttered 
to Arduina. And neither could get over having said 
and received them. For some far-away reason neither 
could discover, and both would have been ashamed to 
admit, they jarred on each other's nerves. The effect 
they would have produced on an observer of moderate 
penetration would have been that each had a secret to 
#lde from the other, each keeping up some sort of char- 
acter not her own for the other's benefit 

Yet it was not so. 
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This sudden phase in her friendship with Gabriella left 
her far more alone than she had expected to be. The 
habit of having at least one mind in consonance with her 
own, one heart ever ready to receive whatever con- 
fidences she chose to make, and to sympathize whether 
she understood or not, was an inveterate one; and when 
Gabriella thus failed her, it became very natural to accept 
the tacit tokens of good will showered on her by Laura 
Sant' Onofrio. They were often returned by an act of 
kindness, by the allowing her a glimpse into her carefully 
shut-up soul before her natural reserve and fair share of 
pride had had time to interfere. 

Arduina found Laura a far more satisfactory creature 
than her Archangel. She agreed indeed so well with 
her, that the latter grew angry about it, consequently 
more disagreeable than ever. Arduina loved her none 
the less for the teasing; but the more she was teased 
and wearied by her, the more she turned to her new 
friend, in hopes of steadier, graver, more altruistic inter- 
course. 

Gabriella spent most of her afternoons in bed, from 
two to four at least, and Arduina never slept in the day- 
time. She used to take a book instead and sit on the 
bench in the shade of the fig-tree down by the paddock. 
The Sant' Onofrios had begged her to take advantage, 
as her friends did, of all their shady nooks. Once, when 
she got there, she found Laura in her place, with neither 
book nor work, only an open letter by her side. Her 
hands were folded in her lap, and her cloud-gray eyes 
were fixed and sad. 

Arduina hesitated, as if she would have left her, but the 
other jumped up with some animation. ^ 

" Don't go away unless I disturb you.'* 

" Oh, no, you don't. Might it not be the other wiay? " 
14 
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** Yott see I had broaght nothing to do, so there is 
nothing for you to interrupt. And if I had, I would 
rather have a talk with yon jnst now than anything 
ebe.'' 

The words were so said they had the ring of truth, not 
of flattery, in them. 

'' I have had a letter from my brother," she went on as 
they sat down side by side. Arduina became eager at 
once for Gabriella's sake. 

" Where is he now? '* 

" At Civitavecchia — a horrid place, poor boy. He re- 
turns the day after to-morrow.** 

'' How nicel You must miss him when he is away, 
you are so fond of each other." 

" How do you know? " 

'' I can see it," she replied quietly ; " I see lots of 
things." 

Conversation at this rate, however, was not likely to 
flourish. Arduina got up and stretched herself on the 
grass, nearly at Laura's feet. The ground or the floor 
was always her favourite place. 

'' I was meant for a Carmelite," she said; " I am never 
comfortable on a chair." 

Laura» apparently, did not hear. She was looking at 
Arduina rather hard, staring in fact, if the truth must 
be told. 

'^ You puzzle me— I can't make you out at all," burst 
from her presently. " Forgive me," as she noted Ar- 
duina's angry start; '' would you not be puzzled, too, and 
interested, if the favourite person out of your favourite 
book were to appear before you in flesh and blood? I 
can't help having that sort of feeling about you. As if 
I had known you years ago, in an anterior life perhaps, 
and had lost sight of you. If I w^re a man, I should 
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marry you — or try to. Perhaps/' with a smile, "you 
wouldn't have me." 

Arduina raised her eyes to her companion's face and 
scanned it well. 

" Perhaps I should," she said. 

"What a chatterbox Gabriella must have become," 
she continued after a moment's silence. " She must 
have let out all she knew about me, or you would not 
have been led to such profound considerations about me 
from just these few days' acquaintance." 

"Well, yes, she has told me many things about you that 
made me anxious to meet you. This is a base betrayal 
on my part, for I can see you are annoyed with her. But 
I was not bound to secrecy. It was last year that she 
was especially communicative. She had taken to me 
wonderfully; this year she has Eugenia VerolL" 

Arduina's face crimsoned with pain. It was hateful to 
see the great pure feathers dropping one by one from the 
Archangel's wings. And she could not be angry with 
Laura for her remark; there was no venom in the 
speech, only a tinge of reflective irony — ^the very mild 
irony of a mind immeasurably superior to the weakness 
in question. 

" So it is true that you are going to be a nun? " 

That question, so bold in itself, and yet so timidly 
asked, was one that laid Laura's nature bare. She 
wanted to know, and she asked; preferred asking the only 
person who could really know to ferreting out the in- 
formation from others who would probably tell her lies. 
Nor did she ask out of idle curiosity, that she might 
afterwards exclaim, " Oh, indeed! Just fancy! " 

Arduina had fathomed her by this time, and was not 
in the least put out. 

" Yes," she said. " I am going to as soon as I can." 
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Fervent Catholic and mystically inclined as she herself 
was, Laura could not refrain from murmuring: " What a 
pity!" as she again examined the charming creature 
before her. 

That thick, heavy hair, bronze colour, like the eyes, it 
seemed a shame to think of cutting it off. It seemed, too, 
that the weight of the monastic serge would bend that 
little figure to the ground. Yet she could make a glori- 
ous sacrifice, if the Old Law still held good that only the 
best should be offered up. 

" And you want to found an Order? " 

" Yes," reluctantly. 

"What for?" 

" Why do you ask? " 

" I will tell you when you have answered my question. 
You forget I know a great deal already about Santa 
Croce. But I will not tell you why I want to know 
more until I have heard your own scheme from your 
own lips." 

It was touching the girl's one real interest, the only 
thing she had studied and thought out completely. She 
raised herself on her right elbow with her cheek on her 
folded knuckles, and talked for three quarters of an hour 
without interruption. 

I feel as if I had got to do it," were her closing words. 

Joan of Arc must have felt like that — only I dislike 
Joan of Arc. People seem to think this idea was born 
in my head of a refined vanity; for the sake of doing 
something out of the way. If they only knew how I wish 
it were consistent with my conscience not to do it, how 
I see all the difficulty and worry, and even the pain, that 
it will costl So little am I in love with my own notion, 
that if I knew some one else had undertaken the work for 
me, I should breathe — oh so freely! You see, I realize 
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SO strongly that the whole thing is beyond my 
strength." 

Arduina stopped abruptly. Her colour had not risen 
and her eyes were dull. She was, at that moment, too 
coldly, firmly, logically convinced of her purpose for 
excitement. Laura's cheeks, too, were pale; her eyes had 
grown dark as iron and were very dry. 

" Listen," she said, " I have been looking out for some- 
thing to do ever since — since an event I will tell you. 
about at another time. It was in 18 — . I believe in 
you. Shall we work together? " 

Arduina remained perfectly still. The ample perspira- 
tion that the great heat was forcing through her skin 
round her brow turned cold. A disciple, a fellow- 
worker! 

" Yes, if you will; if you are sure you will not tire of 
it after a while." 

Laura smiled. 

" I have, unfortunately, never been of a weather-cock 
disposition, and I am too old to change.'^ 

The girl on the grass dragged herself up, and gazed at 
the sea. It was so bright she had to turn her eyes away. 

"Will you be leaving nothing behind? Will you be 
breaking no ties that you might afterwards want to form 
again? " 

" Nothing — no one. My father has another family 
apart from me growing up for his old age. And when 
Prospero marries " 

" Is Prospero going to be married? " Her thoughts 
flew suddenly away from her, in search of an unknown 
image, straining and striving to form a picture for them- 
selves, the fancy portrait of a woman. 

" There is nothing definite in view as yet," Laura ex- 
plained sadly, " but he means to soon; my father wishes 
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it Ycry much. And then I shall be my own. mistress 
even more than I am now/* 

So Prospero was going to be married. Poor Gabri- 
ellal Soon too. How soon? she wondered. Wonder- 
ing kept her silent. The joy, the elation of five, minutes 
ago, of the ** ecstatic moment when she had recognised 
a kindred spirit '* fell in a shattered heap. 

It was the bitterness of the Archangel's final disap- 
pointment she was thinking of. 
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The day fell, sinking to sleep in its own warmth. Not 
a breath of air ruffled the acacias in the avenue, not a 
crease stirred the veins of pale red and delicate green 
that marked the sea. Away to the left the tumbled 
boulders of sandstone rock had lost their crude yellow 
and stood out in softened brown. 

Why is a group of rocks always so sad a thing? 

There were pleasure-boats on the sea, and the hover- 
ing spirit of the dead sun seemed to cling to the snowy 
sails, breathing a shelMike rose over them. 

By the pier's extremity, some twenty fishing-boats 
were rowing out to the banks where sardines and an- 
chovies come nightly. They looked like galleys of the 
middle ages rowing to war; they went very fast and were 
soon lost in the sunset. 

Later, when a great pallor had fallen over land and 
sea, other, different fishing-boats, the parame, went out. 
They were so tall, so brown, the atmosphere round them 
was so weird, they seemed ghost ships. 

How friendly they are, those paranee of the Mediter- 
ranean to us who have been familiar with them since 
earliest childhood! They are associated with the calm 
of summer evening thoughts, with the peace of the last 
hour in the day, when, turning to take leave of the great, 
cold sea, we find ever before us the sharp line of those 
Straight, patient ships, seven or eight in a row, waiting 
for the wind. 
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And day after day, at the same hour, the paranze sit in 
the same place, so gaunt, so roughly proud. In time, 
when we have seen them after hot or after cool days, 
seen them not quite distinctly because we were laughing 
so, or because tears blinded us, we get to think of the 
bad and the good, the heat and the cold, the laughter 
and the tears alike: " What does it matter after all? " 

And when life and death and change have worn the 
skin off tender places in our hearts and left them sore, 
those fishing-boats in a straight row, like a line of battle, 
are a stay and a comfort to us. " Something, then," we 
get inclined to tell ourselves, " even among institutions 
human, does not change." 

It is pleasant to think, when we are full of forebodings: 
" All may be different with us in a few months, but they 
will be there always, next year and the year after." And 
it is a sweet surprise, when forebodings have come worse 
than true, and the world seems to have put on some other 
face for us, to find our dear old friends of childhood and 
dream-days still there, waiting for the wind, so patiently. 

They are skeleton sisters of ours, those paranze. We 
also spend three parts of our life floating on the sea and 
waiting for the wind. As with them, sometimes it blows 
against us when it does come. Sometimes, too, it never 
rises. 

Laura stood thinking all this, and more besides, with 
her face turned to the horizon. There was a dark blue 
Sphinx sitting on the line between sky and water, a great 
Sphinx that seemed just waking up and stretching itself 
in no good humour, and formed a connecting link be- 
tween heaven and earth. 

It was Mount Circeo. 

How many questions Laura had asked the Sphinx, 
that had remained unanswered! To-day it had very 



nearly spoken. Or was she making a colossal mis- 
take? 

Out of the deep perfume, so deep it might have been 
tangible, that hung over the carnation beds and the 
datura bushes and oozed from the belles-de-nuit, Arduina 
emerged. She came straight up to Laura with a dark 
object under one arm. It was a thick note-book, bound 
in coarse black leather. 

" How you startled me! " 

" I have brought you this to read," she said, thrusting 
the book into her hands. " You will better understand 
what I was talking about this afternoon." 

There was an involuntary reluctance in her manner, 
as if she were making an effort over some secret feehng. 

" What is it? " 

" The Rules of the Order." And she turned red. 

" Look through them as soon as you can. I am going 
now; I must go," nervously. " I think Gabriella wants 
to be read to." 

She went as she had come, by the carnation beds. She 
seemed the life and the beauty and the healing power of 
many flowers kneaded into shape by twilight fingers. At 
least the older girl thought so. In the yearning of the 
unemployed motherliness that tormented her, Laura 
could have clasped her to her heart. And if she had 
done so, the embrace would have hurt Arduina; it would 
have been too close. 

She simply sighed. 

It wanted an hour or more to her evening meal; but 
the gloaming is very short in Italy, and it was dark al- 
ready out of doors, Laura carried the bool 
and read it through before supper. 



XXV. 



SOCIETY OF SANTA CROCE. 



Its object. — ^There are many souls at war with the world 
and their immediate surroundings, whose real atmosphere 
would be in a life of contemplation and usefulness, and 
who cannot single-handed accomplish what they feel is 
demanded of them by a higher law. The countless 
philanthropic societies will never satisfy these generous 
ones; philanthropy being charity without a soul, and 
what they require being precisely a wider soul wherein 
to merge their own. Nor will the even more countless 
religious houses scattered over the world satisfy these 
insatiate ones. There is a death of all personal initiative, 
there is an unaesthetic and hard side, a conservative and 
bigoted face to the most enlightened Order, thoroughly 
incompatible with the eclectic temper of these especial 
souls — souls that are so clearly an outcome of our suffer- 
ing, inquiring times. 

To those who have found unsatisfactory the aimless 
vegetation called "life" by the greater part of this world's 
inhabitants; who find mere monasticism, mere art, mere 
philanthropy insufficient, but would wish for a reunion 
of all three, the Society of Santa Croce opens its quiet 
doors, offers the guide and support of its Rule. 

There is room in this Rule for ev^ry creed; there is love 
for every art. Santa Croce will strive to be an expand- 
ing influence wherever its members may penetrate, using 
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to accomplish its end of refining the gross, softening the 
hard, illumining the dark, every means within the 
province of woman's capacity. 

Therefore is the motto of the Society Ad Lucem or 
Ad diem perfectam. 

The bodily organisation of the Society of Santa Croce, 
like the old orders of knighthood that were monastic and 
military in one, is contemplative and active in one. It is 
the amphitheatre where all may fight, and the haven 
where some may lie in forgetfulness. 

It is governed by one supreme head, having absolute 
authority over all, right of choice for the different places 
of trust, sole right of admission or expulsion. She is 
aided in her task by six secretaries chosen by herself. 
Each secretary may likewise choose two fellow-workers. 
Great care must be taken to avoid making any choice 
merely from motives of personal attraction, although the 
sympathy, greater between some souls than others, that 
unites two natures must be made an instrument of greater 
good. One sole object must be in the minds of the 
rulers — the advancement of the Society's welfare, and 
the Society's aim — which will be to prepare the advent 
of the New Woman and through her of the New Man. 

The Prioress holds her post for life, and can only be 
deposed at the request of the whole Society by a majority 
of nine-tenths. On her falls the delicately sacred duty, 
soon after being installed in office, of choosing her suc- 
cessor and training her in full sympathy with and com- 
prehension of the founder's views. 

There is but one establishment of Santa Croce Sisters 
— in Rome. Other temporary branch houses may be in- 
stituted in other cities under local Prioresses, under the 
direct superintendence of Rome. Special rules for their 
government, according to the type and peculiar aim of 
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each, shall be written out by the Head Prioress at the 
time of their institution. Each separate house, like the 
central one, shall likewise have its subordinate Econo- 
mist In cases where the community is small, the Head 
may unite in her person the functions of Prioress and 
Economist. 

No special sum is required from a member of ascer- 
tained poverty. Otherwise, the sum of fifteen thousand 
francs is demanded, as lowest offering. But aspirants will 
be expected to bring all they can, the richer to compen- 
sate for the poorer members. The earnings of the sev- 
eral members are poured into the common fund. At the 
disposal of whatever member choosing to inquire, a book 
shall be kept in the community-room, on a special shelf, 
containing the year's accounts clearly and minutely ex- 
plained, so that the financial position of the Society and 
the use of every centime may be within the knowledge 
of all. All, at the weekly, monthly, or yearly Chapters of 
the Society are entitled to censure the direction given to 
any item of financial matters, and to suggest improve- 
ments. All the articles of furniture and of personal use 
shall be in common, and as much as possible the same 
throughout the whole community. No article can be 
bought or introduced into the various houses without the 
approbation of the Prioress and her secretaries (deacon- 
esses) as to its tastefulness. Nothing can be given away 
or received by the members without the Prioress's 
knowledge. 

The food shall be good and simple, given out daily by 
the Economist and prepared by the Contemplative 
Sisters. 

Each house is divided into four departments, consist- 
ing of: 

I, The purely Contemplative members, given to prayer, 
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the manual labour of the house, and the care of the 
chapel. 

II. The members addicted to charity and educational 
works. A part of these, as of the Half-Sisters, accord- 
ing to their faith, shall be under the training of the 
Contemplative department. 

III. The Half-Sisters, or those who for a part of their 
lives are sent abroad in various employments, carrying 
with them, and spreading like a perfume over all they 
approach, the spirit of the Society. The Half-Sisters 
are also those who, from some recognised inability to 
leave their homes and already contracted duties, cannot 
reside permanently under the roof of Santa Croce, yet 
are desirous of helping in its mission by frequent visits 
to it, by conformity to its creed, by the propagation of the 
latter, by the accomplishment of tasks allotted to them. 

Those who have once belonged to the community and 
have left it by marriage likewise come under this head. 

IV. The Art Workers. 

These various classes of members shall, as far as is 
compatible with the difference in their occupations, be 
trained together and be made to live together. 

Each member shall have her own cell — but the com- 
munity-room shall be common to all. A lecture hall, so 
constructed as to answer the purpose of a concert-room 
as well, shall be included among the public rooms of 
each house. The chapel shall be strictly private. 

For matters of business, all may ring at any hour at the 
door of Santa Croce. No member may descend to the 
parlour without the Prioress's knowledge. Friends may 
be received only on Sunday afternoons. And on Thurs- 
day evenings each member given a previous introduction 
to the Prioress may invite outsiders to spend a few hours 
in the parlour and lecture-hall. On the deaconesses rests 
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the responsibility of the persons invited and the perfect 
propriety of the receptions. The doors of Santa Croce 
on these evenings will close at midnight exactly. Each 
member has the right to offer the hospitality of Santa 
Croce refectory to female friends during any day of the 
week, by informing Prioress and Economist twenty-four 
hours before. Two places each week will be reserved to 
each member; but this right to two places does not ac- 
cumulate when not made use of. 

The Contemplative Sisters shall take their meals at the 
same hours, but in a separate refectory. They shall take 
no part in the public life of their sisters, and shall live 
under a particular Rule, joining the other members at 
their mid-day recreations and their weekly chapters only. 

The dress shall be of two kinds for each sister, except 
for the Contemplative class, who never go beyond the 
walls of the House, and therefore need only one quality 
of costume. 

Outdoor costume, — ^Always of the same stuff, black in 
winter, gray in summer, it may undergo slight altera- 
tions, pointed out by the Prioress, every three years, so 
that by moderately keeping pace with changing fashions, 
all unnecessary eccentricity may be avoided. A plain 
stiff collar; a brooch and belt-clasp of silver, in the shape 
of a cross; and a waist-band, plain and straight, of the 
distinguishing colour of the member's departmen>t 

Indoor costume. — A kind of white monastic habit, thick 
serge in winter, thinnest white veiling in summer, falling 
from top to bottom in eight thick box-pleats, three back 
and front and one under each arm. Long sleeves cut 
bell-shape, small and tight at the arm-hole, widening 
until six inches below the hands, meant to be folded back 
over a tight undersleeve when at work. Over the pleats, 
a four-pointed flat cape, the two shorter points standing 
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out about two inches beyond the width of the shoulders, 
the two longer ones touching the waist back and front. 
This cape snail tasten behind. On the .eft shoulder 
of the cape a cross shall be embroidered in silver. Round 
the neck a cravat, formed of soft white muslin in a broaa 
strip, shall be tied in a broad, square bow. A short ve.l 
of white bunting, hung up under each sister's name, vvi.l 
be kept for chapel use. Black stockings, black heeLess 
slippers, with a movable piece of leather across the foot, 
on which shall be embroidered a small cross in silver 
thread. A silken sash at the waist shall hold in the pleats 
of the habit, varying in colour according to the different 
departments. The hair shall not be cut short, but no 
form of complicated hair-dressing will be tolerated. 

Each sister after her five years' probation shall receive 
a ring, a plain gold band, with a tiny cross upon it made 
of small encrusted stones the colour of the sash. 

The Prioress shall have her crosses embroidered in 
gold instead of silver thread, and her sash must be white. 
Economists and assistants will wear their sashes black; 
Charity Sisters, brown; Educational Members, green; 
Contemplatives, pale blue; Artists, red; Literary Mem- 
bers, orange; Musicians, violet. 



THE SPIRITUAL GOVERNMENT. 

Only a Roman Catholic chapel shall be attached to 
the House, but only the Contemplative Sisters need at- 
tend it. 

Members are received of every nation and every creed, 
each member perfectly free to attend what place of wor- 
ship best suits her private convictions, or no place of 
worship at all; nothing being asked beyond (i) fraternal 
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love, or at least toleration of each other; (2) implicit 
obedience to rules and orders. 

The Prioress of the Order must remember to respect 
its original aim, which is to create individual types as near 
perfection as possible; to widen the interior life of each 
soul according to its bent; to produce work of the 
highest, whether literary, philanthropic, or artistic. 

The spirit of mutual affection and trust must be ac- 
tively entertained between the sisters, without even a 
moment's toleration of malignity, rivalry, or jealousy. 
No member may let the sun go down over a quarrel, or 
lie down to rest without being at peace with the whole 
world. 

The Prioress, having absolute power over each sister 
personally, must remember that on her weighs the 
responsibility of appointing each to the place most fitted 
for her. The happiness, the advancement, the usefulness 
of each and all depend entirely on her keen insight into 
character and her ready tact in condemning no one to the 
bane of an uncongenial task. 

Every work of whatever description within each com- 
munity must have the approbation of the local Prioress 
before being undertaken; that of the Head Prioress at its 
termination, before passing into the hands of the public, 
should it be of a nature as to require such publicity. 
Every variety of work, artistic or industrial, may be given 
the greatest possible notoriety by publication, reproduc- 
tion, sale, or exhibition; but no name, and no sign be- 
yond the words Santa Croce, shall ever appear on book, 
picture, or music. 

There shall be no limit to the work that Santa Croce 
Sisters may undertake. They may train maids, cooks, 
and governesses. They may educate children; they may 
lend their aid to existing institutions or to private 
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{amilies; they may accept posts as private teachers; they 
may nurse the sick, rich and poor. They may keep 
shops in which to sell the work done in their various 
establishments; they may study science, undertake any 
artistic enterprise; they may give concerts and lectures. 
Only, after two years of work requiring contact with the 
outside world, their place must be taken by another, and 
they must rest a while, recruiting their moral and physi- 
cal strength in the houses of their Society. 

But one vow, that of obedience, is taken, perpetual 
after five years. The other two monastic vows may be 
taken, by any subject desiring it, for life or for a given 
number of years, after the first probation; never, how- 
ever, not even in the case of the Contemplative Sisters, 
before the age of thirty. No marriage, of course, can be 
authorised after that age when the member has taken 
her full vows. In any other case, marriages are per- 
mitted as an exception, the married members remaining 
Half-Sisters if such be their desire. The proposal must 
be made to the Head Prioress, who will immediately and 
keenly examine the case, giving her approbation or not 
as she thinks wisest for the member's welfare. No ap- 
probation can be given before six months from the day 
of asking, and no marriage may take place before the 
expiration of eighteen months from that date. 

The member who leaves to be married, or for any 
reason depending on her own free will, shall leave half 
her fortune to the Society, if her departure take place 
after her probation. An expelled member shall receive 
back intact whatever sum she may have brought. 

There shall be no spiritual director attached to the 
various communities. Each member may choose \\er 
own confessor, should she require one, with the Prioress s 
consent. But though the latter should never put a re- 
15 
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straint on any conscience, or deprive any soul of a sus- 
tenance that is perhaps necessary to it, yet her care to 
avoid fads, or displays of eccentric fastidiousness in this 
respect should be very great. Christianity, in its most 
tangible forms even, is not priest-worship, and exclusive 
influences are to be avoided at Santa Croce. 

Anything incorrect, abnormal, or underhand in the 
conduct of a member shall be immediately reported to 
the Prioress of the house; if serious, to the Head Prior- 
ess, who, being thoroughly acquainted with the character 
of each, will know what steps to take. No mercy shall 
be shown to vain, worldly, intriguing subjects; all ten- 
derness to those who sincerely doubt and struggle and 
fail through weakness. 

No member can be admonished or reproved except by 
the Prioress herself, who may do so, if she thinks such 
a course beneficial, before the whole community. 

Correction may be of four kinds — private and public 
reproof, isolation, suspension from all post or employ- 
ment, expulsion. 

There being in the statutes of Santa Croce a large 
allowance for intercourse with exterior elements, the 
greatest circumspection of manner must be cultivated. 
Simplicity, straightforwardness, charm, gayety, pleasant- 
ness, reserve must be found in equal proportions in the 
bearing of a Santa Croce Sister. And they must become 
what they seem; no creatures of artifice must issue from 
the training house of the Order. The foresight of the 
Prioress and the member's exact observance of her vow 
of obedience must unite in order to avoid imprudences 
of any kind. 

It must be the constant study of Prioress and members 
to preserve the greatest harmony in each community, 
toning down the divergences arising from difference of 
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creed or nationality, of temper or habits. No argumenta- 
tion or vulgar proselytism shall be allowed for any reason 
whatever. Example is the only means of conversion in 
matters of belief to be adopted by the Order. Healthy, 
unimpassioned discussion, however, shall be allowed and 
encouraged. 

No statute of the Order may be changed and none 
added, except at the request of the whole Society. Even 
then the Head Prioress is free to reject the alteration or 
addition. She is at liberty, however, and so is every local 
Prioress, to introduce on her own responsibility a tem- 
porary improvement for a period of time not exceeding 
six months, when the conditions of a community strin- 
gently require the innovation or infraction. 

The Order shall record itself in the registers of the 
state as an International Artistic and Philanthropic 
Society, subject to the articles of Italian or any other 
local law with respect to such institutions. Although in 
sympathy with the Holy See through the personal con- 
victions of the founder and the large proportion of mem- 
bers embracing the religious side of the Society, it shall 
maintain itself an Independent Corporation, recognising 
no official supremacy in matters of dogma. 



INDIVIDUAL TRAINING. 

All members aspiring to a place in the bosom of Santa 
Croce may be accepted, without any consideration of age, 
condition, creed, or nationality. On a subject's first pre- 
senting herself, she must during four months, except in 
cases of recognised inability, furnish to the Society the 
sum of two francs daily. 

And during four months she shall wear no special 
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dress, have no special task; nothing will be expected from 
her except frankness and docility. She shall follow the 
external life of her sisters, studying the rules, the purport 
of what she is about to undertake, observing and being 
observed. She shall be allowed to see the life of a Santa 
Croce Sister down to the smallest detail, and the Prior- 
esses are bound to answer whatever questions she may 
ask concerning her future life. Meanwhile the Head 
Prioress, under whose care she will be placed, must make 
every effort to thoroughly grasp her character and abili- 
ties, so that she may be prevented from accepting a sub- 
ject detrimental to the Society, so that she may know at 
the end of the four months' trial exactly in what class 
and at what post to install the new comer without waste 
of time or energy. Having decided — the subject to 
enter, the Society to accept her — the new member shall 
change her name and disappear from the world during 
two years in the training house of the Order, under the 
Head Prioress and three especially appointed deacon- 
esses. In the course of these two years, no pains must be 
spared and no means neglected to arrive at the wished- 
for result, which is to produce or develop five qualities 
in the new member: 

I. Lucidity of character — ^logic. 

II. Sweetness — self-sacrifice. 

III. Firmness of temper — courage. 

IV. Implicit obedience. 

V. The greatest possible ability in the work chosen. 
After this first probation, the member may or may not 
be drawn from her seclusion as the Prioress shall see fit. 
She may also be dismissed if only insufficient results have 
been obtained. Otherwise she may leave the training 
house and commence what will be the business of her 
life. She will already have been instructed in the branch 
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pointed out by her inclination and her natural ability. 
She shall now be submitted to a last probation of three 
years, exposed to contact with the outer world, and put to 
the test of hard work. When five years shall have ex- 
pired from the day of her entering, she may pronounce 
her vow of obedience, or be dismissed, or leave of her 
own free will. She, if accepted, will now be given her 
definite post and be considered able to stand alone. 

In the training of the members there shall be no room 
left for rivalry or even innocent emulation. They shall 
be taught and trained as much as possible alone, indi- 
vidually. 

The Prioress and deaconesses shall settle the kind and 
the degree of work, the greater or lesser severity, the 
greater or lesser observation necessary to each according 
to the character of each; remembering the aim of their 
lives is to form individually perfect types, not mere units 
of a huge number. Let the germ of interior life once 
sown take whatever floral vesture it pleases, so that the 
colour and shape be perfect of its peculiar species. Let 
each member differ from her sisters as night differs from 
morning, so that she arrive, not by any strain, but by 
gentle cultivation and progression, at the highest of which 
her nature is capable. 

The members shall not rebel against any treatment or 
shrink from any task. They are free to leave at the 
expiration of each year, but in the meantime they shall 
be requested to make no criticism of the trial they are put 
through, and to accept all unflinchingly. 

They may carry on what correspondence they choose, 
with the Prioress's knowledge; but no special time except 
Sunday mornings is set aside for letter-writing. 

It shall be the study of the Prioress to gain not only 
the full confidence, but the affection, of each, so that, 
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though isolated, loneliness and unnecessary sadness may 
not hinder the free play of the new member's faculties. 

The new sisters shall receive and pay no visits, even 
to their own homes or from members of their own 
families, except by permission each time. 

Their days must be spent in labour, in learning to 
bend their wills, and to disengage their souls from the 
influence of material exteriorities. 

The Prioress must take great care not to close the 
period of probation too abruptly, not to risk sending 
adrift on the Society and on the world untried, unsettled, 
unformed women. 

Two grand lessons — an intellectual and a moral dogma 
— must be instilled into the minds of each, drop by drop, 
until they have changed the very tissues of their soul: 

I. The poverty of a life that is not rich in Thought 
and in the results of Thought. 

II. The non-existence of self before the claims of 
others. 

The intensest egoism in the process of intellectual as- 
similation — the most passionate altruism in the process 
of social emission. 

Let each member try to aspire, and then absorb as 
much of the Universe as her faculties will bear; but let 
her also try to reflect it back again. And, since life in 
its external manifestation is a series of concrete acts, let 
each sister imbue her conduct with the Philosophy of the 
Cross. Whether Christian or not, whether believing in 
His divinity or not, let her recognise Christ as the Arche- 
type of suffering humanity; let her reproduce in her daily 
and social life an intelligent copy of Christ's behaviour, a 
profoundly grasped version of Christ's Gospel. In wide 
thought lies the only possible hope of dignity for man- 
kind; in respect for suffering and comprehension of its 
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sacredness, its only hope of salvation. This every Santa 
Croce Sister must know and teach. 

To the new member on being confirmed, at the end 
of her first probation, shall be given three uniform vol- 
umes — the third shall be the thickest. The first shall 
contain the Rule, an exposition of it, with the detailed 
reason of each article; a small treatise On Duty; and the 
four Gospels, with the Apocalypse. The second shall be 
a compendium of the wisdom of ages and of many 
religions, the thoughts and maxims that have struck the 
founder as being in sympathy with her views, with the 
aims of the Society. 

And because Santa Croce Sisters must possess, innate 
or acquired, the gift of having ideas and formulating 
them ; because it is good that the crystallised essence of a 
dead life be preserved in a few expressive words for those 
who come after to know and feel; the third volume shall 
contain an image of our own souls on coming into the 
world — blank pages to be written on. 

A great deal more was scribbled in the black leather 
note-book, some paragraphs having reference to Santa 
Croce, some not. The rule itself came to an abrupt con- 
clusion under the heading transcribed. There were 
several titles on unwritten pages, indications of subjects 
to be developed, such as, " Education of the Prioresses," 
" Division of Time," etc. 

As Laura had had no prohibition concerning this latter 
part, as the girl who had brought her the book puzzled 
her and attracted her irresistibly, she read on. It was 
the most curious medley imaginable; if ever an eclec- 
tic, unconventional mind existed, it was Arduina's most 
certainly! Some were ideas of her own, recognisable by 
their excessive quaintness; some were snatches of future 
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articles for the all-absorbing Santa Croce Rules. Some 
had been copied out while reading, rather illegibly too, 
perhaps because they corresponded to the humour of 
the moment. Some lines bore traces of hasty transla- 
tion. 

" Between unquestioning obedience to authority," ran 
one quotation, " and absolute unbelief, there is not a 
single permanent resting-place, though many temporary 
halts may be made." 

" Via Crucis, Via Lucisr— I like the proud motto. I 
have little taste for weeping willows; they grow over 
tombs so often, and bring forth no fruit.'^ 

" Why is the thought of death so often pleasant to 
the young and fearful to the old? Its uncertainties are 
about the same for both, and one would think the latter 
had had quite enough of everything and would rather 
relish the idea of a real good rest, of something longer 
than the naps we get in this vale of tears." 

" Enough, enough? Is there such a word? The pain 
that is sent us and the joy we can feel are always sus- 
ceptible of increase." 

Then there were five or six verses copied from Stec- 
chetti, who has called the priest-promised heaven a 
" divine boredom " — ^not unreasonably, I fear. And 
immediately after that, a piece of St. Augustine's homily 
to be found in the Roman Breviary for Trinity Sunday, 
at Matins. 

A few blank pages, and then: 

" It is family and hearth and home that kill the artist 
in most women, except where the artist is strong enough 
to kill all else — the woman and the saint. And sometimes 
artist, saint, and woman all get killed up together, long 
before life itself is gone." 

" Family ties are the heaviest chains any lot can give 
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US to carry. Blood may not be thicker than water some- 
times; but oh, always how infinitely more bitter! " 

Many, many pages came after that, all peace, all quiet, 
restrained enthusiasm. The upholding hope of a work 
to do near at hand ran through the jerky, somewhat 
absolute sentences. Then a long break in the dates. 

And suddenly, under the date of the day before, Laura 
came upon something that startled her in the great con- 
trast it offered to what had been hitherto written and had 
seemed to reveal a soul well nerved to things healthily 
serene. She had never known Arduina in the blues! 

" How long the days are, and how short youth is! " 

" O God, my insufficient God! Can you do nothing 
for the loneliness of life? 

"Ah! the loneliness of life! The teasing racket of 
other people's company; the horrible, unspeakable void 
of our own! Is there one happy soul to be found the 
whole world over? 

" We never are loved as we love; we never reach the 
ideal of what we should be; we never show the sum of 
work we might produce. Most of us are nothing but 
one long bleak failure from beginning to end! " 

Then a phrase of d'Annunzio's that Laura recognised: 

" He to whom it is given to suffer more than others 
is worthy of suffering more than others. Pain therefore 
supposes an election.'' 

Then, " Is it not folly to give battle where defeat is 
certain? " 

" All this yesterday," mused Laura with her forehead 
on her lean white hand. 



XXVI. 

There were six-o'clock guests at the Villa Belvedere. 
Tea was replaced in that season by the light white wine 
of the neighbouring vineyards ; a treacherous wine, look- 
ing thin and innocent as possible, and far from it in reality. 
Some officers from the camp were there, and some 
women — ^two or three. They were chaffing somebody; 
indeed, it seemed to Arduina they never did anything 
else. But she had chimed in herself with considerable 
vigour for a Httle while. 

Ciamhelle were on the table — those round, golden, in- 
sipid biscuits, with a hole in the middle and a far-away 
zest of anise-seed. Vittoria Sant' Onofrio, who was 
fifteen, and a woman already, was carrying on a conver- 
sation with a lieutenant of artillery in a series of half- 
whispers and giggles that he would have found rather 
strong in a brother officer. And her sister raced about 
with some other children, round and round the table, 
now hiding in the avenue, now rushing back to the ter- 
race, coming into collision with the chairs or with some- 
body's knees. They were lively creatures, their mothers 
said, who enjoyed the country. So it seemed. 

Arduina had swung herself up to her own seat — the 
third step in the rope-ladder right of the mast. Gabri- 
ella, always languid, always late, had not yet finished 
dressing. Her aunt had waited for her, and they had 
begged Arduina to precede them and find out what their 
neighbours intended doing with their afternoon. They 
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might all go out together, perhaps. Arduina did as she 
was told, and then waited on the terrace for her friends 
,tp«cOme and fetch her. 

She looked down absently at the talkers, and she did 
not hear what they were saying; she watched Laura, 
acutely. 

Suddenly, a strange noise, a kind of bellow, came from 
across the sea. Its unexpectedness gave Arduina a stab 
in tire shoulders. Never having before heard the hoot 
of anaf steamer, she could not recognise it as the torpedo- 
boat's entrance-signal. Nevertheless she guessed. 

Laura stood up straight and ran to the balustrade, with 
a glad, " Prospero! " 

" Was he not returning to-morrow? " Arduina bent 
down to ask. 

" Yes, at the earliest; this is a surprise of the most 
genuine species." 

The tiny ship looked a giant among the fishing-boats, 
every detail distinctly visible in the clearness of the lucid 
evening air. It entered daintily, and settled its slender 
form in its accustomed place, gliding about like a sea- 
monster's plaything. 

Not very much later the captain joined his people, 
and almost on his heels Gabriella appeared. 

Greetings passed; Sant' Onofrio did not see Arduina 
at all at first, and started perceptibly when she attracted 
his attention by calling: 

" Good-evening, Captain. Have you left your mem- 
ory on board? " 

For a moment he did look as if he had forgotten her, 
as if he had not expected seeing her there; as if, in short, 
something had happened to throw him off his balance. 
Gabriella, who was not over-perceptive, noted nothing 
beyond his having forgotten to even shake hands with 
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the girl, while he had saluted her most effusively. She 
felt she was gaining ground. 

Sant' Onofrio came up to Arduina when he became 
aware of her presence, and stayed with her. 

" How have you passed your time while I was away? " 
was one of the things he said. 

" Much the same as when you were here,*^ she an- 
swered with a touch of pertness. 

He laughed. 

" I see your hidden meaning. But I cannot return 
the compliment, because I have been bored to death. 
Have you been keeping my sister company? " 

Her eyes warmed up. 

" We have been keeping each other company. It is 
impossible not to get on with Laura." 

He bowed. 

" That is your kindness." 

" But I mean what I say." 

" I believe you. You are one of the few I would al- 
ways believe." 

Truth is beauty." 

What a paradox! Yes," following up his own 
thought, " unfortunately one can see you mean what you 
say." 

" Why unfortunately? Have I hurled such unpleasant 
home-truths at you yet that you should wish me deceitful 
for the sake of comfort? " 

Ignoring the rest, "I like the yet," he retorted; "it 
is promising for the future." 

" So you will find." 

She was not really inclined to talk, so she said any- 
thing, just to keep the ball going politely. He, on the 
contrary, seemed wide awake for once, and ready for 
discussion, nonsense^ ^}1 sorts of pleass^nt things. 
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" If you abuse me so badly," he continued, " I shall 
anchor the 113th outside the harbour and stop coming 
on shore." 

"Which will be a great pity!" The slight inflection 
of irony was very graceful. Sant' Onofrio looked up and 
was going to speak again, when Gabridla, wisely judging 
there could be too much of a good thing, called out: 

" Arduina, Auntie is in the wildest state of vexation." 

The terraceful of people laughed, so absurd was the 
conception of Maria de Simone taking her vexation, or 
indeed anything, wildly. 

" We have had a letter from Uncle Paolo and we've 
got to go to Rome for a day or two." 

"To Rome!" 

Dismay, more than surprise, pierced through the girl's 
exclamation. There was so much dismay in it that 
Laura and others too looked up curiously. Why should 
Arduina have such a terrible objection to going to Rome? 
There was nothing on that week in Frasso that she could 
be sorry to miss, and she was going with her dearest 
Archangel. Nor was it her way to be put out at the 
prospect of a hot journey in the almost tropical tempera- 
ture of the town. She had probably not even calculated 
the discomfort. 

" Why? " she added, more quietly, " has anything hap- 
pened? We have only just come from Rome.'^ 

" Yes, you have only just come from there," echoed 
Eugenia Veroli, who was anxious to hear " all about it 
from the beginning." 

" It is because of my stupid Uncle Paolo, the one who 
is in diplomacy. He has been shifted from Brussels to 
St. Petersburg, and he is only in Rome now for a few 
days. As he can't come here because his minutes are 
counted, as I can't go alone — he happens to be my god- 
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father and to have expressed his irresistible wish of seeing 
me — ^we must all trot. Arduina can't remain here in the 
house alone, especially as she has been intrusted to our 
care by I don't know what sudden conversion of her 
father's. Auntie doesn't dare lose sight of her." 

" But he is not my godfather," burst from the girl 
on the rope-ladder, who seemed only half convinced by 
Gabriella's arguments. 

" But you can't be left in the house by yourself, with- 
out even a governess, goosie." 
Oh, of course." 

The trip will finish knocking her up," continued 
Gabriella reassuringly. " And her last weeks at school 
had done their best towards producing that effect. See 
her face." 

Arduina was very pale just at that moment — ^paler still 
from contrast with the bronzed faces that had already 
enjoyed a month or more of sea-air. She had the heavi- 
ness round the lids belonging to eyes that have recently 
shed tears, yet she had not done so that day. And the 
deep marks above her cheek-bones, that she had been in- 
dulging in liberally of late, seemed to have suddenly 
deepened; though of course this could only have been 
fancy. Fancy or not, they made reddish spots on her 
cheeks, bedded in purple, like a bruise in its second 
stage. 

Gabriella's words had the natural effect of drawing 
many eyes to Arduina's face. And several judgments 
were passed on it as it appeared at that precise moment, 
by the guests as they left Villa Belvedere that evening. 

" That d'Erella girl was looking far from well to-day. 
She, for one, is in need of Frasso air." 

" Unwell, but more interesting than usual. What an 
originate she must be! " 
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" It is my opinion Sant' Onofrio the invulnerable will 
be done for before many suns have set. At the very 
instant he appeared, Laura was explaining to me how 
and why he could not possibly be back before to-morrow. 
This unusual haste in returning to Frasso doesn't seem 
very clear and above-board." 

" It would be fun only to watch Gabriella de Simone's 
face. She has made up her mind to catch him, and catch 
him she will, unless someone else steps in.'' 

" I argue something is up more from her latent irrita- 
tion than from anything else. How she glared when they 
were talking this afternoon! For my part, I should like 
helping on such a couple as the Contessina and Sant' 
Onofrio would make — they are both more than nice." 
Ludovica Donati tried to be matronly on occasion. 

" She has something very sweet about her." 

''And so dignified, almost proud, but for a certain 
warmth." 

** She ought to be capable of great passion," put in 
Olga's lisping brother, the poet, who imitated the cut 
of d'Annunzio's clothes. " I should like to try." 

" / should not," cried a weak-whiskered young officer, 
who had evidently been snubbed. 

" Her convent is all a mystification." (Arturo Carelli 
too, judging by his venom, had been sternly put down.) 
" It is part of her scenic effect. That young lady strikes 
me as being rather too clever; we shall hear some- 
thing startling of her one of these days. She ought to 
have a curious temperament, very, and a good deal 
of it." 

" Returning to her face," pronounced somebody else's 
brother, who had the habit of dictating paradoxes to the 
world at large and to no one in particular, while every- 
thing he condescended to admire was, to say the least, 
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mmveUons. How he loved that adjective! " Returning 
to her face, it has a great deal of the sad, wistful, half- 
child, half-woman angel faces in some old Gennan 
pictures." 

The speaker was one of the art critics that form a 
copious vegetation in Italy; who criticise works they have 
never seen, and spell Ruskin with an " A " in their bril- 
liant articles. 

Only her colour is decidedly Southern/' 
An angel turned human, with a dash of the devit." 
Bravo Brusconit How unusually bright the sttbjttct 
makes us!'' 

The party on the terrace, while scanning Arduina's 
face, was electrified by a proposal. Not so much sur- 
prised at the proposal in itself, for it was merely hospi- 
table, as at Prosperous being the one to make it. 

"Don't go up to Rome; come and stay downstairs 
with us while Madame de Simone is away." 

A dead silence followed. Olga Carelli looked unutter- 
able things. Laura beamed and Gabriella was staggered. 
She did not like the plan at all, but after having declared 
the trip would be bad for her friend, she dared not change 
her mind. And she knew no objections of mere discreet 
politeness could be brought forth that the kind Sant' 
Onofrios would not overbear. 
I Prosper© meanwhile was astonished at the silence. 
t "That would be correct, wouldn't it?" he said,^anx« 
iously. 

" Why, yes, silly boy, of course it would be correct," 
laughed his sister, " if Arduina agrees." 

The girl murmured something about "very kind;" 
there was a "but" too, somewhere at the end of her 
sentence. By this time, however, Madame Sant' Onofrio 
had had the bearings of the case explained to her — she 
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had been talking to old Madame Luisa Carelli at first — 
and insisted on Arduina's accepting. 

''My dear Signorina, I will not take a refusal. Are 
you not in your own house? Your father and my hus- 
band are the best of friends. Of course you must come; 
it will be delightful for us all." 

"Delightful!" Prospero chimed in. He felt extra 
politeness was expected from him as his father was not 
there. And really he was doing it bravely. 

Arduina's colour had returned. She took refuge, not 
knowing what the Archangel wanted her to do, or what 
her chaperon would decide, in her sense of deference 
towards that chaperon. 

*' I can't say anything until I have heard what Madame 
de Simone thinks of it/' she protested. ^' Thanks, so 
much, all the same." 

" Yes," wound up Gabriella in her demurest manner; 
" we shall see what Auntie says." 

Auntie had been thinking all this time of exactly the 
same thing. She was very much disinclined to dragging 
Arduina back to Rome for no reason at all. And she 
had thought of asking her neighbours to look after the 
girl; but, submissive as usual, she would not have ven- 
tured doing so unless she had heard whether Arduina 
liked the plan or not. So, when she came down a little 
later to fetch her girls for a stroll, and was informed of 
the Sant' Onofrios' warm proposal, she acquiesced very 
readily. It was a load off her mind. 

" We have decided all this without even hearing Ar- 
duina's view of the matter," put in Gabriella, half-hoping 
her friend would object to being left behind. 

Laura looked at the girl eagerly. The visitors, who 
had had enough of family discussions, were now talking 
among themselves, 
16 
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Arduina was manifesting an intention of descending 
from her perch. Prospero hastily threw away the cigar- 
ette that would have hindered him in helping her, and 
held out one hand. She took it and jumped. 

"Do come!" he said as she sprang. To give her a 
sense of safety he had tightened his grasp of her fingers. 

" Signorina, do not make us all beg for nothing," cried 
Madame Sant' Onofrio. 

" Of course I should love to stay, since you are so kind 
as to ask me, if I shall not be in your way." 

"What an idea!" 

Olga was beginning to think Arduina had attracted 
quite sufficient attention, and turned to the captain, who 
was just behind her. 

" You must have had a delightful voyage, Capitano." 

"Hardly a voyage. Yes, it was pleasant; calm, but 
very hot." 

He took a chair and carried it round to where Arduina 
had seated herself. 

Next morning, Signora de Simone and her niece took 
the early train to Rome, and their charge installed herself 
for three days in Casa Sant* Onofrio. 



XXVII. 

Now, indeed, Arduina felt herself in a new world. So 
long as she had had Gabriella about her — Gabriella, who 
was a most essential part of her childhood and of her 
school days — she had not felt the difference between past 
and present very keenly. 

So she had the peculiar impression over her, as she sat 
down to lunch next day, that life was beginning in 
earnest. 

Her stay at her friends' was fraught with incident. 
The first thing she heard when she settled to her reading, 
about two o'clock, was the sound of a mighty disturbance 
in the kitchen. It was long since domestic troubles had 
ruffled the sameness of her life, and the tumult of angry 
voices carried her far back to the time when she had 
been nightly cowered to sleep by the music of her father's 
voice rating the man-servant. Reminiscence is always 
sadjdening. She had to make an effort in order to see 
distinctly the words of the page that lay before her on 
the table. 

The bench under the fig-tree was abandoned that day; 
Prospero had told her it was cooler indoors. So she was 
still there when Laura entered with a weary step and sat 
down with a most dejected expression, 

" What's the matter? '^ Arduina inquired, sympathetic- 
ally laying down her book. 

"A tiresome thing. Papa has sent the cook away. 
She answered him, and he shook his fist at her; anyhow, 
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she is packing up. He is always doing that at the most 
uncomfortable times." 

" Why is it particularly inconvenient to-day? " 

" Didn't you know? We have got the Carelli troupe 
and Brusconi and Lieutenant Lupi to dinner. I don't 
know what to do. Papa said^ ' Manage! ' when I asked 
him. Easier said than done." 

" Can't the cook be persuaded to stay till to-morrow 
morning? " 

" Papa won't let her." 

" Can't the people be put off? " 

" We have done that once before with these same 
Carellis. And, to make matters worse, there's Adele 
with a sick headache. It came on just after lunch, and 
she has put herself to bed so as to be all right this even- 
ing. Getting up for dinner will be as much as she can 
manage; but of course she won't be able to help." 

Laura had known her step-mother so well and for so 
long before her father married her, that she went on 
saying " Adele " ever after. 

Prospero had joined his sister about the middle of her 
last speech, with a wicked smile on his face. The situ- 
tion struck him as rather comical than otherwise; and, 
sure as he was of getting his dinner all right in the end, 
Laura's lamentations and woebegone face amused him. 

" What a kettle of fish we are serving you for your 
first day with us, Signorinal " 

" I wish it was a kettle of fish, for your sister's sake,*' 
she retorted. " Oh, Laura, let us cook! Nb one will be 
any the wiser." 

" I think people would be the wiser, singularly so, if 
you got Laura's intervention," laughed Prospero. 
"When she boils an egg, it is sure to be hard; were 
she to cook a beefsteak, it would be a cinder, for a fact* 
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Once she tried making a cream, and it turned out an 
omelette." 

« 

'' And those Carellis bring a meaii, fault-findiiig spirit 
with them whenever they dine out/' sighed Laura, who 
was nursing her grievance. 

*' People who sup on anchovies and salad at hom6 
always do," pronounced Sant' Onofrio, with disgiist in 
his tone. 

" I can do lots of things," Ardilina began. OhdC 
again, as he had done last week, Prospero looked at 
her hands. She had them tightly closed, one on each 
knee. 

" Indeed? What, for instance? Frog soup? Stewed 
snails?" 

" Don't be nasty, Prospero. But really, dear, we can't 
think of setting you to work this hot weather." 

"How did you acquire so much culinary science?" 
Satit' Onofrio was bent on chatting, it seemed, that after- 
noon. 

" Half my life before I went to school was spent in the 
kitchen. I used to follow our cook about while she did 
things; indeed, in my earlier days I looked upon Gr^riosa 
as a soft of witch or alchemist. She had served in 
various foreigti families — ^a French one, especially, that 
had taught her heaps of traditional dishes. And by dint 
of looking on, I ended by learning too." 

" You are really wonderful, Sig^orina. You can dfaW 
and paint." 

No, I can't paint." 

Well, you draw, then; you play, you sing, you write 
vefses.'* 

" Who said I wrote verses? " 

" An angel from heaven.*' 

"Gabriella?" 
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" Precisely." 

A look of vexation darkened her face. 

-' So you see you write verses, and delightful ones too, 
for Signorina Gabriella circulated some that you had 
written on a fly-leaf. Now it appears you can cook. 
What next? " 

" Yes, she is a fairy," chimed in Laura, " and a sweet 
one." Arduina was so much younger than herself, and 
she was so small, that motherliness towards her oozed 
quite naturally from Laura's heart and manner. 

But the inspirer of all this praise seemed not to listen, 
as if someone unknown to her were being discussed. Be- 
yond the one moment of irritation on discovering that 
Gabriella had made her poetic efforts common property, 
she betrayed neither pleasure, displeasure, nor embarrass- 
ment. Simply the subject did not interest her, and she 
thought of something else. 

" So you won't let me help you? It makes me quite 
sad to think you won't let me try whether I can be of any 



use." 
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If you put it that way. But Adele would never hear 
of such a thing.^' 

" If she is to be in bed till dinner-time, she won't know 
anything about it till we are through. Only " 

" Only what? " 

" Shall — I mean, must your father — ^will he come into 
the kitchen?" 

" No, not if I tell him it is all right and he need not 
worry. We will beg him to fetch us something from 
Frasso. Get him to order the ice — Zi Luigi the Nea- 
politan makes splendid ices — and it will keep him occu- 
pied. Poor father! " 

" / would poor father him, indeed, for getting us into 
difficulties all because of his temper," grumbled Pros- 
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pera The idea of Arduina being made useful seemed to 
have spoiled his temper. " Why couldn't he have got rid 
of Filomena to-morrow morning? " 

Laura made a gesture expressive of there being mys- 
teries in this world she could not fathom. 

" So you are sure he won't come round while I am 
there — ^the Commendatore?" repeated Arduina. 

" Quite sure," responded Prosper© with mock gravity. 
*' But if you still entertain doubts on the subject, I can 
send for eight men from the torpedo-boat, and station 
them about with their muskets." 

" If you laugh at me, I shall give you something dis- 
agreeable to eat this evening." 

" Then I shall pull a face and say you made it." 

"You wouldn't dare; because I should be looking at 
you all the time, defying you." 

It was the nearest approach she had ever made to a 
coquettish turn of words. 

Laura brought her back to gastronomy. " Then, since 
you are so kind, what do you think could be got up? I 
forget what it was Adele meant to have; she always sees 
to everything herself, and I don't take much notice. 
Some fowls, and some fish, and — oh! artichokes were 
ordered, I know." 

" I can make a glorious soup, if the fish be of the right 
sort. Graziosa used to make it on papa's hopelessly 
cross days. The effect was often magic." 

" Wouldn't it be too much trouble? " 

" Oh, dear, no. It's the way they make it in Marseilles 
and along the' Riviera." 

No Italian Thackeray has yet appeared to write a 
ballad of bouille-baisse. 

Prospero turned on his heel and left them. One fault 
of his was the liking to capture people's undivided atten- 
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tion. And, he thought, Laura might have managed so 
as not to have pressed that girl into the service. 

It was hot, and he stretched himself on his bed, feeling 
lazy, sentimental, restless, dissatisfied, yet content to let 
the flies tickle him without attempting to drive them 
away — ^all sorts of unaccountable things rolled into one. 

He did not go to sleep, yet, when he tumbled off his 
bed at four o'clock, he underwent all the languid, listless 
feelings of an untimely awakening. His head, too, was 
heavy. 

He went in search of his sister, and stopped half-way 
to her room — what did he want her for? Then he espied 
his father's portly form watering a row of creeping 
geraniums that grew round the terrace, and fled; only to 
risk falling upon his step-sisters, who were wrangling by 
the fountain. He wanted none of his family. Indeed, 
he would have been glad if any one had been charitable 
enough to tell him what he did want. The very thought 
of joining the chance acquaintances who were just begin- 
ning to emerge from their darkened dwellings to amal- 
gamate on the Piazza irritated him. On the other hand, 
the prospect of his own ungarnished company till dinner- 
time seemed dull enough. 

He decided on going to smoke a cigarette under the 
fig-tree; that would wake him up thoroughly, he thoiight. 

And he found Arduina there, with her broad hat on 
the grass at her feet. 

Sant' Onofrio did not say it in so many words, but 
this must have been what he wanted, for he neither fled 
nor hesitated. 

He took up a round iron garden-stool, and sat down in 
front of her, deliberately. 



XXVIII. 

**So you have abandoned pots and pans, Sigfnorina. 
Confess you are defeated." 

" Never less in my life! We have prepared everything, 
so now there is nothing to do until much later. Laura 
and the gardener's wife have done all the work; I only 
stood round and ordered." 

" If / had been in my sister's place, you would not 
even have been allowed to do that. Can we know what 
this Borgian feast is to be composed of? " 

** Hors-d'mivres — Laura has prepared those already, 
herself. Bouille-baisse '* 

" Oh, that is your fish-soup, little cordon bleu? It will 
carry me back to my youth." 

" I shouldn't think you would need much carrying 
backf" She could not stand people who posed for old 
before their time. 

" I am double your age, or more, Signorina, though 
well preserved. No wrinkles, no gray hairs." 

" Stopl " mischievously, " I see plenty." 

" So you would take away from me also the merit of 
being well preserved. What remains, I wonder? " 
Do you mean what you say, seriously? " 
Of course. Life, if you will be serious, though the 
place and thermometer forbid it, life ends when the possi- 
bility ceases of beginning it over again. You can't 
recommence life at thirty-six." 

"Why not? I admit you can't carve out a lot for your- 
self after a certain age, but you fix the limit too early." 
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" Are you thirty-six? " he said, almost rudely. 

" No— not quite yet." 

" Well, I am, and can judge. Can I change my career 
if I want to? Can I change my character, my habits, my 
necessities? To a certain extent I can hardly make my- 
self feel the joy of loving again— of loving really I mean 
— ^after having exhausted all my capacities in countless 
farcical experiments." 

There was a certain earnestness in his tone that struck 
Arduina. It seemed as if he were eager to convince her 
of what he said, yet as if he were equally anxious to be 
contradicted by her — as if her contradiction would mean 
something to him. 

" You say that because, perhaps, you don't happen to 
be loving anybody just now. If you were, you would 
reason just the other way." 

He ignored her impatient sally and went on in an in- 
jured tone: 

" You can't even marry with comfort. If you hit on 
a love match, you make a fool of yourself. If on a ma- 
riage de convenance, you stake the peace you had when 
you were single." 

" You might unite the two." 

Arduina's thoughts flew to Gabriella. She would do 
her a good turn. 

" If you marry a girl full of fire and youth and, and — 
life in a word, there is such a difference between you that 
you will be old, broken-down when she is in her prime. 
If you take one nearer your own age, she is an old maid 
or nearly so, who has grabbed at you for the sake of the 
unexpected chance. A pleasant prospect! And the girls 
one would like," he went on, after a pause, *' won^t have 
you." 

" I think you make a mistake there," Arduina said. 
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lifting up her eye-lids bravely and fixing her warm kind 
eyes on his face. " I am sure more than one delightful 
girl would be only too proud to have you, if you would 
just look round." 

" My dear Signorina, I have spent the last two years 
of my life looking round, and am no nearer a discovery 
now than I was when I began. Besides, my chances of 
choice are not very varied. I know all the resources of 
Naples by heart. I suppose I ought to go to Rome 
for a change." 

" Does Frasso offer no resources?" 

" None," energetically. 

" Think well." 

He enumerated all the young ladies that graced the 
shore, and found all ineligible. One was ignorant, 
another foolish, a third couldn't keep house and a fourth 
was fast. " I speak so freely," he apologised, " because 
they can none of them be friends of yours, you have been 
here so short a time. Yes, Erminia Araldi would be 
pretty, and pleasant too, but — You see, a sailor's wife 
ought to be faithful, she is so left, so trusted." 

" So betrayed, sometimes." 

" Not often. We generally make good husbands, once 
we have agreed to settle down." 

" You have forgotten the younger sister of Signora 
Donati," observed Arduina. " She seems very nice and 
is very pretty." 

"Very nice and very pretty, but such sl goose! You 
see I was right when I said Frasso was sterile. We have 
only left out Gabriella de Simone; she is too much your 
friend to be brought under discussion." 

" Oh, I never tell tales, and I should enjoy combating 
your reasons against her. But you can't say she is not 
everything she should be under every aspect." 
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" I never meant that; simply she doesn't appeal to 
me — ^the same as if she belonged to a dilBferent race. Now 
don't be angry, it is your own fault for insisting on hear- 
ing my opinion. And I am sure she would tire of me 
in three weeks. I will not say ' of me or anyone/ for that 
would be treason, would it not?" 

Arduina sighed. Deep down in her own heart, hidden 
away like a thought that is sacrilege, lay the same con- 
viction Prospero had just uttered. Gabriella could give 
no one a life-long love; much less could she give it to 
this Prospero, who was her first fancy. 

Clearly, a wife for him was hard to find. And the 
same thought struck them both at the same instant: 
every girl in Frasso had been discussed except herself. 
The man looked at her with a critical eye, and the girl 
looked at him, timidly, to see whether the same idea had 
come to him too. They read variations of one single 
thought in each other's eyes: 

How would she do, I wonder? " 
What would he say about me if somebody else asked 
him, I wonder? " 

" We have wandered very far from your bill of fare," 
Prospero said, with a light sigh. Neither of them seemed 
particularly at ease, so they laughed; and their laugh 
was like the breaking of a spell. 

It was soon renewed, however, this charm of the heavy 
sunshine, of the twin blue eyes of sea and sky; the charm 
that was sung by the cicale in the tired trees. It was 
wealth, it was glory that rippled round them; the thou- 
sand and one sounds born of infinite stillness; it was Life 
beginning over again at the ebb of each renewed instant; 
it was Love. 

But of course they did not koow it was Love, or they 
would have feared their own gladness. 
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They chatted a little more — oh, a very little! And half- 
past five came upon them. 

They parted, without a foreboding, without a regret 

It took Arduina a long time to realise that she had 
been drinking deep at the greatest happiness her life 
would know. 

Hers, like all plenitude of real joy, had been uncon- 
scious. Conscious, it would have come to her in another 
frame — one of wormwood cunningly wrought. 

Years after, she remembered that unimportant conver- 
sation under the fig-tree, with a tremble and a sharp 
surprise. 

" Even then I must have been loving him," she told 
herself, " without knowing." 

What is the matter with us that we never know? 

What is the matter with the fruit of the science-tree 
that the sweet of knowing is often so bitter? 



XXIX. 

Later that same day^ when he was dressed for dinner, 
Prospero put his head in at the kitchen door. 

A row of saucepans on the fireplace, a heap of silver 
dishes on a marble table, glowed under the red light of 
the white china lamp that hung from the ceiling under 
its round tin shade. 

At a low cupboard stood Arduina, dressed too. She 
was all in yellow, the colour that blended best with her 
own autumn tints, with a bunch of yellow carnations 
and maiden-hair buried in some creamy lace just under 
each shoulder. She was standing very carefully, so as 
not to soil her dress by rubbing against something, and 
there was an open book before her. All the way across 
the room Sant' Onofrio could see it was poetry, by the 
disposition of the lines. So she could find time and 
collectedness enough to read poetry, having got through 
a complicated dinner! He remembered the occasions 
when his step-mother had cooked a dish; that day, too, 
when Gabriella had made them an English Christmas 
pudding; the fuss, the noise, the smell of cooking all 
over the house. Even now Madame Sant' Onofrio was 
issuing orders about the lamps in an irritated key; his 
father was stamping about minus a button to his black 
coat, threatening to dine in Jersey and white flannel if 
someone didn't come to him soon. 

Here peace slept. In the very sanctuary of prose and 
materialism, there seemed hovering about a breath that 
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was ethereal and refined. He had a sudden feeling as 
of going to sleep after a bad night, of sitting up the first 
time after a feven He felt over again a long past but 
never forgotten sensation: the relief all through him of 
touching land the first time he had been sea-sick. 
Strange it should come back to him just then before that 
pleasant odour of abundant dinner. 

At last he remembered what he had come for. 

" I beg your pardon, Signorina, for disturbing you — 
I wanted my sister." 

Arduina took her head out of her book, literally and 
figuratively, with some unwillingness. 

" Laura? She has gone to dress." 

" Oh, all right. I only wanted a pin for my neck-tie; 
the little loop at the back has come away and it gets 
constantly crooked. I thought I should find her here," 

" I can give you a pin, if that is all you want." 

" Could you? It would be so good of you." 

She fumbled among her flowers and brought out the 
desired pin. One of the yellow carnations and a sprig 
of maiden-hair that had been added after, to make that 
bunch the same size as its companion, fell to the ground 
when she removed it. 

Sant' Onofrio picked it up. 
Giusto/* he said, " I had no flower." 
But you are not going to take mine? " 

" Must I not have it? " 

She looked into his dark face. With her, saying No was 
always a work of difficulty; even a dog's dumb prayer 
she could not resist. That was why she answered, 
" Take it then," to the brown eyes and the strong lips 
that begged so earnestly for such a trifle. 

It is a known thing that men are clumsy. Afduitia 
loved flowers with a passionate, personal love. Sh^ was 
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afraid he would break her carnation, after having robbed 
her of it, which would be too bad! So she made the 
sacrifice of another pin, this one taken from somewhere 
about her waist-ribbon, and fastened it on for him. The 
nails of her white fingers, as they rested on his dark 
uniform, gleamed like milky agates in the bed of a moon- 
lit stream. 

He turned his eyes away uneasily, but that only made 
matters worse; for, as she was very small, they rested on 
the top of her head. The light, too, fell straight on it 
and set it on fire; there was a suggestion of steel-colour, 
deep lilac, like there is on the sea when the gold of sun- 
set has passed away, in the darker parts, where the soft 
meshes waved into shadow. 

He stepped back roughly when she had finished her 
task, and did not thank her. 

" Have you no one to help you? Are you not free 
now, at last? " 

" Laura has been with me until a moment ago, and 
I have Marietta to tell me where things are kept and to 
fetch and carry for me. I have sent her for water just 
at present. Yes, I have finished, all but the white sauce 
for the artichokes; I suppose it is about time to make 
it, too. What o'clock is it? " 

" A quarter to eight." 

" High time, then." 

She took up a spoonful of flour and an egg-sized piece 
of butter, and put them into a small saucepan which she 
carried to the fire. Then she began to stir the mixture. 
Prospero grew interested. He followed her, and stood 
looking over her shoulder, craning his neck in order to 
see the contents of the little saucepan better, his hands 
behind his back. 

"Can I do anything for you?" he asked, for mere 
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form's sake; he was ready for dinner and had no intention 
of getting himself unfit to be seen. And he was more 
than fit to be seen in his well-cut sombre uniform, re- 
lieved, not rendered garish, by the bright buttons and 
stars and the three gold hands on each sleeve. 

" Yes/' she answered, to his astonishment; " you can 
fetch me a pinch of salt — there — ^just behind you, on the 
little cupboard, by the side of my book." 

" Now drop it in." 

He did so, and when she saw how awkwardly he set 
to work, a spirit, evil or good I know not, but of mischief 
certainly, entered her soul. 

" That wasn't very neatly done. See, you have spilt 
some into the fire, and it is unlucky to spill salt. Now, 
since you are willing to help, you can stir this; stir well 
until it begins to simmer." 

She stood by him while he did as he was told. The 
whole proceeding embarrassed him extremely. 

** Now I shall stir while you pour in this glass of water; 
—by degrees, mind — oh if you spoil my sauce 1 " 

He was flurried by her presence, yet, strangely, it 
was her very presence that gave him an old-world 
sense of quietude. He seemed so cut off from the rest 
of humanity, so alone, and so thoroughly at home with 
her. 

The voice of his task-mistress was shaking with silent 
merriment. She was doubly amused because most of the 
women she knew stood in ridiculous awe of this grave 
man. 

" If they could but see him now," she thought 

She had to laugh outright at that. 

" Am I not doing it properly? " he said, nettled by her 
laugh. 

'* Perfectly. You can cover it up and let it boil a lit'. 
17 
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tie. Meanwhile, you can beat up this yolk o! egg in 
the sauce-boat; don't splash I No — this way — under- 
stand?" 

The gardener's wife, Marietta, came in with her pails at 
that moment, and stopped on the threshold of the open 
door, grinning a broad grin. 

Sant' Onofrio would have thrown up his occupation, 
half-ashamed of himself. 
Go on," Arduina said. 

Now fetch the sauce from the fire. Yes, it is thick 
enough. Pour it into the sauce-boat, only a little at 
first and very gently, while I stir the tgg in welL Put 
in this spoonful of capers and stand it here to keep hot 
till wanted. So we have really done. Bravo! You are 
a most useful man." 

And you a most charming cook." 
You were not bound to say that, you know. I 
should have been just as pleased with you if you hadn't 
AndiamOf we must go and wash our hands." 

On the threshold there was a step to go up and two 
to come down on the other side before reaching the level 
of the passage that led to the dining-room. With one 
foot poised on that step, suddenly grown taller than 
Proflpero, she turned and faced him. 

" So if ever you are cast on a desert island, you will 
know how to make sauce HoUandaise for yourself." 

''An invaluable accomplishment in such an emer*. 
gimcy. The ingredients, too, would be so remarkably 
easy to find on a desert island." 

" Anyhow, you are sure not to foijjct? " 

His countenance underwent an almost imperceptible 
chaiig^. 

" No — " catching himself up rapidly after an unneces- 
sary two SQQood^ paude-r-'' I shall. not forget'' 
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His eyes had travelled up to hers. As her glance met 
the little quick flame that sped across his opaque pupils, 
all the pla3r{ulness went out of her own, and the spirit of 
mischief went out of her soul. 

Another spirit, unsuspected, uncalled for, crept in. 



XXX. 

The racket and confusion of a Roman dinner-table! 
How the men shout, how the women squeal! How often 
the maid lets the silver fall, and how abusive is the master 
of the house! They smoke at table, they interrupt each 
other, they eat over-much, and they find out innumerable 
ways of quarrelling over the banks, the House of Par- 
liament, and the press, although they are of one and the 
same opinion: that everything is going to the dogs, and 
that the leaders of everything are fit for transportation. 

" Men like Us is what the country needs," goes the 
round of the table, a mild corrective of each one's private 
thought, which is too crude for expression, " A man like 

Of this particular party, old Sant' Onofrio was well up 
in public affairs; he was the legal adviser of more than 
one great family and had therefore seen more than one 
great patrimony crumble away in the hands of men 
sharper than the possessors thereof. Carelli, too, had 
grown old in the service of a bank that was slowly crash- 
ing through the stupidity and inconsequence of its direc- 
tor. His son gave himself the tone of a great journalist; 
in reality he wrote a little poetic prose and a little prosaic 
poetry for a dying paper that was kept alive by spoonfuls 
of a millionaire's money — a millionaire who took a whim- 
sical interest in seeing it yet alive. Arturo Carelli, be- 
sides, was in the office of one Renzi, a well-known 
barrister and a senator besides. 
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Olga Carelli-Turi, too, knew something of financial 
intrigue. Her husband had just lost thirty thousand 
francs in some fantastic speculation of his own finding. 
As he had not thirty thousand francs of his own to 
lose, his father and brother-in-law paid between them. 
Naturally enough there had been some unpleasant scenes 
in Casa Carelli. Tempers soured very much after these 
facts. Olga's child got slapped and scolded without 
much reason oftener than formerly, and a pair of large 
sapphire earrings she had, disappeared. She told her 
friends they were locked up because her husband thought 
them unfit for every-day wear. All her friends agreed 
with her and not one believed her. One was especially 
loud in her denunciations of some people's improvidence 
and foolishness: her own pearls had probably gone the 
same way, for the same reason, not long ago. 

Arduina looked on and listened. She was the only 
lady guest besides Madame Carelli and her two married 
daughters Olga and Eugenia, so she sat at Prosperous 
left. It was the best place for her, he was so different 
from his people! Being seldom at home, being naturally 
more refined, having frequented a society so much more 
select during his absence, he always felt more or less like 
a fish out of water when he came back. He cared very 
little about matters financial and political, and he found 
his sister, as a rule, the only congenial element in his 
family. 

During the meal he kept up a desultory chit-chat with 
the girl at his left. He was glad she was there. She was 
a relief from the rest, her style was so different, and she 
could talk without shouting. Nor was she likely to 
make woe-begone eyes at him all the evening if he for- 
got to fill her glass. 

On the other side of him was Olga, 
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''Who has given us this flower?" she said archly. 
She was always trying to be arch. 

" It belonged to Signorina Arduina's bouquet I 
iound it on the floor, and, as it was quite fresh, put it on." 

" Yourself? In that masterly fashion? You will allow 
me to cast a doubt." 

He bowed. 

''As many as you please; doubts do not alter facts. 
Besides, the young lady would not be flattered by your 
insinuation." 

" Why not? You are a great deal too modest. Why 
don't you exert yourself more? I know flirting with a 
girl is no fun; you have to stop just as you begin, or 
get caught in your own toils. But you, I know, would 
QOt mind this last calamity. You can't tell me the old 
story about no intention and so on. You are full of the 
most solid intentions, only you can't, find a good invest- 
ment Your father betrayed you the other day when you 
were looking at Erminia Araldi with so critical an eye." 

Sant' Onofrio's flush grew darker still. Olga noticed 
and went on in the same undertone. 

" So you do mean to settle down. None too soon. 
And where could you find a more charming girl?" 

" I have heard '* 

" Oh, nonsense what you have heard! Of course a 
woman is a woman, and even girls are not blocks of 
wood." 

" You were not, at any rate," Prospero said to himself. 

" And once seriously in love " 

Why did he feel this thoughtless slur on Arduina's 
character so keenly? 

"No, no!" he exclaimed. "You misunderstand me 
completely! " 

" Oh, you meant the talk about her convent? Non- 
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aense that, too! No girl in her senses would dream of the 
veil with a real live husband before her/* 

Again that feeling of angry uneasiness as if be were 
assisting at the violation of a place long held holy. 

Olga Carelli had taken a very cordial dislike to Gabri-^ 
ella de Simone, and it was unkindness towards her^ noth- 
ing else, that prompted her warm favouring of the other, 
the unconscious candidate for the honour of Prosperous 
attentions. She was overjoyed at this occasion of put- 
ting a spoke in Gabriella's wheel. A vague, impossible 
hope of hurrying the captain into compromising 
speeches before the girl returned from Rome, and of 
then giving her the announcement herself as a morsel 
of appetising gossip, filled her with innocent glee. 

" She is pretty, so aristocratic too. Arturo says there 
is a great deal of scenic effect about her. I don't exactly 
catch what he means by that." 

" Neither do I." 

And he turned away from her, angry with the whole 
world, himself not excluded. 

He had known Olga for years and did not like her. 
Still, he had forgiven her many things for the sake of 
her bright ways; her characteristic prettiness of manner; 
her large merry eyes, where the sparkles bubbled and 
frolicked like sun-rays in spring on a mountain streamlet; 
for the sake, too, of her singing, her quick little white 
hands, and her exquisite dancing. Altogether, though 
he knew many women he preferred, never before had she 
so irritated him. Besides annoyance, however, she bad 
inoculated something else into his organism: a clearly 
defined idea. 

She had hinted that among other things he could do, 
he might marry Arduina. The notion had surprised him; 
on second thoughts, why shouldn't he? 
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He put his knife and fork down with a click. Over 
him hung the sensation that all those people were years 
and miles removed from a pressing reality felt by himself 
alone; yet when he tried analysis and condensation, he 
could not discover where the reality lay. 

Arduina all this time had found other sources of oc- 
cupation, if not precisely of amusement. 

"We have a scandal next door, did you know?" be- 
gan Carelli senior. 

"Yes, the disturbance in Casa Guidi?" All turned 
to the first speaker. The dear old man was an oracle 
on many matters. Early each morning he would start 
off for Frasso market in his worst suit, and dangle round, 
distributing a smile here and a question there. By this 
means he united three or four advantages: he unearthed 
all the delicacies Frasso had to offer and got them cheap; 
he could leer at all the best-looking servant-girls and 
collect every bit of gossip worthy or unworthy of dif- 
fusion. So that if there was anything to be known, Av- 
vocato Carelli would be sure to know it. 

" I have been in bed all day," said Signora Adele; 
" tell me." 

" Oh, it is several days old! It appears the daughter- 
in-law missed a valuable brooch last Monday. Four 
thousand francs she said it was worth. I don't believe 
it; anything worth all that or half that would have been 
sent for a breath of mountain air long ago in Casa Guidi. 
Anyhow, she made the greatest fuss. Had the police 
in; had everyone searched, up to the paralytic old 
mother-in-law; then she used some vile language, packed 
up husband, child, nurse-maid, goods and chattels and 
all, and went off to Rome full of threats. I call that 
using the old people shamefully. They had received her 
like a daughter, cramping themselves up in their little 
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box of a house, that the fine lady should have plenty of 
room." 

" In conclusion, who do you think took the brooch? " 

" That is the question/' with a shrug of the shoulders. 

" Her husband, to meet some mysterious demands. 
He spirited away one of her rings once before; only it 
was during their weddii|g-tour, so she didn't think fit to 
take any notice." 

" Old Guidi, more probably," muttered Commenda- 
tore Sant' Onofrio, " if such a thing as the brooch ever 
existed." 

He was busy with his fish-bones, his nose half-buried 
in his soup, and as he extracted them from his mouth, 
he put them in a neat row round the edge of his 
plate. 

"So young Signora Guidi has gone away?" cried Olga 
Carelli. " So she won't be here for Ludovica's garden- 
party? What a pity!" 

"/ won't regret her, for one," grunted her father. 
" They are a nasty lot, those Guidis. I remember seeing 
father and son playing together at the Bernini and try* 
ing to cheat each other." 

" I should be tempted to cheat myself," chuckled Sant' 
Onofrio, ** if I played with Guidi. His. face when he loses 
and has to pay I" 

"That doesn't prevent Signora Guidi's being very 
pleasant to meet, whatever her people may do," cried 
Olga again. 

"A most delightful woman, to my mind," simpered 
Arturo, her brother. 

" And that settles the question about her, for of course 
you are a competent judge," broke in Laura. She simply 
could not tolerate young Carelli. He obtained over her 
not easily-roused nerves the same effect that a bad smell 
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or the sight of a toad produces on an unstmngf tem- 
perament. So there were two large volumes of irony 
behind the single small one of playfulness her voice 
contained. 

Arturo Carelli at thirty was that most objectionable of 
all fools, a learned fool and a wise one. One shoulder 
of his sloped more than the other; his teeth were not 
good; his eyes were sunken already; one, smaller than its 
companion, could not open and shut properly. He had 
a broad forehead and a pointed chin. His tongue re- 
belled against all the r's and the Ts and the s's to be met 
with in speech. It never rebelled against a lie, however, 
and his alphabet was all sufficient when there was a 
woman's character to paint black in order to give an im- 
pression of having received great things from her. He 
was one of those men that no tailor can ever make a 
gentleman of; that all the patient labour in the world will 
leave as fundamentally ignorant as when he began 
learning. It was impossible to label and classify him 
with exactness. If you over-rated him and took your 
precautions against him, you would soon find out it was 
worry thrown away; for he was morally harmless as he 
was intellectually insignificant despite his pretensions. 
If, however, you under-rated him, you were liable to 
unpleasant surprises; for you would suddenly find out 
he could turn round and bite. Long afterwards you 
would be forced by unpleasant symptoms into the con- 
viction that he must have carried poison in his fangs. 
All things considered, an ignoble personage. Laura, 
who knew it, detested him; and Arduina, who felt it, 
snubbed him. 

The two officers, one of whom was her devoted Brus- 
coni, and sat by her side, gradually began monopolising 
Olga. That infuriated her husband (the man who from 
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there being another well-known Turi, was known as 
" Turi, Olga's husband "), and he henceforth contra-- 
dieted everything that was said to him. 

"Apropos of stolen jewellery," began Sant' Onofrio, 
" Emma Galanti is dead." 

" Dead! " was echoed by three or four who knew all 
about her; " what of? " 

" I don't know. She died on Thursday morning. Her 
mother tried to throw herself out of the window yester- 
day afternoon. Poor things! " 

" Who is that? " asked Arduina of Prospero. He was 
in a brown study and did not hear her. CarelU answered 
in his stead. 

" A dreadfully sad story, Signorina. The Laccis had 
an only daughter, who fell in love with Galanti. He 
wasn't over-respectable, but they let the girl have her 
own way all the same, and a little son was bom — a 
dear little fellow, wasn't he, Luisa? " to his wife — " who 
used to come and play with Olga's Toto. One evening 
Galanti disappeared. Soon after, they found out he was 
in prison. He was agent, solicitor, factotum — rumour 
adds something else besides, slightly less correct— -to a 
rich South American woman, a widow. Having played 
on the Exchange and lost, he stole some of her jewels 
(he had the run of the house, it appears), and pawned 
them. She tried to hush up the a&tir, but in the first 
moment of surprise she had given the alarm. When 
others suspected him, she dared not shield him any 
longer, for her name's sake, you see. So he got tried and 
sent to prison for five years, and the youi 
fretted to death. Her parents are very bi 
him." 

" And no wonder." 

Ardwpa'fl sympathy was always rather with tr 
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than the sinned against. Perhaps, in her deep, proud 
purity, she was still innocent enough to consider no mis- 
fortune in her opinion superior to the misery of a stained 
conscience. 

" He must be suffering dreadfully now, though," she 
said. 

" Serve him right if he does! I wouldn't defend him 
if I were you, Signorina." 

" I don't defend him. I only think, just because he has 
acted so shamefully that he is really more to be pitied 
than she who is dead." 

" Well, I don't share your opinion." 

" It is better to receive an injury than to inflict one," 
Arduina concluded gently, almost as if she were speaking 
to herself. Prospero watched her with admiration in his 
gaze. He was not used to women who had any opinion 
at all on abstract matters, still less to women who could 
speak out and be so quiet about it. 

" In my young days," said Carelli stiffly, " we used to 
say, * It is bettet to eat than to be eaten.' " 

Here Arduina found an unexpected ally in Signora 
Carelli. Poor woman, she was generally in need of 
support herself against one member or other of her 
terribly sapient and clattering family. 

" Signorina d'Erella is quite right She thinks of that 
poor wretch's fate in the next world." 

" Oh! oh! " laughed her husband, " I was just going 
to say how strange it was Luisa hadn't trotted out her 
Mass-book yet! " 

"Yes, yes, you may laugh," quavered the fat old 
lady, who always had a grievance in spite of her cheerful 
proportions, who always considered herself under obliga- 
tion to everybody in spite of her universal kindness. 
" You may laugh, but I shouldn't enjoy being in your 
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places when the Day of Judgment comes — ^amongf the 
goats!" 

'' Better goats than sheep, mother/' said her son, and 
his tone passed the line of mere allowable banter; " for 
at least, if we get sent to hell, we can climb out of it." 

" Let the next world take care of itself, so long as there 
are dinners like this in ours! Per Bacco! what a cook 
you have, Sant' Onofrio! " 

"Yes?" said the Commendatore, with the bashful 
modesty of the successful host. " But," curiosity getting 
the better of him, " who made this sauce? " 

Arduina sat in terror of betrayal, but Laura was ready. 

" Why, the same hand that made the soup," she 
cried, and plunged into another subject. The children 
giggled. 

But the white sauce so made — so rich, so like a cloud 
of white velvet — ^was a delicacy foreign to the orthodox 
Roman table. And the fish-soup had been suspiciously 
good. 

"Yes; but wAof " insisted Sant' Onofrio. He knew 
nothing had been sent for at the hotel, or the restaurant 
on the pier, as he had proposed. 

Arduina caught the comer of Prosperous eye and both 
collapsed. Laura too had to laugh, and the maid's 
mouth grew tremulous at the corners. All eyes turned 
to Arduina. She felt as if a dozen gas-lights had sud* 
denly been turned on and were streaming into her face. 
She pointed to Prospero, who was shaking. 

"You, Prospero?" inquired his father. 

He nodded. 

" I didn't know of this talent." 

" Can you dam socks and iron shirts? " 

"A sailor," cried Olga, "must be ready to turn his 
hand to many different crafts " 
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"Against his being cast on a desert island/' pro- 
nounced the captain, finishing Olga's phrase, with a 
wicked glance at his golden-clad accomplice. 

She started off laughing again. There is nothing so 
provoking, if you are not let into the joke, as the sight 
of other people's fun. The faces turned towards the 
merry-makers were positively impatient 

"/ can tell you all about it! " shouted Nennella, with 
the importance of a child with a secret. " I heard the 
Signorina tell Laura. Prospero made it, only the Sig- 
norina held his hand while he stirred it." 

" Bravo, child! I wonder whether you will be thanked 
for your revelation, though 1 " 

The glance Arduina struck at Nennella shot her 
triumph dead. Laura took pity on her friend and came 
to the rescue by telling the story somewhat nearer the 
truth. It was soon out — Sant' Onofrio himself relating 
the adventure of the dismissed cook. 

The flush that Nennella's awkward interpretation of 
her proceedings had brought to her cheeks had died 
away, leaving her, in consequence, her usual colour, which 
was pale. Fatigue made her paler. She looked so com- 
posed and unruffled, though, and she seemed to have 
worried so little over the production of the dainty dishes 
they had enjoyed, that the female guests, who knew what 
their own state of mind was when they had anyone to 
dinner, envied her; the men, who had an even clearer 
remembrance of the evil tempers born of such occasions, 
drew private compatrisons. But she seemed so thoroughly 
and sincerely annoyed by the deluge of compliments 
and pretty phrases that the guests, being well-fed, 
thought it necessary to pour over her, that Laura tried 
to branch off the conversation, and succeeded pretty wdl. 
After that, till the end of the meal, it was boredom for 
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Arduina. Their talk was uninteresting, and Prospero 
chose to be absent. 

This was the first time she had dined at a regular 
Roman table, among a collection of regular Roman 
bourgeois; the first time she had dined at any table away 
from home, school, or Maria de Simone's. And the ex- 
perience struck her as very tiresome, the people as very 
flat Laura was too far off for conversation; the only 
other person who might have amused her had taken it 
into his head to be silent. He was provoking, that Pros- 
pero of the Archangel's. 

Her thoughts wandered, in the intervals of Brusconi's 
inanities. She seemed, by a sudden gift of double sight, 
to pierce the veils of the men and women grouped around 
her; to see through the smart dresses and the unnatural 
smiles far down into the truth of things; to the fierce, 
unmannered home strife, the sordid saving of suspiciously 
earned farthings, the suppers off salad and anchovies that 
fed the half-kept hands where rings blazed. And swiftly 
those discouraged thoughts crowded back to their usual 
centre — herself and her hopes. Constant conversations 
on the subject with Laura had drawn her more than ever 
lately to the Santa Croce scheme. Her new friend had 
approved of the Rules, had thought them practicable, 
with a few changes that actual life would introduce of 
itself. Arduina ought, therefore, to have felt a radiant 
sense of advancement and security, almost a foretaste of 
final success. Was it not an unhoped-for thing to have 
so soon found a fellow-worker, one who shared her own 
views so closely, and who was, moreover, a rational being 
on whose propriety and common-sense no one could 
cast a doubt? 

Yet she was dispirited about it all. What was the use 
of trying to raise the diapason of men's minds? There 
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would always be the high and the low, the fine and the 
gross, the pure and the unclean, in spite of all effort, all 
activity, all sacrifice. What would remain of her work a 
few generations hence? There would be the same pro- 
portion between spiritualistic thinkers and materialistic 
doers as there was then, as there had been a few genera- 
tions ago. 

What was the use of trying to stem the tide? If she 
could find nothing in the world worth living in it for, if 
all her efforts and constant concentration would not 
better it much, why should she thus struggle and suffer? 
For the fact that she was suffering forced itself on her 
notice there and then, as she sat among her noisily gorg- 
ing fellow creatures. She could not spend her life among 
beings like these. And an instinct told her the same low 
level of thought, the same sneering at all that was not 
food and money, the same elastic honour would front 
her everywhere, everywhere — with perhaps worse or 
better maners — and bruise her to despair or callousness. 
Better return to her old project of entering a contempla- 
tive order. Very suddenly in that dull racket of raised 
voices a very clear vision came to her of the peace and 
quiet of a cloistered nunnery, with the daily thinning 
and wearing away of the carnal veils that shut out the 
sight of God from the eager soul, the hourly resolving of 
that soul back into its simple elements. 

Oh, in the face of such a love and of such a result, in- 
deed all desire of fretful individual exertion, of visible, 
tangible, perhaps useless, work appeared ridiculous, 
childish! 

Santa Croce was a fad^ and Monsignor Ferri was right. 
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Like a liberation she welcomed the rattle of the chairs 
as they rose from table. What a long breath she drew, 
her lungs panting for the moist air that came through 
the French windows, as they emerged from the circle of * 
vitiated air that had closed round the centre of the room! 

They had coffee on the terrace. Arduina, however, 
stayed indoors, for she was half-stunned. Laura had 
pressed her to come out, and she had answered: 

" Let me stay by myself just a few minutes; no one will 
notice. I feel a little giddy; it will pass very soon if I 
keep quiet." 

"We have over-tired you to-day, poor child! Stay in 
as long as you please; Prospero shall bring you your 
coffee, because him you can send away without ceremony 
if you don't want company. Don't come out till you 
feel better." 

When Sant' Onofrio came into the big room a moment 
after, cup in hand, she was lying in a great cane chair 
with a book on her knees. 

" You should not read if you are giddy," he' said kindly. 

May I stay with you? " 
If you are not wanted out there." 

"No; my father is laying down the law about 

the African question. Brusconi and Co. are amusing 

the ladies. Laura has been laid ' hands on by Signora 

Luisa." 

i8 
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" Poor Signora Carelli! " 

" How full of commiseration we are to-night! Why 
poarf" 

'^ Because she is bullied into non-existence between 
husband, son, and daughters, it seems to me." 

" You don't like the Carellis?" 

" That is taking a g^eat deal upon yourself. I never 
meant so much." 

" Oh, you can say so if you think it. I don't like them 
either. That Olga was dancing at the bathing estab- 
lishment Rotonda here before she was fifteen. And 
they are bringing up my step-sisters on exactly the same 
lines. How those children of my father's irritate me 
sometimes! " irrelevantly. 

" They are pretty girls, though." 

"And aggravating. Do you hear Nennella's voice 
now in expostulation for more coffee? She ought to be 
in bed." 

He had a way, peculiar to him, of saying the most 
trifling things as if they meant volumes, and the gravest 
as if they meant trifles; and his quiet voice did Arduina 
good. 

' Her eyes dropped a moment to the open page on her 
knees. It was the Interlude in Swinburne's " Poems 
and Ballads." Strange reading for so monastic a little 
body! 

" There you are again; I shall hide your book. What 
is it? English, of course, that I may not understand." 

" I thought you knew English, from your sending me 
to Jericho so neatly the other day." 

"Oh! you remember that? I hope you were not 
offended? An English lady taught me the phrase. I 
can manage naval books and pamphlets, but poetry is 
beyond me." 
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" This is easy." 

He read a line or two. 

" You haven't a bad accent." 

" So your friend Gabriella says. She offered to give 
me lessons — I think her aunt objected. Shall I read on? 
Will you correct me if I mispronounce?" 

He read a little more. 

** Don't say someting; you can get the th all right 
when you remember. . • • Make a round shut o in 
golden, like our o, u, you unmusical man! " 

" What is meadow-sweet, Signorina? " 

She explained. 

" Oh," turning the book over the thumb he had put 
between the pages for a mark, ** this is exquisite poetry 1 
Whose is it? " 

" Swinburne's." 

" Never heard of him." 

*' He is known enough, though. There is a sugges- 
tion of d'Annunzio about him, if you want to know what 
he is like. They have many things in common, views on 
art and all that. I am very fond of him." 

"Will you lend it to me?" 

" With pleasure; only you will bring it back in despair. 
It is not all as easy as this." 

" I will try to make it out. How sweet this is: 

'* By the dawn and the dew-fall anointed, 
You were queen by the gold on your head." 

" Very sweet, only say queen, not quin" 
He went on reading — ^to himself now. 
" What is a stUe, exactly? " 

" A kind of passage over barriers in the fields, with a 
step. They have none here." 
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She occupied herself with her own thoughts while her 
companion read. 

*' In the infinite spirit is room 
For the pulse of an infinite pain," 

she murmured as he closed the book. 

" What were you saying? " 

Arduina repeated the two little lines» and as she said 
them very slowly, for him to understand, there was .a 
musical drag on the second infinite that made them im- 
pressive. 

"It is true, that," said Prospero as he adjusted his 
beard. " ShaU I find it here too? " 

" Yes, in a poem called Satia te Sanguine. It is 
marked by a turned-down leaf." 

He put the book down on the tea-table behind him. 

" Will it annoy you if I smoke? " 

" Oh, ho! Give me a cigarette too. I got into the 
bad habit of smoking when I was almost a child, and I 
can't break myself of it all at once." 

" Why should you? Few things are prettier than the 
sight of a pretty woman who smokes gracefully." 

He passed her a Melachrino. 

For a few minutes they were silent. Arduina watched 
the point of her cigarette fade and revive as she breathed. 
The smoke and the stillness hushed her, cradling every 
discordant element in her to sleep. 

The voices outside, and the thought that she would 
have to get up and talk ere long, gave an extra charm to 
the instant's repose she had snatched. 

How nice it was of Sant' Onofrio not to talk I What 
was he thinking of? She scanned his face, every feature 
of it, yet she could not guess. And he, feeling her gaze 
upon him, looked up slowly and smiled at her, still with- 
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out a word. Her warm blood, that was so lazy just then, 
sped a trifle faster through her veins. 

To float through life like this! Why was it that as 
soon as one was comfortable, one had to move? Why 
should she move before bed-time, at least? 

The consciousness of having been alone with Prospero 
a long time made its appearance and embarrassed her. 

" Go out now," she said gently; " I have selfishly kept 
you quite enough." 

It would have been politeness to have contradicted 
her, but he did nothing of the kind. Simply, he rose and 
sauntered to the door. There he turned to her. 

" It is so fine out, so cool. Come too; come and see 
the stars." 

And he went out. 

With the unreasonableness of a sleepy child, she let 
two or three peevish tears cloud her sight. Then she 
raised herself discontentedly. 

" Nothing lasts, not even so tiny a thing as a pleasant 
posture. Why couldn't he stay, though? " 

Finding the cane lounge hard, she dragged herself up 
and joined the others. 

On the steps Prospero had met Laura with Olga 
Carelli. They had turned back with him. 

" We were coming to look for you," cried the latter. 
" What," mischievously, " has been going on in there? " 
Coffee — and an English lesson." 
I see; so you are acting on my advice? " 
What advice?^' inquired Laura, not knowing. 
I told your brother," with ]\er usual crudeness, " he 
ought to make up his mind about Arduina d'Erella, since 
he is looking out for a wife. He might choose worse. 
And she is in for it, too; she follows him about with 
her eyes occasionally, I have noticed." 
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" What a lot of things you notice, Signora Olgal " He 
managed to get irony, admiration, and more pleased 
surprise than he was aware of, into his short phrase. 
Laura gave him a full glance; he remained imperturbable. 
But every line in his face was familiar to her, was a page 
of history. She could read him like an old, long-studied 
book, and she saw many signs in his features that evening 
•--signs that even he knew nothing of as yet. 

Next day was Sunday. 



XXXII. 

Nine-o'clock Mass in Frasso on Sunday and festa 
mornings was an institution. It required, first of all, a 
good deal of preparation and bustle in order to start for 
the " town " in proper time. Then, it was an occasion 
for the display of new clothes. A certain class of well- 
to-do vulgar matrons were perfectly capable of present- 
ing themselves at the place of worship in satin and lace. 
Besides this, a vast amount of long-shot love-making 
went on. 

A knot of beardless youths and of older coxcombs 
from the villas and the hotels stands round the door. 
They exchange opinions about the women's shoulders 
and giggle behind their sailor hats. 

Now and then a baby yells or a dog barks. That is 
nothing. Or sometimes a woman faints. That is rare 
good luck; it takes a whole week of deductions and sup- 
positions to ascertain whether it was the heat or some 
other more mysterious reason that did for her, and so 
keeps the population occupied until next Sunday. 

After Mass there is a general shaking of hands under 
the miserable little trees in the Piazza. The girls group 
together; the young married women form a scandal- 
hatching knot, with one eye on their small children, the 
other in the direction of their respective flirts; and the 
elderly mothers stand round shaking their heads and 
commenting. The Mayor's wife, who is acid because 
of her three unmarried daughters, goes about from one 
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group to the other, fancying herself in universal demand. 
Some three or four of the " nicest " young men join the 
girls; the others behave as they did in church. 

In this order, it is the right thing to go to the station 
and wait for the ten-o'clock train — that comes on feast- 
days only — ^always crowded, always late. Amusing to 
watch the dressed-up shop-keepers' wives arrive, with 
dainties for their dinner or the meal itself in a large- 
patterned pocket-handkerchief or a bright yellow basket. 
They will have on their chains of reddish gold, their 
curiously worked, hideous ear-rings with paste diamonds 
or a pale amethyst. You will notice that most of these 
dames favour a light woollen stuff of an uncertain tabby 
colour; some of them, however, prefer shot silk for their 
blouses. Then, too, nearly every family expects a friend 
or relation to spend the day, who has been unable to 
catch the last Saturday evening train. And some of the 
girls expect individuals who come under neither head, 
and who, under cover of a wash in the sea and a bicycling 
trip, manage to carry on what is neither the one nor the 
other. 

The return from the station to the Piazza is noisy, 
generally, and joyous. An introduction here and a. ver- 
bose explanation there. A glass of vermouth at the cafe 
while waiting for the post is another established custom. 
Sitting at one of the little tables and noticing who the So- 
and-So's have with them, wondering why that certain 
person should be there; trying to pierce why Bice looks 
so sulky and to what remote end Elena's best frock has 
been put on — all this goes to the making up of a most 
interesting experience. Thrilling, too, to watch who goes 
to the Grand Hotel and who to the Roma; who is bowed 
to by Princess d'A and who is unknown to her. . Al- 
together it is worth one's while to go to nine-o'clock 



Mass; eo much so, that many who happ 
particular service quietly go to no Mass 

Though nine o'clock was early for the 
Frasso inhabitants, it was late for Arduini 
erally up and out hours before. 

She had sauntered to the garden while 
family finished dressing in a hurry; lea^ 
and Mass-book on the terrace table, she 
the trees that morning as far as the little 
she broke in on Prospero, who was teasii 
with a stick. It quite pleased her to see 

" Good morning, Capitano." 

" Oh, Signorina — up so early? How c 
you know I am terribly cross this morn in 

"Are you? You don't look put out 
matter with you? " 

" I have to go to Rome for a day, an< 
morrow. I had a telegram this momin; 

" Is it for anything unusual or unpleasa 

"No; only I should have preferrec 
Your last day with us, tool " 

"The last day! Don't use such solei 
I am nearly always down here, even whet 
up-stairs, so that can't make any diffei 
you have had only one day of my society; 
have reached the end of the second, you 
thankful to be spared a third! " 

" You must not ' feesh forr compleenu 
his funny English. She came and st 
smiling her subtle, meandering smile, s 
nous. Sant' Onofrio kept on swishin; 
in the water; it made a cool, gurglin 
hot already; but there, in the deep sha 
was only just beginning to penetrate. 
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thick on the grass and flowers; every now and then, at 
a breath or a touch, great tears fell from the trees. 

A drop or two fell right on Prosperous nose^ She 
laughed at him. 

'* * In the greenest growth of the May-time/ *' 

he said, 

** * I rode where the woods were wet, 
Between the dawn ' 



" What comes next? 



» 
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Between the dawn and the day-time ; 
The spring was glad that we met/ 

'' But what a memory you have, and how well you said 
it! " she continued rapidly. It gave her a curious sensa- 
tion to hear the man at her side speak English — the 
tongue that early practice had made the language of her 
stillest thoughts. 

He looked at her fully for a long minute, finding her 
good to look at. Then a thrush burst out into a little 
trill just over their heads, and hopped from one branch 
to another. As it hopped, it moved the acacia leaves, 
opening a chasm in the dome of green. 

" Oh look, Signorinal Too late nowl '^ Sant' Onofrio 
cried with some animation. " You did not look up in 
time, but it was there a moment ago, the ' sunbeam 
straight like a finger.' You see, having to give you back 
the book, I learned the bits I liked best." 

" What a fancy you have taken to those verses! " she 
said, looking up to where he had pointed. And looking 
up, her hat fell oS. He went down on one knee, and she 
stooped to take it from him; she had wanted to pick it 
up herself. 
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" Thank you. How careless of me I " 

He did not rise, neither did he let go the brim of her 
hat For the space of a heart-throb their hands nearly 
met over those few inches of straw. 

" You must not give me thanks," he answered gal- 
lantly. " Is it not your right? Are you not 



*' Qain by the gould on your 'ead ' ? 
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She turned pale and cold Afterwards she persuaded 
herself it must have been a kind of faintness. Having 
never in her life lost consciousness, how could she tell it 
was no faintness that gripped her heart so closely for a 
moment and turned her limbs rigid? 

Long after Prospero had risen, when to all probability 
he had forgotten his little speech, she made an effort to 
get out of her silence. Then it was that she found herself 
rooted to the spot as one is sometimes tied down in 
dreams; that she found her fruitless effort to move and 
speak very like the frantic struggles our will makes in 
dreams to get obedience from torpid limbs and relaxed 
tongue. At last she uttered a sound. 

" Did you speak, Signorina?" 

A fire, literally, flared up in her cheeks, so intense that 
her eyes moistened. 

The man marvelled at the great facility she had for 
blushing, hers being neither the manner nor the com- 
plexion of a foolishly coy damsel. And he wished she 
could colour up oftener, for the sake of the pathos in her 
face when the flame left it; of the inexplicable pleasure 
somewhere in his own organism whenever he saw that 
tide of rich young blood rise like a ripple lit up by the 
sunset, gurgle round her troubled eyes, and recede, leav- 
ing three landmarks in a surface of dead white — o. mouth 
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that was a violent blood-streak, and eyes that were purple 
blotches — so like river-grass in the twilight, with a sug- 
gestion of lost gems bedded amongst it. 

Was Prospero beginning to be short-sighted that he 
saw so many wonderful things in a girl's face? The 
slight haze that distance spreads before eyes just a trifle ' 
weak is strangely beautifying! 

Or was the face before him really such as he saw it? 

Or was he falling in love with it? Perhaps — ^last and 
unlikeliest hypothesis — ^he was growing artistic in his full 
manhood. 

Who can tell? 

All this because she had blushed so formidably when ' 
he exclaimed: 

" Did you speak, Signorina? " on hearing h«r put forth 
an inarticulate sound. 

She did speak, finally, and she said a wonderfully 
clever thing. Considering the time she had allowed to 
slip by before producing it, too, the remark came rather 
late in the day. 

" You should not drop your ' Wsy it makes a very 
vulgar English. And you should say ' queen,' not ' quinJ " 
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They went out in a boat that afternoon, Laura and 
Arduina, and they took Nennella with them. When they 
were about to push off from the shore, Prospero saun- 
tered down and joined them. 

The sea was a perfect lake in its hot calm, and they 
had to go out so far to find a breath of wind that the 
coast appeared like a beautiful green shell, and the white 
houses dotted about in the green like the pearls in it. 

They did not talk much, the three elder ones finding 
the child an impediment to any extensive conversation. 
Had the child been left at home, Prospero at least would 
have found Laura one too many; had they been alone, 
matters had gone so far within each of them that there 
would have been a greater restraint over them still. 

"Why are you so dull?" Laura had asked Prospero. 
" You should wake up and be polite." 

" I am annoyed at having to go to Rome to-morrow;" 

" I can fancy so; but thinking of it will do no good, 
and it is only for a day/' 

" Yes; I shall certainly be back at half-past seven." 

" Then," Arduina had put in, " you will have company 
in the train. Signora de Simone and Gabriella return 
to-morrow evening. I shall tell them what good care 
you have taken of me." 

After that the girls had kept up an irregular flow of 
small-talk. Prospero had teased the child almost to 
tears. They suddenly found it was late — had they really 
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been out so long? — and again a great silence dropped 
over them like a veil. 

" Let us turn/' Laura said; ''the parame are coming 
in; it will be dark soon." 

" Where," asked Prospero, " do you want to land — ^at 
home or at the port? " 

"At the port, please. I should like, if possible, to 
order some fish fresh from the boats." 

" And I must go on board a moment, so our wishes 
agree." 

The sailor who was with them put the prow landwards, 
and they glided in as fast as the calm let them. 

Above, the sky was soft and many-tinted, like a vast 
expanse of delicate fairy patchwork, and the sea under 
it had the colours of cold iron. Gradually the coast 
darkened, invading the sky in irregular blocks of deep 
brown carving. Here and there a small red light peeped 
from the boulder-like masses of building, along the pier, 
twinkling like a land-star. Far behind Frasso, a deep, 
broad band of fire-colour was all that remained of the 
sun; and right in the middle of the harbour, just ahead 
of their own little bark, the immense sail of a dusky 
fishing-boat severed the houses of the port in two, its 
acute angle invisible in the fair light. There was no 
sound of any kind save the peculiar cry of the sea-birds 
and the sad moan of the wavelets as the boat cut them. 
Soon it grew darker, more fantastic. Even the child 
was awed, and held her tongue. A great grayness had 
wrapped them round; no mountains remained visible, 
not even Mount Circeo; for the mist, still just violet from 
the sun's dying caress, was creeping on apace. 

In the gloom, Prospero let his eyes go the way they 
listed and feed on the face that pleased them. She 
would not notice, he thought, it was so dark. And the 
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girl leaned against the mast. Why was she so miserable? 
Again, like last night at table, the consciousness that she 
was aching and suffering. * Why, too, that same disin- 
clination to move or speak, that nervous dread lest the 
next instant should be different to the one that was pass- 
ing? A slight chill ran over her, and after it a vast 
temptation born of the eyes that were fixing her— one of 
the temptations that have driven saints to river-water 
and thorn-bushes before now — ^the picture of herself in 
Prosperous arms, the decomposition of her very flesh as 
his breath passed over her face; and at the vision her 
heart seemed to stop with a sudden snap, like the bang 
of a door, closing out everything but the idea branded 
on her senses by that terrible imagination of hers. 
Quickly she pressed her right hand over the sharp-spiked 
bracelet she wore for penance round her left arm, an inch 
or two above her elbow. Tighter and tighter she let her 
fingers close on the instrument of pain that she had 
been taught would prove an instrument of salvation 
against the flesh and the devil. 

The points wedged through the skin, and her lips paled 
under the torture. All she elicited from this' supreme 
effort was a deeper rebellion, a sense of choking, a bitter 
desire of escape. 

The mist had reached them now. When the sailor 
Totone — ^strong, reckless Totone, tanned like a true 
son of the Mediterranean, yet tall and fair-haired as a 
child of the North — when Totone, unheard because of 
his naked feet, passed them to fix his lighted lantern in 
its place, the sudden little lurid flame dropped full on 
their two faces, betraying them to each other, flashing 
the truth through their two. minds. 

The man and his lantern disappeared behind the sail> 
not before both had seen what it ^ould Ii^ve taken a 
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complication of circumstances to reveal otherwise; what 
it would now take them a life-time to forget. 

Prospero stretched out one hand and gathered both 
hers into it, crushing them up together. They were like 
bits of ice, and his own were burning. 

Something very tender spread all over Sant* Onofrio's 
heart at the half-surrender of that young, small, pretty 
thing, so evidently loving and so thoroughly abandoned; 
an uneasiness came up from his breast, rankling in his 
throat. 

A shadowy paransa passed them. Totone hailed it, 
and the noisy men in it answered. Their voices roused 
the four silent occupants of the pleasure-boat. 

Prospero let go his hold of Arduina's hands, giving 
them one quiet pressure that was like a prayer for trust 
in him, like the seal to a decision he had arrived at while 
he held them. 

She drew them away mechanically. Oh the helpless 
shame of it! The shame — and the ungovernable throb 
of pleasure! 

" It has been a lovely outing," sighed Laura, shaking 
off her reverie rather unwillingly. " Have you enjoyed 
it, Arduina? We can have been but poor company for 
you who are used to Gabriella." 

" I have enjoyed it," she answered, with a brightness 
that was feigned. " I have always loved the water; never 
so much as to-day." 

She had had to clear her throat before speaking, for 
her voice too seemed to have drifted out of her reach, 
together with the other worn-out symbols of the Ego 
she had hitherto known. 

Nennella made some whining remark; she evidently 
had found nothing pleasant in the gloomy sail. 

It was very late when they reached the port. The 
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fish from the parame had all been disposed of — sold, or 
put by for next morning's market, or packed in the 
neatly-arranged baskets that stood ready to be sent off to 
\t Rome in the mule-carts during the night. 

And when they arrived at the villa, the Sant' Onofrios 
were gathering round the table for supper. A half-cold, 
greasy supper, prepared by the gardener's wife, that 
j; turned out a tiresome meal, with the over-silent elders 

and the over-noisy young ones. Arduina was glad when 
it was over; more glad still when eleven struck, bringing 
a legitimate hour for going to bed. 

Once locked into her room, she undressed quickly, 
leaving all her clothes in a heap on the first chair they 
came across. Hardly had she put herself to bed ere a 
heavy, log-like sleep fell upon her — the sleep of a nar- 
cotic — broken by fragments only of incoherent, anxious 
dreams. 

She slept thus all through the summer night, and late 
into the next morning. 

19 



XXXIV. 

Many days like those first ones, and in time weeks too, 
as rapid as most and pleasanter than some, slipped over 
Arduina's head* At the time of their passing she looked 
upon them as the most miserable she had ever known. 
Yet when they were over, those endless, enervating, 
delicious summer days of dream, and hope, and general 
awakening of her soul to its full capacity of suffering, to 
its highest susceptibility of feeling, — she remembered 
them as the golden period of her life; the period when 
the future was still in her own hands; when, if she con- 
stantly and strenuously kept back the warm flood of love 
that was pouring over her, she nevertheless knew mo- 
ments of such sweetness as she was not to taste again 
for many years. 

It was above all else a time of struggle, sharp and 
bitter, because that struggle was the revolt of all the 
softer, more feminine, more voluptuous tendencies of her 
many-sided nature, against the iron hand of asceticism 
foreign to her temperament that had hitherto held her in 
check by sheer force of will. 

And she did not realise that she was watched; that the 
struggle in her own heart must necessarily betray itself 
by her almost hourly change of mood and manner to- 
wards Prospero. She did not realise that the impulsive 
warmth, the ill-restrained excitement of to-day, following 
close on the track of yesterday's studied coldness, were 
put down by the gossip-mongers around her, sometimes 
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by the victim of these abrupt variations himself, to ca- 
price, or to something less innocent than caprice. 

Her life was one continued up-and-down. In the 
morning, when all in the house were asleep except the 
servants; when the sea lay dumb under the gray mist 
that promised burning heat later on, she would get up, 
and kneeling by the open window would try to wrap 
herself in the ardent prayer that came so easily a month 
ago. She would try to force her mind away from the 
noisy details of her new and too pleasant life; away from 
the scathing influences that were working upon her, and 
back into the quiet, safe recesses of contemplation from 
which her soul was battling to escape. She would strain 
every nerve and faculty in her endeavour to grope back, 
with bleeding feet if need be, to the light that illumines 
without blinding; to the fire that warms and vivifies 
without scorching. Sometimes, after long effort, success 
would come to her; a transient gleam of her past fervour 
would strike across her and strengthen her. But it was 
not her mode of feeling alone that was changing, it was 
her mode of thought. She no longer saw things in the 
same light. The inevitable reaction of so much precocious 
unselfishness and self-denial; the hungering for imme- 
diate happiness when that happiness lay at her door; the 
rebound from an over-strain of abstract thought, from a 
too quickly settled determination of a Jcind that would 
have suited a tried, experienced woman, which she could 
not be, or an altogether seraphic one, which she was not 
meant for, took place as she tasted the joy of free, 
healthy, careless life; as she foresaw the ecstasy of beingr 
loved, which the poor little abandoned thing had alway» 
considered the one boon, the only reward she would ask 
of Paradise. No sooner did she rise from her knee8» 
no sooner did she meet the sight of familiar objects, ot" 
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the sound o{ voices heard at every moment of her day, 
than she would remember, with a keenness that was 
pleasure as well as pain. Prosperous last words to her; the 
look in his deep, soft eyes; the pressure of the hand, dif- 
ferent, she noticed, for her than for others, that had 
marked his good-night of the evening before. 

One pressure of his strong brown hands she remem- 
bered too well — the one she had let him give her in the 
boat that far-off Sunday afternoon. How she hated her- 
self for having allowed her fingers to lie in his clasp so 
passively! How she longed for that warm, strength- 
infusing contact to be once again! A sickness would 
come over her; a consciousness that, try as she might to 
tear herself away from him, to persuade herself that her 
own particular duty lay elsewhere, still her fate would be 
to brave perdition itself if those quietly kind, unfathom- 
able eyes chose to beg for such a proof of her love. 

The only positive result of all this inward wear and 
tear was lassitude — an ungovernable lassitude — ^and an 
impatience that was more weariness than anything else. 

Arduina was in constant correspondence with Mon- 
signor Ferri, who, poor man, in spite of her absolute 
sincerity, could make neither head nor tail of the girl's 
state of mind. If all she had told him from the begin- 
ning of their intercourse were true, hers was a religious 
vocation of the most pronounced type, the more to be 
believed in as his strong-willed penitent had never 
stopped short at dreams, aspirations, and vague longings, 
but had instantly embraced the sterner side of devotional 
practices; had taken herself in hand, ruling her actions, 
her words, and disciplining her very thoughts, in a way 
that forced him to private admiration, sometimes even to 
expressions of praise. So, if she were convinced of her 
vocation, convinced that her duty really lay in the giving 
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up of all earthly responsibilities and pleasures to follow 
the Christian ideal of a perfect life, why, with her sound 
common-sense and formidable will-power, did she thus 
allow the first sparkle of worldly amusements so to blind 
her, the first temptation of worldly love so to unsettle 
her, that her very faith in God was shaken? What had 
come over her? Write as he would, reason with her as 
he would, he could not persuade her that the golden 
horizon of love and happiness was a mirage, and the 
seeming usefulness that now struck her as possible even 
in an outwardly worldly life nothing but a huge tempta- 
tion. 

" My dearest child in Christ," he would write, varying 
the letter of his exhortations, but keeping the text un- 
moved, "your last news has filled me with real pain, 
because I can so fully picture to myself the dangers 
amongst which you are placed, and your present inade- 
quacy to face them. I assure you, you have my fullest, 
deepest sympathy, and the whole assistance — it is not 
much, but it is the most anyone can give — of my un- 
worthy prayers. Whatever small action of mine, too, 
may be found meritorious in our dear Lord's sight, is 
done for your sake. I quite understand that the change 
from the blessed peace and healthy routine of Santa 
Marta to life in the height of a fashionable watering 
season must have been unnerving in the extreme. Still, 
you had that in you, when you left, a gift for which you 
could not thank Heaven enough, that should have pre- 
vented you from falling into so unsettled a state — I mean 
the gift of prayer, and of absorption from your surround- 
ings. I would not wound you with reproaches at this 
tiying time, yet I would have you faithfully examine 
whether no part of your general weakness lies in some 
fault of your own. There must have been a negligence 
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of your ordinary spiritual duties somewhere, that has laid 
bare your soul's defences so that the enemy has surprised 
you in your sleep. There must have been some pride, 
some self-love deep down in your heart, that has dis- 
pleased God's majesty and caused the withdrawal of His 
grace at a critical moment 

"' But all this is nothing. 

" Did you expect to leave behind you all life's fairest 
gifts without one pang of regret? Did you think God 
would have anything to do with a sacrifice of yours that 
would be no sacrifice at all through having cost you noth- 
ing? Look at the saints. It was not all smooth sailing 
for them. Try to lift yourself up in thanksgiving to your 
Divine Master, who is likening your lot to that of His 
beloved by sending to you, as to them, the surest mark 
of His affection and vigilance — ^pain, strife. Rest in the 
conviction that you will not be sent more than you can 
bear, nor more than is good for you. Relax your daily 
rule of life in nothing, remembering that all may be ob- 
tained from Divine mercy by prayer and penance. You 
have had special graces; beware, beware of imperfectly 
corresponding to them! Ten talents have been given 
you; you must give ten more in return. 

"Above all, remember that your temptation is but 
for a time; that when you shall have been found faithful 
long enough, the sense of security and calm will return 
to you. A little while, my child, a very little while, and 
then you will see again in their true colours the things 
that are troubling you now. Keep out of the current of 
fashionable life; be as much alone as you can. You say 
music excites you and stirs up noxious thoughts in you; 
avoid it. Your father is not there, to whose wiishes alone 
your rule of life ought to give way; you have therefore 
no one about you who has any right to force you into 
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a Style of existence contrary to your soul's welfare. 
Madame de Simone, if I remember rightly, is not an 
unkind woman; she will not oblige you to accompany her 
to places where you are likely to be unhappy. Your friend 
Gabriella knows of your vocation and will understand 
your desire to lead a retired life. As for the world, the 
part that does not know you sufficiently to be aware of 
your decision is not likely to think much about you; and 
the part that does, will only be edified by your -adopting 
a manner of life consistent with the ideas and aspirations 
of a future nun." 

Monsignore's letters were interminable, and generally 
had one only effect — ^that of freezing Arduina without 
helping her; so that for some time after receiving them, 
she took no pleasure in the society around her, without, 
on the other hand, mustering strength sufficient to break 
with her new habits and spend her days in the cloister* 
like seclusion her director advocated. 

For it was not only the growing attraction for the 
grave, silent man who so evidently admired her that was 
unsettling her plans and her very faith. She was assailed 
at the same time by a sense of discouragement as to her 
own powers of accomplishing any work, of solitude, of 
distrust in the discernment and broad-mindedness of 
Monsignor Ferri; by a sudden longing for care and com- 
fort and enjoyment. Hers was not the temperament of 
an ascete, although she had schooled herself into the be- 
lief that the less her inclinations pointed in a certain 
direction, the more reason there was for her to force 
them that way. Now, all at once, flesh and blood re- 
belled against the material hardships of religious life. 
She thought over one privation after another, and her 
very soul recoiled in nervous terror. Often and often« 
when some music that she was fond of was played, what 
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some impassioned words were sung, an overwhelming 
desire that they might be sung to her shook the founda- 
tions of her resolve never even to dream of human love. 
She wandered by the sea-side at sunset now and then, 
alone if she could manage it, and a disgust seized her for 
the full, anxious life of work and interior struggle that 
she had mapped out for herself. Then, too, she was well 
aware that her father would never consent to her follow- 
ing out her desire for a peculiar life; that, ere she could 
even begin her work, there lay before her at least three 
years and a half — that is, until she should have reached 
her majority— of the old existence with a man who jarred 
on her nerves hourly, who was a fountain-head of irrita- 
tion and contradiction. The prospect of those unending 
days, alone or in tete-d-tete with Angelo d'Erella, filled her 
with dread, and with a listless inclination to cut ott all 
possibility of being so worried by deciding in Prospero's 
favour. Here was an easy, proper, and too delightful way 
of steering through her difficulties; she need only stop her 
skilful fencing whenever Prospero approached, and allow 
him to say the words she intuitively felt he intended 
speaking out sooner or later. He was too good a match 
for her father to object to him, and there would be an end 
in a few months to all that had inwardly or outwardly 
tormented her. Marrying Prospero meant to the girl 
not only love, not assured fortune only (which latter 
advantage in itself would have been a relief to her after 
the shiftless, hand-to-mouth existence she had led all 
through her childhood in the grand old d'Erella Palace), 
but deliverance from trammels and petty tyrannies that 
had fretted her to heart-sickness and had made her old 
and crafty at seventeen. She would cease to strive after 
the hardest; she would give up the erroneous notion 
that she was a being apart from others, destined to a 
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superior mission; she would be happy. After all, what 
was this feverish hankering after the highest perfection 
but an aspiration towards ultimate happiness? If she 
could reach a happiness that was consistent with the 
consciences of so many, without years of self-torture^ 
would it not be wiser in the end? 

If Arduina had had only her daily-increasing love for 
Prospero to crush or ignore, she might still have gone 
on her way serenely enough; and if only the allurements 
of a new, bright, pleasant existence had wounded her 
fancy, she might still have laughed at herself for a weak, 
vain creature, and have driven away all thought of finally 
yielding, as an inconsistent absurdity. But both such 
sources of doubt and disquiet opening up under her feet 
together threatened to drown every vestige of her soul's 
recently woven fabric, and to hurry the ruins of her 
former self into the troubled waters of the life and passion 
she had made up her mind wholly to avoid, or to cross 
blindfolded by a purely mystic love. 

Then, again, the innate craving for things supreme; her 
old pity for the suffering ones of the earth; the old scorn 
for the puny, trivial life led by the women of her country, 
whom she would have helped raise, by the influence of 
Santa Croce, to deeper thought, to higher grades of in- 
tellectuality, to finer shades of feeling; the old wistful 
longing for something to fill her soul completely, would 
invade all else. She would read some of her notes 
written in moments of fervour; she would look over the 
papers she had begun collecting for her foundation; and 
the vast loveliness of contemplation, that seemed to her 
beautiful with the beauty of God itself, would take her 
breath away. She would drop on her knees, clasping 
over her face fingers that trembled with excitement, and 
a long time would glide away silently while she prayed 
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on, soaringi soaring, until she nearly pierced the veils of 
unattainable Divinity with that marvellous strength of a 
warm heart and a pure spirit. No, all the inspiration 
within her was not put there for the sole end of her doing 
more or less what every other woman did. Women that 
were different from her could think of domestic felicity, 
of a man they loved, of a child that was their own; she 
might not have this without the conviction that she had 
betrayed a trust. No, she was not made to merely super- 
intend Prosperous dinner and to see that his socks were 
mended. Something else awaited her — ^pain probably. 
What then? Via Crucis, Via Lucis. 

Not long after such an ending to a day of struggle 
and uncertainty, Prosperous existence would force itself 
on her notice by some trifling circumstance or other. 
She would be leaning on a rustic parapet, gazing at the 
sea she so loved and had found so many new meanings 
to lately, when the elegant black silhouette of the tor- 
pedo-boat would appear rounding the end of the pier. 
Or she would be strolling on the road that led to Frasso, 
and she would see him a few yards in front, walking at his 
long, lazy pace, with his hands behind his back. Some- 
times he would come upon her suddenly, at the station 
or the cafe, with a pleasant, " Good morning, Signor- 
ina," and a glance that had the power of cleaving her 
tlirough like a lightning-stroke. Or she would come 
upon him in the garden, on her way to his sister's, and be 
would turn round at her in such a way as to prevent her 
escape, taxing his imagination to the utmost for a pretext 
that would keep her about him a minute or two. 

At such times her rebellious eyes, that had not, like 
lips and voice, learned artifices of expression, betrayed 
her very often, and sent Prospero on his way rejoicing. 

All through the middle of the summer, Captain Sant' 
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Oiiofrio never spoke to her, never gave her an opportu- 
nity of accepting or rejecting him. Perhaps the ** bour- 
geois '' element of caution was still stronger than his 
love, and he was watching her closely to avoid doing 
anything foolish. She was peculiari to say the least; 
she knew a great deal more than was considered good for 
a woman, and the difference of age between them was 
very great He stood and waited. He was afraid of 
being rejected; for all his hopes, he found, were now 
gradually centring in and solidifying round the kernel 
of his new passion; yet he knew that he could not be 
accepted without the throwing over of some plans that 
seemed firmly rooted enough in the girl's cool young 
head. Now, would she throw them over, supposing she 
did so at all, because she had fallen in love with him, or 
because he was decidedly a good '' chance " for a penni- 
less girl in these unmatrimonial days when it is easier 
to find the diamonds of Golconda in the body of a filsh 
than a presentable or unpresentable husband in any place 
whatsoever? He knew enough of women's principles to 
be dubious about any mere appearance of heart and 
nobility and frankness. Was she all that she seemed, or 
was she merely clever? So, although the longing for her 
threatened to grow into a malady, he waited and watched. 

And besides these considerations of mere prudence, 
the position had a charm quite its own in the eyts of the 
almost world-sick man. She was making his summer a 
dream for him, and he loved the dream so well that he 
postponed acting, even if the removal of the incantation 
should have for immediate result that of making his 
dream a reality. 

Prospero did not speak; and being hardly a boy, he 
behaved so that none of his own family, Laura excepted, 
could guess what he was driving at Not eveq the 
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exacting Gabriella suspected. She had thoroughly 
drilled her mind into the notion that " Arduina was the 
sort of girl apt to make Prosper© uncomfortable; " that 
Prospero was "not at all the kind of intellectual man 
likely to please Arduina." Sant' Onofrio was really much 
more with herself than last year, and she lived in an 
ignorance that was, if not bliss, at least utter tranquillity. 
Laura, too, watched; eager, sorrowful. Her faith in Ar- 
duina was so great that she was positive her brother was 
going to be disappointed. And the Commendatore 
watched. Strange as it may seem, it was not his own son 
whom he read through and through; but the guarded, 
reticent girl, " more than half a nun already." He read 
her secret without, however, reading the struggle that was 
thinning her to a shadow. And he saw nothing in Pros- 
perous line of Conduct to threaten defeat of his own 
match-making; on the contrary, he too observed how 
much more he was with Gabriella de Simone this summer 
than last Personally he was rather sorry it should have 
to be so; he liked the new girl so much better than the 
Archangel. His wife, who had no sense, practically 
favoured Arduina. But there was no help for it; one 
was poor, and the other was the richest girl in the place. 
Then it would be fine sport to defeat Carelli, his brother 
trustee, who was laying unsuccessful traps for Gabriella, 
that her fortune might make a mouthful for the fasci- 
nating Arturo. And he consoled himself as to the loss 
of a daughter-in-law he would have preferred, by musing 
over Arduina's originality and her headful of "ideas." 
" She would never pay; a great deal too far out of the 
beaten track; learned, and all that kind of thing; a 
troublesome girl to have for a wife." 

From her father Arduina heard but thrice that season. 
The last she received from him was one of the short, cold 
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notes that always worried her. He cautioned her in it 
against dissipation and unnecessary expense, laying 
particular stress on the fact that she had been sent to 
Frasso for her health and not for her amusement. That, 
however, she was to do exactly as Signora de Simone 
bade her, remembering that she was a penniless girl who 
would have nothing left her when he died beyond an 
unsullied name. That he would be going to Milan on 
Friday for a week, perhaps a month or so, and would not 
be able to see her before leaving Rome. All this he told 
her. 

What he did twt tell her was, that on the result of this 
journey to Milan depended his own ruin and his daugh- 
ter's prospects. Steeped in debts that were now pressing, 
not even the interest of which was within his means to 
pay, he hoped to clear himself by a fresh debt, that would 
at least give him time to arrange some new combination. 
Would money be forthcoming in Milan more than in 
Rome? Did he imagine that the rumour of his utter 
insolvency would not precede him, and that credit would 
be obtained on the strength of old connections and friend- 
ships with the richest, most influential there? He did 
not himself know. But he knew very well that his 
position in Rome was tenable no longer, and that of all 
the other cities of Italy, Milan had the busiest, best- 
furnished market, the most hostile, too, to the monetary 
as well as other operations of the capital, and the likeliest 
on that account to favour a man who was hardly tolerated 
there. 

Had d'Erella really looked his position in the face, he 
would have seen that it was too late for anything but a 
stroke of fortune to save him. Or perhaps he did believe 
matters to be as bad as they could be, but he believed 
equally in the inevitable stroke of fortune. He could not 
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look upon himself as ruined, unsuccessful, even in this 
last ambition of his life; he thought it impossible for a 
man of his talent and energy to sink in a struggle of any 
kind, forgetting the foolish end of his military life, given 
up out of pique; the abortive nature of his political 
career; and, coming to things nearer home, the defeat of 
his own ends in his tussle with his wife; the silently hos- 
tile way in which heart and will of the child he had 
wished to rule had slipped from under his grasp. 

So he formed this new plan ,of seeking money else- 
where. If Milan were recalcitrant he would take a trip 
to Monte Carlo and try that in a mild way with his last 
capital — that too borrowed to defray travelling expenses. 
His luck there had been phenomenal in other days, and 
had marked an epoch in the memory of spectators and 
croupiers. Losing one or two thousand francs could not 
materially precipitate his ruin, if ruined he was to be, and 
he might still win enough to set him afloat. Let him 
once be comfortable, and there was no end to the things 
he would do. One of his plans was magnanimous and 
altruistic in the extreme, and actually fitted in with his 
duty as a parent. He would take Arduina in hand, 
show her round Rome, and get her married. Who would 
then dare to say he was not a good father, when, after 
having kept an English governess for her for years; hav- 
ing had her education finished in the best convent that 
nun-ridden Rome could boast of; and having now soit 
her down, equipped like a princess, to gad abx>ut in a 
pleasant bathing-place, he even thought of settling her 
for life! If only half the parents who talked so loud 
about IJieir children did as much for them I True, Ar- 
duina might, if she had any sense, be doing something 
for herself down in Frasso. There was young Careili 
who was well off; and bo one could deny the girl die 
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merit of a pretty face. But then, her father swiftly added, 
she was such a fool that running away with a pauper 
subaltern was more in her line than making a proper 
marriage, advantageous to someone besides herself. 
Sant' Onofrio, too, had a grown-up son, if he rightly 
remembered. Well, all that could be seen into later on. 
Meantime, Milan, and if that failed, Monte Carlo. Rome 
was too hot for Count Angelo that August, in more ways 
than one. 
He started on the 30th, taking his revolvers with him. 



XXXV. 

One day it chanced that Arduina stayed at home while 
her friends and the Sant' Onofrios went out for a stroll. 
She had shut herself up since morning, with a headache, 
she told Gabriella; with an intolerable heartache she 
would have told herself had she stood in any need of 
being told. She had refused company, she had refused 
food; and as there was an informal gathering of friends 
that evening down-stairs, that she had been earnestly 
begged not to miss, she had refused going out with the 
others, in order to rest a little more. 

But when she found herself quite alone, a restlessness 
born of too much thought tormented her until she caught 
hold of a silk scarf, the first hat she found in her way, and 
with them in her hand left the too silent house, bound for 
the beach. There was not a soul on the sea-shore. For 
one thing, it was late; for another, Frasso pleasure- 
seekers preferred herding together in the dusky Piazza. 
Few Italians care for scenery. 

Arduina did. If anything could have quieted her, 
it would certainly have been the view from the shore 
as the twilight gathered, hurrying on before even the 
sun had finished setting that late afternoon in mid-Sep- 
tember. 

The low sun was spreading a curtain of flaming and 
golden stripes behind the trellis-work of masts, and 
further, behind the dingy houses of the pier, when Ar- 
duina came down. 
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She did not know whether Sant' Onofrio had or not 
returned from yesterday's trip, — ^the last before leaving 
Frasso for that summer and taking the 113th back to 
Naples. By the Archangel's eagerness to go out, by the 
pretty frock that had been put on, she guessed he must 
have returned, as he had said he would, about two, and 
have intended going for a walk with his people. As for 
making sure of his return by glancing at the port for the 
torpedo*boat, she would not allow herself to do it. 

From the post of his irritated patrol up and down one 
of the shadiest side-paths of the villa, Prospero Sant' 
Onofrio heard the heel of her house-shoes beating on the 
stone of the garden steps, and his heart bounced as if that 
little heel had pressed into it like a sharp tooth. 

Arduina stopped with a violent jerk when she saw hinL 
It was more than a month since circumstances had 
thrown them together quite alone, and she was frightened 
at the change in herself from unconsciousness to an em- 
barrassment beyond control. She paused, uncertain 
whether to go on or creep away; but he had looked up 
and was coming towards her. 

^' Are you better? " he said, in a voice that clothed her 
and wrapped her round with its great tenderness. ** Are 
you subject to headaches violent as that? " 

" Yes — ^not always ; " she answered. " I am all right 
now." 

" And they have left you all alone? May I keep you 
company? " 

"I — ^am not quite up to conversation." 

" But you said you were all right 1 " 

"So I am. One may be all right in health — " Abruptly 
she caught herself up. Of all the unlucky speeches! 

" I don't believe you have had a headache," he cried 

hotly. 

so 
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" I would have you believe what I say," she returned 
coldly. 

He had walked with her to the terrace. " What were 
you going to do? " he said presently. '' I feel remarkably 
in the way." 

'* I was only going for a stroll on the beach. I took a 
sudden fancy to sitting on the rocks over there; it has 
been so hot all day.*' 

Arduina looked as if the heat had more than knocked 
her up. In spite of the sea-bathing, her face had refused 
to tan and was distressingly white. Her eyes seemed 
to have dilated in sinking into their dark, hollow rings; 
they were the biggest thing about her now. 

One would not have thought, to look at her, that she 
was a conqueror, having looked Love full in the face that 
day for the first time and given him up after counting 
the cost. Altogether, she was calmer because of her 
decision — it does one good to feel strong! 

" May I come with you? " Sant* Onofrio repeated. 

He too had come to a decision — now or never! He 
had grown bolder. Let her be seventeen years younger 
than himself; let her be eccentric. After all, wherein did 
it lie, this eccentricity of hers? In her unquestionable 
superiority. Let her be superior, unfit for the plain 
duties of a housewife; on second thoughts, would she be 
so unfit for them? Let her be poor, let her be a humbug 
or a hoax; let her be a schemer if she chose; he had 
gone beyond this. He must have her, that was all. Ex- 
cept his ex'fiancie, whom he was afterwards glad to have 
escaped, for many reasons, he had regularly obtained 
every woman he had tried for. The mere thought of 
this one woman, whom he did love as he had not loved 
the others, being out of his reach, exasperated his long- 
ing. In a few days he would be gone; and it would be 
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SO hard to escape from Naples for any length of time; 
harder still to get at the girl in her own house, where, 
he had heard, she was so constantly shut up. 

Now or never 1 The more so as there was distinctly 
something the matter with her. Had he delayed speak- 
ing too long, and did she, caring for him, think he had 
trifled with her? Was she in love with someone else? 
One of the men she had seen about Frasso? He ground 
his teeth. Yet it must be a recent " something " that 
ailed her, for it was only some time after her arrival in 
Frasso that she had taken to looking so wretched. With 
what keen pleasure he remembered her rosy blushes 
during the first week or two — ^so winning in that com- 
plexion, in that face that was not meant for anything so 
fleeting as a blush. One occasion after another welled 
up in his memory. It gave him a pleasant shock to 
remember that she had never coloured but for him. 

Could it be? 

"Won't you let me come with you?" he said once 
more. 

" Well, come if you want to." 

She thought to ward off any attempt at sentiment by 
being perfectly frank and free. But her frankness and 
freedom just then were as unsuccessful as emotion could 
make them. 

She swept down the steps and sloping paths that led 
to the beach, swung open the noisy gate without waiting 
for Prospero, and ran lightly over the moving white sand, 
still burning with the heat of the day, to where the beach 
was firm and brown. Sant' Onofrio was by her side in 
an instant. They turned their backs to the glowing pier 
and their faces to the rocks. It was a very short walk, 
^nd they took it leisurely. Prospero crossed his hands 
behind his back and adapted his face to hers. 
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'' You have been unkind to rat, Signorina," he said 
presently in a matter-oMact way, perhaps all the more 
intense for that 

"What a sepulchral tone!" she answered airily. 
" How can I have been unkind when I have barely seen 
you?" 

"You have found time to treat me badly even in these 
few minutes." 

" Do you call this bad treatment — ^being allowed to 
take me out for a walk? ** 

"Ahy but why did you let me come? Because you 
thought I should be hurt, offended, if you refused, and 
you cannot bear to vex or give pain. Isn't that it? " 

Very cuttingly she turned upon him. " Do you want 
a piece of sage advice? Never sift questions that are 
best let alone, people's feelings concerning you and the 
like; the results are akin to those of eaves-dropping, 
one hears disagreeable truths now and again." 

They were standing just where the tiny ripples kissed 
the unresisting shore and then ran back with a chuckle« 
as if they were at once afraid of and pleased with what 
they had done. The extreme stillness of sunset — ^the 
stillness of expectancy, Prospero thought — ^hung over 
the sea; only there in the great mulberry trees far up 
the cliff it was the rooks' bed-time, and the young ones^ 
were noisy about it. The old cliffs seemed to frown 
darkly at the disturbance, and the little towns on the iar 
hills to smile at the faint echo of it that reached theia in 
their blue nests. Mount Circeo stood up erects its 
Sphinx-like profile cut in sharp, proud distinctness 
against the pale sky, its eternally unspoken answer held 
fast under its claws. The sun was bleeding to death in 
the west. 

Sant' Onofrio folded his arms and set his teeth firtnly. 
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The girl had her big eyes on the fretful water; she 
seemed fathoms away from him, and he wanted her 
so keenly 1 

He stood a long time silent, elaborating a plan of con^ 
versation that would lead to the subject gently; and 
Arduina did not notice what an eternity it was since they 
had spoken last, for battling with the joy of only feeling 
him near her. 

At length he found the stepping-stone phrases he 
wanted, and opened his mouth to utter them. But they 
would not come. His tongue and lips were parched, 
there was a film before his eyes. 

Then he screwed up all his faculties and all his courage 
into one gigantic effort; his voice returned; he came two 
steps forward and began. 

But the words he uttered were very far from those he 
had prepared — so far and so different that he did not 
recognise his own voice, and listened while he was saying 
them as if it were someone else who spoke. 

** Arduina '* 

She shivered all over as she heard her name from hie 
lips, without a prefix, in that tone. 

** Arduina, is it possible you have never guessed? 
Won't you guess now? Won't you be kind? " 

For a moment she was so startled at the suddenness 
of it that she felt nothing. 

" How dare you! " she murmured feebly. 

He was losing presence of mind rapidly now the first 
step was taken. She stood on a flat piece of rock, and he 
started eagerly forwards, catching hold of her wrists, 
bending over her hands that he tortured in his mad grasp. 

" Believe me, believe me! I have loved before — never 
like this I I love you, and you knew it! " 

As his lips met the flesh on her pulses, she gave a great 
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backward start, and remained at bay, panting, one hand 
upon a great rock that towered over her. 

" Oh, what are you doing? You don't know what you 
are doing; it must not be! " 

" It must be ! " he cried. 

She did not answer, and her impassibility reacted upon 
him. With his elbow against the cliff and his temple on 
one hand, he spoke to her again — calmly. 

"Listen; other men — ^younger, pleasanter men, will lay 
their life at your feet; they will be worth six of me most 
probably; no one will love you like this. Ah I you don't 
know what my life has been, so fortunate on the surface, 
so lonely deep down! I know the life a sailor has to 
offer his wife is wretched. I will throw up my career for 
you to-morrow if the shiftlessness of it — here this morn- 
ing, there this evening, now in one port, now in another, 
now alone — were to alarm you. Arduina, love me, if you 
can; try to. I love you, I have loved you since the day 
I saw you — — " 

" I have given you no reason to speak like this," she 
interrupted, trying if hauteur would hide the truth. A 
few minutes' pain, she told herself, and she would have 
won; she would be free. Miserable, perhaps, for a time, 
but unflinching in her duty. Should she let God find her 
wanting? For the sake of a few caresses, should she fall 
from her place of honour among those who have fought 
and won, who have worked and suffered? Never! should 
death be the price of victory. And, indeed, death she 
would have considered preferable, in her young reckless- 
ness, just then, to what she had before her. 

" I am very sorry this has occurred; don't let it be re- 
newed." 

What could he say? What could pleading do against 
that invulnerably quiet dig^nity that could repel so easily. 
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all unconscious of the pain it was inflicting? He felt 
his hopes icing under her chill words. Was she a living 
lie» then, with all that show of morbid sensibility, that she 
could blast a man's life and feel no throb? She was 

■ 

examining the thumb-nails of her clasped hands. 

"Will you," brokenly, "in time, when you have 
thought it over? " 

" Nol I cannot change my mind, and I will also tell 
you the reason. I told you almost the first day we spoke 
to each other that I had chosen my path in life, and that 
nothing in the whole world could make me depart from 
it. Not that I don't know what love is, what love 
means — " She paused a moment with a short gasp and 
went on with an effort: " I am so sorry for you. If I 
loved you, even, it would make no difference; and I 
don't love you." 

There, it was done. The rest came easier after that 

"You don't love me? I did not think you would 
have sent me away so decisively. Surely a man's whole 
love is better than a convent? '* 

The hard yellow grains of the sandstone boulder 
ground themselves into her flesh, so heavily did her 
hand lean upon it. 

" I suppose you may leave me to be the only judge of 
my opinions and preferences." 

" Still, I fancied sometimes that you did care for me a 
little. That evening in the boat, so many Sundays ago, 
when you let me have your hands to hold." 

A quick contracting of the eyebrows and a gradual 
numbness all over her stiff limbs, 

" It is not fair, not manly of you to bring forward 
such things. I was tired, nervous, not quite myself. 
Why have you remembered that weakness of a mo- 
ment? " 
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He looked up eagerly. 

" You are tired now; you are unquestionably nervous, 
and you are certainly not your own bright self. Have 
another moment's weakness, one little word! Arduina, 
beloved, sweetest, little one, I shall take such care of you I 
Come!'^ 

He held his arms out, and he would have taken her to 
shelter. Oh, fate was cruel! Why not to another this 
stem duty of renunciation? Why to her, who coukl 
have loved so faithfully, who would have given ten years 
of her life once for one day's love! He had come quite 
close to her. 

" Leave me, leave me," she said hurriedly. " I have 
never — noticed you — in that way — ^you must have made 
a mistake." 

" Ah, yes! I can see that." 

The pain in his voice was so keen that she could not 
stop herself: 

" Perhaps we have both made a mistake." 

He looked up again. 

" Do you mean that I have turned out different to what 
you thought I was? That I have disappointed you?" 

" No," she said. 

" Then what is it you do mean? " 

" Go away— oh! pkase leave me! If you care for me 
at all, leave me." 

" Tell me, are you in love — ^with someone else? " He 
read the dumb misery in the reproachful face she turned 
to him; read it wrongly, and was subdued by it instantly, 
more than by all her words. 

"Must I go like this?" 

" How else? " 

He would have kissed her. Once, only once! She 
felt his meaning, 
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'' Oh no, no I " she cried in terror. Let him draw one 
step nearer, and she would fall at his feet with the story 
of her love. 

" Not even that? As you wish! " 

" Won't you leave me, please? " 

" Very well." He was too stunned to bear any more, 
or to argue any further. And he left her without another 
word. 

When he had gone' about two hundred yards, she saw 
him pause, bend his head over his hands a moment, and 
come quickly towards her again. But for the rocks, she 
would have fled or have hidden herself. She would 
hardly have had time, however, for he sprang to her and 
grasped her by the arms, just above her hands. 

'' I am not a boy," be said in a dull, hoarse voice; ^* and 
I never make unnecessary fusses. Frankly, I am sur- 
prised at myself. I did not believe myself any longer 
capable of such love as you are wasting. Again I tell 
you, I am not a boy, and if you still refuse, you will not 
be troubled by my presence or my importunities. You 
will see very little of me, and I shall not again ask you 
what I have asked you to-day." 

He hurt her, grasping her like that, but she was glad 
of it. She looked him full in the face, she thought of her 
silent vow, and balanced the vow for a moment — ^the far- 
away Ideal, the strong Love that stood so near. 

^* No," she answered, more wearily than she had yet 
spoken. 
. He flung her hands away from him and was gone. 

" Your God forgive you ! " he muttered as he left her. 

As far as her eyes could follow him she could see his 
shoulders heave, and she knew that he was sobbing, in 
the waywardness that had never been thwarted, over the 
dream she had broken. 
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It was all lovely as before, only the sun was dead and 
the greedy sea had sucked up all its flaming blood; while 
the calm that hung over the gray world now seemed to 
Prospero the stillness of doom. 

Arduina looked at the thin red streaks round her wrists, 
that would be purple to-morrow and motley the day after. 
One thing only was quite clear to her — Prospero was 
gone. 

*' I shall never ask you again." 

She pored over the words, believing them, hating them. 

The sea stirred just then, as if a great tremor had 
passed under it; the tide began to rise, the wavelets to 
play and gurgle round her feet. 

Why had she done it? 

What was the good of anything she could do? Where 
was God? Did he really require this of her? The saints 
had resisted many temptations; they had given up love 
when they had none to give up. Was love of the kind she 
felt a temptation or a right? Had she beeti touching the 
borderland of heroism, or had she done an irremediably 
foolish thing? 

If really she had acted rightly, heroism was a dreary 
thing, and life was better without it. 

The sky grew grayer and grayer, the air cooler and 
cooler. She tried to think, tried to invent a compromise 
that would give her both Prospero and a satisfied con- 
science, only to find herself stupefied. Who could tell 
her what was right? 

And a name, the usual name — a clue to the disen- 
tanglement of her wearying problem presented itself to 
her mind — Monsignor Ferri. 

" If Monsignor Ferri knew! " she told herself eagerly; 
" if I could really and thoroughly explain, I am sure he 
would understand. And I can trust him for only sug- 
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gesting the more perfect course. If he were to release 
me from that rash vow of mine — it isn't really a vow, 
only that I had made up my mind — ^if he too— Oh, he is 
sure to leave me free! *' 

She paused in her half-uttered reasoning, her fingers 
knotted together, a feverish gladness in her eyes. Then 
she started off at a brisk run all the way home, across 
the moving white sand, up the steps and sloping paths to 
the terrace, till she found herself face to face with Pros- 
pero, who had thrown himself on the bench there and was 
worrying his cap. She came to him flushed now, breath- 
less, and so full of her own charm that he groaned. To 
her heated imagination the few gray hairs above his 
straight forehead seemed multiplied by the thousand. 

Arduina laid the tips of her fingers on the edge of the 
round table that separated them. It was an awkward 
task she had set herself. 

"You told me something just now," she said un- 
steadily. 

" Yes," he replied calmly, rising when she spoke to 
him. 

I mean, you asked me a question." 
Yes," he said more firmly, " and," somewhat proudly, 
" you gave me an answer, too." 

" Sant' Onofriol " she cried, and his whole soul quiv- 
ered as he read the appeal in her face. " I behaved 
hastily 1 Would you mind not taking those words of 
mine as an ultimatum, waiting a little, giving me time, 
a day or two — ^please? " 

" If you have any idea that your decision will remain 
unchanged in spite of the reprieve," he said a little 
sternly, " then yes, I do mind. I would give a great deal 
to avoid a repetition of-— of to-day. Remember, I offered 
you time, and you would not take it." 
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" It might be different, or I should not ask. How can 
I tell? " 

" In that case, best, dearest, not three days, but three 
years." 

He went round to where Arduina was standing, and 
bent forwards, leaning his knuckles on the edge of the 
table. 

"Have you tio idea what your conclusion will be?" 
Then, with a sudden burst: " Oh! if you knew what it 
is to love at my age, with nothing before you if this love 
be lost! Child, child, try to understand — to have pity. " 

She lifted up to his a jpair of eyes that she thought 
expressionless and cold; but there lay in their depths, 
where the torment was, such a look of positive hunger, 
that Prospero would have clasped her to his heart but 
for the quick droop of the eye-lids and the careless: 

" I will try." 

In after years he forgot the words she spoke, the place, 
the outline of the girl's figure in the summer twilight; but 
the crushed, suffering passion of the eyes that had con- 
quered him haunted him through life. 

Arduina wrote to Monsignor Ferri that same evening, 
while Maria de Simone and Gabriella went on alone to 
the Sant' Onofrios. 

" I shall join you later," she had said; " I must get this 
letter off my mind." 

" Mind you do come," had been Gabriella's rejoinder. 
" If you are not down-stairs by half-past ten, I shall come 
up for you, and scold you all the way back." 

The Archangel, though, was not sorry that her friend 
should stay behind. She would have Prospero to herself 
for an hour, and it might prove one more golden oppor- 
tunity before he left of showing him how charming she 
could be. And it was much more agreeable to carry on 
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this branch of Prosperous instruction without the black 
looks of Arduina, who was always " wigging " her, she 
complained, for her over-forwardness with Captain Sant' 
Onofrio. 

" You will never produce an impression, if that is what 
you want to accomplish/' Arduina was always saying, 
" by running after him." 

As if her behaviour tasted of running after Prospero! 
As if she would run after any man! But this year, the 
perspicacious Archangel flattered herself, some slight 
impression had been made. 

Oti that particular evening, however, disappointment 
awaited her calculations. Only what she styled the " iti- 
signiiicant " Sant' Onofrios and Arturo's lisp were as yet 
on the terrace. Laura had gone for a turn in the cool 
of the shadowy garden, and Prospero had followed her. 
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" Padre," cried the scratching pen-nib as it hurried 
feverishly over the paper, " I think you have misunder- 
stood me; I fear my last letters have not been open 
enough. And to-day I must be candid to the very 
bottom of things, because the temptation I told you about 
has reached a crisis. I have fought and fought until I 
can fight no longer. Is it necessary, all this fighting? 
Captain Sant' Onofrio has spoken to me of his love this 
afternoon, and I have asked for a few days' time before 
giving a definite answer. But I know even now how it 
will be. Father, I cannot help it because I love him. I 
know you expected higher things of me; I know you will 
be displeased, grieved. I have fallen basely at the first 
trial. We both hoped for better things of my poor self. 
Perhaps I exaggerated my own strength or the strength 
God meant to send me, when I made up my mind to 
renounce love so as to be perfectly untrammelled in the 
work I meant to do. Had I the right to forego what I 
knew nothing of? Do not tell me my vocation forces 
me to put this love aside. I am afraid I could no longer 
do it, it has so grown into my life. Can I not love God 
and serve Him to the utmost of my power without pluck- 
ing out of my life this first beautiful thing that has come 
to it? Would it not be wilfully casting away one of 
God's most precious gifts — a gift sent me by His good- 
ness to show us that the life I had chosen, thinking it His 
Will, was not the one for me after all? 
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'* Or are these reasons of mine mere sophistry to shirk 
a cruel burden? 

" Must my hope of making hundreds happier in the far 
future justify this beginning of making Prospero miser- 
able? For he does love me, Father; and he is not a boy, 
who would have forgotten all about me next month. 

" Then, too, Gabriella's hopes of happiness would be 
blighted, at least for the present, by my marriage with 
Sant' Onofrio. She still thinks of him. Somehow, 
though I am positive he never thought of her before my 
arrival, yet I feel as if I were taking away something 
hers by right. It is only a fancy, but it adds to my per* 
plexity. 

" Help me. Father, help me! I will sacrifice aU, even 
now, if you tell me I must; but oh! I beg of you, if your 
conscience sees the possibility of it, put me at rest by 
telling me I may yield without a weakness that would be 
guilty ingratitude on my part, having received so much 
light and love from Almighty God. 

" After all, it is not sin that is the alternative, and I am 
very tired." 

She went in search of the gardener when her letter was 
finished, and found the man on his way to his chalet to 
bed. 

" You will post this in time for the first train to- 
morrow, please, Cesare," she said. The man promised, 
being fond of his young mistress, — ^his unobtrusive 
young mistress, — ^who always had such a sunny glance for 
him and so pleasant a word for the baby. But he slipped 
the letter into his pocket and forgot all about it in spite 
of his devotion. He found it there a week later, and 
posted it only then. 

While Arduina was writing, Laura had. walked down 
the long avenue with her brother, silent, for she felt fae 
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was in trouble. It was one of those intensely quiet 
evenings when even our own soul seems motionless. 

" You were right," Prospero began after a moment. 
" I have been crying for the moon." 

" You have spoken to her, then? " 

"Yes. She has not quite said no; but it is going to 
be that, you will see. I am not lucky." 

In a few hard words he repeated the afternoon's con- 
versation with Arduina. Laura pressed her cheek to his 
coat-sleeve and waited for him to go on. She had striven 
with herself and had conquered, since her idolised brother 
had taken her into his confidence. What if Arduina were 
to fall from her radiant pinnacle, to abandon her trans- 
cendentalism; if her own Prospero were to be the means 
of wrenching from her the strong young life full of in- 
spiration and purpose that had beamed into the drab- 
colour of her own with the promise, so long awaited, of 
work and wider usefulness than ordinary existences offer, 
of deeper content than her lot would otherwise give her? 
But her heart had not long been divided. And now it 
was sincerely that she hoped Arduina would not make 
Prospero unhappy, even if her becoming Prosperous wife 
and abandoning Santa Croce, going away with him, 
would mean for herself another station out in the cold. 

" You were right in many things, my sister. She is 
not the type for me; I am out of my depth with her. She 
is full of motives — mysterious things that I know nothing 
of; hopes, ideas that are altogether beyond my sphere of 
thought; she is a fatiguing character — would hardly 
make a reasonable wife. Couldn't do it if she tried ever 
so hard. Even supposing she loved me, I could be so 
little to her, and so little with her, how long would her 
love last? She is a child; a clever one, but a child. She 
will just be beginning to be a woman when the last ves- 
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tiges of what little youthfulness I still have will be buried 
for ever. She will find a weary, middle-^aged man who 
has his life-time behind him at the very moment when a 
companion in full health with all before him would be 
essential to her. And then? Alone as my career must 
often force me to leave her, with her warm, excitable 
temperament, her youth, her beauty, and her immense 
charm, where should we be? Arduina is extraordinarily 
religious. I never yet knew religion save a woman that 
was tempted. She is not the wife for a sailor; I should 
never be sure of her. Of her, perhaps, but not of what 
the first clever adventurer might be driving her to— you 
know the kind I mean — those men who can talk. I 
have made a fool of myself. Then, I am not sure of my 
own constancy either. I love her madly enough now; 
would it be the same once I had her? Am I the man to 
live in a state of acute love? And her love, if she love at 
all, will be in the acute stage as long as it lasts. I should 
get tired of it before long, all this poetry and ro- 
mance " 

"Prospero! What is it?" 

He had stopped in the middle of the path, where the 
gfravel was thickest and groaned under his feet. Delicate 
threads of moonlight zig-zagging through the acacias 
that did not quite meet above their heads revealed a face 
drawn as if by some sharp, new pain. 

"Don't speak to me!" Then he walked on. "She 
has cast a spell over me; I wish I could shake it off." 

Laura felt all her powers of consolation paralysed. 

" Povero Prospero mio! " she murmured. 

He stood a long time immovable, thinking. As he 

thought, his misery grew and grew until he felt that he 

must fling himself down and cry like a girl-child; until his 

brain was on fire with imagining the sensations that 
ax 
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might arise in him were he loved by her; the ecstasy he 
still had it in him to know could he hold her close enough 
to have her warm white arms about his neck, her deli- 
cately rich lips branded on his. Someone laughed on the 
terrace — ^and again that heavy silence of mid-September, 
with the grasshopper's doleful screech. 

They got down to the paddock. A fairy seemed 
springing there out of each blade of grass. On the oily 
water, beyond the silver-coloured sand, an illuminated 
boat was gliding; someone in it had a mandolin and was 
touching it softly. The stars had turned very faint in 
the great moonlight. 

Pausing in his slow walk, Sant' Onofrio turned his face 
to the sky. 

" I thought I should have died for — ^the other one — 
when she gave me up. Yet I never dreamed of feeling in 
her presence what Arduina makes me feel. You may 
judge by that whether I love her or not." 

" Still," his sister hazarded, ** if the girl has only asked 
for time to think it over, she has not really given you 
cause for unhappiness yet." 

In her own heart she held a different opinion. Ar- 
duina, she argued, might have been surprised into con- 
sent, through the dread of giving pain, that was her 
bugbear. But left to fight out her own battle alone, 
with no pleading presence to sway her, with nothing but 
her own conscience as umpire, Laura foresaw that a 
refusal was certain. 

" Go away! " he said, turning on her almost fiercely. 
" Go home, Laura! It is getting damp for you out here." 

She understood his wish to be alone — Prospero was so 
seldom imperative that his state of mind must be bad 
indeed when he was so to her — and she turned away at 
once, with a sigh, nevertheless. But he called her back. 
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" If they want me, you can say I have gone to the 
hotel to hunt up someone. Or you can say I was cross 
and am gone to bed — to the devil — ^anything you like." 

Arduina, having just then delivered her letter to the 
gardener, was preparing to join her friends. But she 
had got through her writing very quickly; it was not 
ten o'clock. When she found herself in the garden, 
weirdly bright with the smile of the full moon, a nervous 
dread seized her of facing the Sant' Onofrios' giant lamp, 
with its orange shade of crinkled paper; a weariness of 
the sound of everybody's voice; an intense desire of pro- 
tracting that moment of a freedom lately grown so un- 
usual. The contrast between the icy moonlight and her 
own hot blood did her good; she would stay out for a 
while and get a little more self-control before meeting 
Prospero again. 

She too reached the paddock; and for the second time 
that day came upon Prospero when it was too late for 
retreat. He had left the centre of the miniature field, 
and the shadow of a tree hid them from each other untit 
they were side by side. 

Sant' Onofrio turned to her eagerly — not, though, sur- 
prised, but almost as if he had expected her. Her figure, 
just there, just then, was so thoroughly in harmony with 
all around it! All the fire in her sprang into flame under 
that first gaze, deep and enveloping as a caress. How 
was it that she saw his eyes so clearly in the thick shadow 
of the many trees? Her knees grew weak and ready to- 
yield as she stood, and when he took one more step for- 
ward, a spasmodic shiver switched through her frame, 
up her spine, leaping from bone to bone. 

Her silence restored Prospero to something like 
reason. He came and stood before her, quite close, but 
calm. 



I' 
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" You have not come to look for me," he said; " it 
would be too good to be true." 

Unawares she made an implusive forward movement, 
as if to stop his words, and he, seeing it, half held out his 
hands to her. Then, unexpectedly, she slipped like a 
broken thing into his arms. 

The strong man, who was called cold, staggered, a 
wave of life and youth such as he had never known over- 
sweeping him and drowning every sensation other than 
the strange joy of holding her. He could feel her slender 
form vibrate every two or three seconds, like the cord 
of an instrument drawn to snapping; he could feel her 
heart beat against him in short, irregular, metallic throbs, 
as if it must burst from her for ease and breathing space. 

They remained thus until he tightened his hold of her, 
and she, stirring, raised her face to his with a long sigh. 
Then it seemed to her that earth was floating away from 
her consciousness; that her life was being slowly drawn 
from her; that every nerve was being soothed, released 
from its tension to a trance sweeter than anything she 
had ever known even in her wildest conceptions of 
heaven. 

When he had kissed her till he had made her weary, 
he drew her beside him to a bench among the spectral 
trees, still with his arm round her. Neither spoke, for 
there was nothing to be said. Surprise at her abrupt 
capitulation, surprise at his own latent and unsuspected 
capabilities of love and sincere joy would come in the 
morning. At present he was too much overwhelmed, 
flooded, by the sweetness of her presence and contact 
to think of phrases. 

Arduina had surrendered utterly. During the last 
year she had allowed herself the enjoyment of no pleas- 
ure, however innocent; she had kept her powerful im- 
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agination and easily agitated nerves under stronger sub- 
jection than was good for her; she had denied herself 
not only moral, but the slightest material, satisfactions by 
way of training herself for a life of hardships. Her love 
for Gabriella, even, had not been allowed to grow unre- 
strained since she had entered her convent school and 
had heard of doctrines that fascinated her and that she 
could not get rid of, since she had learned to believe so 
firmly that nothing surpasses the beauty and the nobility 
of voluntary renunciation; that the outpouring of a 
creature's love for its Creator must be a burning holo- 
caust of inclinations and instincts. Now, having let go 
her grip of the reins, the sensual reaction that followed 
was terrible. 

She laid her head again on Prosperous shoulder and 
closed her eyes. Her face was very pale in the ghastly 
light, but its profile was lovely; she seemed asleep and 
was unresisting. Again and again he kissed those well- 
cut lips, that were so tempting in their fulness as of 
luscious fruit, in their delicacy as of young flowers. 
Again and again he tasted those unkissed lips that were 
so sarcastic and so sad when at rest, sucking away their 
sarcasm, deepening their sadness. 

" Is it true, Arduina," were the first words he spoke, 
" that you do love me? " 

She opened her eyes and drove their long, direct gaze 
like a blade at white heat straight into his. Then she 
closed them again and nestled nearer. 

All of a sudden she sprang up and faced him. Long 
passive Arduina could not remain. He too jumped up, 
guessing she meant to leave him. 

Arduina raised herself on tiptoe, and crossing her little, 
helpless-looking hands behind his head, drew it down to 
her level. Her fingers looked like streaks of moonlight 
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across his dark hair, and the yellow phosphorescence in 
her eyes blinded him; he did not know it was intenser 
by far than the passion-gleam in his own. 

Then, with all the strength she had, she pressed her 
lips to his forehead like a seal, till she panted. 

" God bless you I Darling, darling, darling! " 

Another slight movement, and she slipped from his 
arms as she slipped into them, disappearing among the 
straight, dark trees. Soon he could not even hear the 
rustle of her dress or the flutter of her step on the path. 
An overpowering scent of late gardenias came through 
some bushes near him, borne on a stray breath of close, 
lazy air. 

Arduina went back home as fast as she could, de- 
spatched the sleepy maid with a message to Gabriella that 
her head had got worse and she had gone to bed, made 
her door fast, threw her window open, and, leaning her 
elbows on the sill, thrust her forehead into her dry hands. 

Her lips were stiff, her whole being scorched like a 
bliEisted tree. She could feel her pulses beating against 
her cheek as she held her hands to her brow, and her 
temples srtruggling against her fingers as if they had 
been prison-bars. 

By^and-by, in the alternate light and shadow of the 
trees down below, a small red spark appeared, moving 
regularly to and fro. But the foliage was too thick for 
her to see it, or her mind too far away. 

It was Prospero, who had quieted down, evidently, 
long before Arduina, and had lit himself a cigarette. 
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" So you are gone, my dearest I I can't get my mind 
accustomed to the horrid thought of not seeing you in an 
hour or two, nor to-morrow, nor the day after, nor next 
week I And it will seem very strange to receive a letter 
from you — I am quite longing for your first one! 

'' Believe me, if I have been silent and foolish these last 
few days, it is not, as you insinuated, because I repent 
already of the step I have taken; but because it has aH 
stunned me so that even thought has been impossible. 

" I feel like a prisoner let loose, like an unjustly con- 
demned man having escaped death. Why then (you 
mig^t urge), if I so dreaded the life I was about to em- 
brace, did I think of engaging myself in it? My dear 
Prospero, I could not if I tried until to-morrow force you 
to understand a set of ideas diametrically opposed to 
those you have been brought up in. You must be satis* 
fied with the fact that this certain set of ideas once domi-^ 
nated me completely, and that I did not find in voluntary 
renunciation anything so very formidable until it came 
to an alternative. 

" You cannot know what it all was to me, or perhaps 
you would be almost afraid of the place you have filled 
up, of the hold over me you have taken in so short a 
time. So it is no use asking me with those dubious eyes 
whether I really love you. Time will show more than 
any words — although words loaded with love are very 
sweet to say — ^how terribly I love you. If I were now 
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to say, but four days after having so nearly refused you, 
that I wonder at this moment how I could be so pre- 
sumptuous as to think I could really resist you, you 
would hardly believe me. And I don't mind, dear; your 
unbelief is natural enough. All characters are not ex- 
cessive; all who love do not adore, fortunately, perhaps. 
You will never understand the struggle that went before 
my first kiss, nor do I much care, so long as you believe 
implicitly in the love I am giving you after it. 

" Dear, dear Prospero! I could write nonsense to you 
by the hour! Is it nonsense, though, what one says in 
deep almost unutterable tenderness? Once you told me 
you thought I should write pretty love-letters: I can't, 
darling, for I have so much to say, and words are weak 
and frail; they do not hold one tenth.'^ 

Prospero had stayed but a few days in Frasso after 
Arduina's mute confession, being due in Naples on the 
13th; but he managed to see the girl every evening in 
some part of the garden. To say that she was changed 
to the point of not recognizing her would be saying little. 
The passion of her seventeen years was not a child's coy 
feeling; she was bound to take the initiative in love as in 
all else. From the hour of her surrender, Arduina be- 
came another, and. so dazzlingly passionate a woman, 
that she startled Prospero and surprised him out of his 
own lukewarm fashion of loving into a perfect infatuation. 
Because in yielding she had trampled beliefs and hopes 
vaster than any love; because all that had made up her 
life had gone from her, she had to cling to it very tight, 
so as to make of this love a grand, great thing, and to 
escape by so doing the purposelessness she hated as much 
as ever. 

Arduina had studied and prayed and suffered with pas- 
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sion — ^how else could she love? At Prospero's beck and 
call from the very beginning, in the slight things in which 
he could as yet exercise proprietorship or express wishes, 
she obeyed him with a literal exactness that almost drew 
tears from him. She thought no longer of right or 
wrong; all those considerations seemed now exterior 
things that had formerly been stitched on to her soul, 
but formed no essential part of it; they lay behind her 
with her past. In many things she did, she knew she 
was wrong — did she really care? Not much. As for 
Prospero, he lived in a state of amazed bliss, wondering 
at the beauty of the treasure he had secured — ^a beauty 
that went on increasing hourly and made him for once 
in his life, humble. 

The morning after his declaration, he got Arduina to 
himself by a very simple process. He knew she was the 
earliest riser in the de Simone household, so he made 
an effort and got up too. He went to Maria's door and 
walked in, not quite certain as to what he would say if 
he were to meet someone unexpectedly. But no one 
crossed his path, and he found Arduina in the sitting- 
room, idle, and, he thought, frightfully pale. 

She nearly screamed when she saw him, but he drew 
her towards him and held her lips closed with his own. 

" Will you come into the shrubbery with me? We 
must try and speak a little more concretely than last 
night — I am going away so soon. Come! " 

" Yes." 

They both breathed more freely when they left the 
flower-beds. 

" It was risky, wasn't it? But I saw your cook start 
off for market, and I caught sight of your maid gossip- 
ping at our kitchen door. So we are safe. For how 
long? " 
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*' Gabrielta wasn't awake, and her aunt never calls any- 
one. Besides, when once I am clear of the honse, no 
one is likely to miss me. They are used to rather erratic 
ways with me." 

" Oh, God, how lovely you are! And mine, truly mine 
for ever? " 

He lifted her from the ground with the violence of his 
second embrace. Then he put his arm round her 
shoulders, holding her fast and close. 

" Little one, I want you badly. If you remember, I 
have told you that before — ^when you were naughty and 
would not listen. Where is your father to be found? " 

She shrank back. 

"Oh, not so soon!" 

" Why not? Why should we wait, hankering for each 
other, apart, while we might be happy together? Are you 
going to be happy with me? " 

" Yes, if you are going to be kind to me." 

" Kind? Is it a question to ask? Dear little hands! " 
And he raised them to his lips tenderly, reverently. 

" Now, look here, child. I want you very soon. We 
have nothing to gain by waiting, and you, especially^ 
would have a good deal to lose — ^the little there still is in 
me. I am not such a very young man, dearest. And I 
can't fancy Kfe without you! Where is your father?" 

But Arduina would not hear of so much precipitation. 
Until she saw signs of Gabriella's having found another 
pastime than fancying herself in love with Prospero, she 
would not have her engagement known; she would not 
run the risk of having herself called a usurper by her 
friend, however null and void the Archangel's reasons 
for using the term would be. She did not tell Prospero 
this — she hardly thought about it herself so crudely; but 
she wrested from him a promise that he would mention 
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their compact to no one» not even to Laura, and make 
no plans for a while. 

" You won't " 

She read his meaning. 

'' No, I won't play you false; it would be the worse 
for me, since I love you." 

She found it diiEcult to get him resigned to even a 
reasonable delay. He would have loved, had it stood 
within the region of things possible, to have carried her 
off there and then and hidden her. Arduina conquered, 
however, and it was the first time in her life anyone had 
ever yielded to her. 

** We may write, however? I had got so used to see- 
ing you constantly, that all will be a blank now. But 
there, it might have been a still worse blank 1 May we 
write? Can you receive letters freely?" 

" Here, yes. Gabriella never asks questions, because 
most of my letters come from my schoolfellows, and she 
doesn't care. Besides, knowing the post-hours, one can 
watch." 

" And Maria de Simone? " 

" She never troubles." 

"And in Rome?" 

"There it will be easier still to manage, in spite of 
papa." She thought of Lizzie — Lizzie would do any- 
thing for her. 

And when may I speak out? 
When I tell you to.' 



He was a long time bidding her good-by. 

And no one noticed. The people who live with us 
never do see things. Laura, who guessed, though ag" 
grieved at not being told, though disappointed in Ar- 
duina at this unsuspected oqpacity of hers for keeping a 
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secret, though thinking bitter things of the girl who had 
stepped between her and her brother, her only affection, 
yet respected Prosperous silence, and gave the lovers 
the support of an apparent unconcern. Adele, the Com- 
mandatore's wife, was far too busy for any considerations 
of the kind. Old Sant' Onofrio, judging matters by the 
extremely guarded appearance both of his son and Ar- 
duina, congratulated himself on there having been no 
foolery towards the d'Erella girl, and would have 
broached the subject of a marriage with Gabriella de 
Simone, but for a law-suit that detained him steadily in 
Rome. Perhaps, though, it was Prospero who kept out 
of his way. Maria de Simone, too, was completely in the 
dark; but there was nothing strange or unusual in that. 
As for Gabriella, not being an Archangel for nothing, she 
lived in a paradise of her own construction. Prospero, 
she mused, was coming round, slowly, but surely. The 
very last thing he had done before bidding her good-by 
had been to steal from her a bunch of cornflowers she 
wore at her belt Without stopping to think that Pros- 
pero must have seen Arduina pick that nosegay, she took 
his act as a sign that things were coming straight of their 
own accord. Oh, it was lovely, and bothering had never 
been of any use! Besides, the time during which the 
guilty ones could have betrayed themselves was merci- 
fully very short, and both studied themselves so carefully 
that even had it been one of her suspicious periods she 
would have caught nothing. As it was, she did not 
trouble to watch. Of outsiders, all the Sant' Onofrio's 
friends had left some time ago. There was no Olga 
Carelli to gossip out of dislike to Gabriella; no Eugenia 
Veroli to carry premature or supposed news about for the 
sake of appearing informed; no Arturo Carelli to hint at 
matters not being quite innocent between Sant' Onofrio 
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and the little d'Erella. A chance girl or two in the day- 
time, a chance man or two of an evening, — that was all 
Frasso bad to offer in September. The Sant* Onofrios 
themselves and the de Simones were going too, shortly; 
they were only waiting for the first autumnal rains to 
cool Rome down a little before returning there for the 
winter. So Arduina was the only one to feel the anomaly 
of her position, the only one who could be thoroughly 
at home with none of the people around her. 

A new love of solitude now grew so imperative that 
she longed for Rome, longed — oh contradictions of 
human nature! — for the endless days in the loneliness of 
Via della Scrofa, that had filled her with cold terror in 
a not very far-away by-gone. — Down in the yet un- 
fathomed depths of her conscience rankled a persuasion 
that the present state of affairs could not last; that she 
was merely playing a part — a part, it is true, into which 
she had entered heart and soul; that she was treading 
an unreal, impossible ground of happiness that must 
necessarily collapse like thin ice, leaving an open chasm 
beneath her feet. So long as she had had Prospero with 
her, she had not realised all this; as she justly said in her 
letter to him, power of thought had left her, and she had 
been only capable, at most, of sensations. Had she 
been in the mood for introspection or analysis, she would 
certainly have found in her new emotions more matter for 
dissection than in anything she had ever experienced. 
Being in no such condition, her days had brought her a 
succession of shocks and surprises; they had framed 
themselves to her into a period of gladness; and gladness 
while it lasts is an autocrat. 

Ninety-six hours are not slow to pass, however, and a 
gradual change, a sort of counter-reaction was beginning, 
even when Sant' Onofrio first left, to cast a shadow over 
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her, very stealthily at first, like the veil of thin clouds 
that sometimes spreads over the sky on a bhie day about 
two o'clock, and turns it into a rainy one before evening. 

Prospero's answer to her warm outpouring did not 
keep her long waiting. It reached her one terribly hot 
noon, together with the answer from Monsig^or Ferri to 
that almost forgotten letter, written just before she had 
fallen so helplessly into Prospero's arms. 

She opened her sailor's missive first, and read it 
thirstily: 

" My own sweetest: 

" Your words, so punctual in coming, yet found me 
in an agony of impatience. . . ." 

She read on through twelve thick pages. It could not 
have been a more tenderly loyal letter, one prouder or 
surer of its own love, yet it was almost dejectedly that she 
folded it up and hid it in the bosom of her dress. And 
in a still more spiritless fashion she opened the well-filled 
envelope from Monsignor Ferri. 

Arduina had had to wait until late afternoon for liberty 
to read her correspondence unquestioned; and taking her 
letters out of doors with her, she had wandered before 
opening either, right across the little town, wintrified 
already in spite of the temperature, with its closed shops 
and surly inhabitants, who looked on any hat-wearing 
woman as a wonder, as something that had no reason to 
be in the latter half of September, when it was no longer 
the " season." They were wrong; for every other season 
in the year down at Frasso is even pleasanter than sum- 
mer, which is not saying little. 

She had wandered, very pretty in her big hat, right out 
of Frasso, past the station, up by the lighthouse, all along 
the tall cliffs thitt faced the sunset, so glad to be alone! 



'1 
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The grass bristled under her feet in bumed-up yellow; 
sea and sky were of nearly the same faultless colour, one 
only just fainter than the other; while the sun lay welter- 
ing on the border of the horizon, steeped in zones of fire 
— red, without a trace of gold. 

Ah, those autumn sunsets of the Mediterranean! 
There are grander, lovelier sights in the world, no doubt, 
and many of them; but few remain so firmly stamped 
on the eye, few find their way so quietly, so sadly to the 
heart's memory! And the high plains round Frasso, 
stretching parallel to the railroad until the low charcoal 
woods are reached — the fierce difficult macchi where 
banditti still lurk — ^have upon them to the full that dumb 
spell of the much-talked-of Campagna. They have the 
lonely charm of the unloved, of the desolate and aban- 
doned, the charm of bustling eras now dead, and full of 
efforts more frantic than fruitful, written in their few 
brown ruins — a tower here and an aqueduct there; the 
charm of a region with a terrible malady lurking in the 
treacherous folds of its pestilential beauty, uniting to its 
grand lines the pathos of an implacable misfortune, ex^ 
eluding the idea of a future because the relics are so 
numerous of a past that has been too rich. The stricken 
inhabitants of this neglected Campagna have about them 
a doomed look, as if they were busy executing some 
decree of Fate they would never understand, nor try to 
grasp, and the feelings that seize one before it are very 
often those nearest despair. 

It was with a deep, perhaps unreasonable, sigh that 
Arduina attacked her confessor's letter. 

" My poor dear child in Christ: 

" You were rightly guided in saying your letter would 
give me great pain. But putting myself in your place, 
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I can so thoroughly realise the greatness of the tempta* 
tion, that I will not even attempt reproach. So you want 
my advice in; this matter? As if my advice could be other 
than it has been all along, and is contained in these 
words: 

'' It is the war of a day — resist 1 Knowing the illumined 
condition of your piety, the progress you had lately made, 
the peculiar aptitude of your temperament and inclination 
for a high order of spirituality, how can I conscientiously 
sanction matrimony for you? 

" Matrimony, being one of the seven sacraments, is no 
doubt holy; but though it may be the path of heaven to 
some, it cannot help being the path of present and final 
unhappiness to others. And you, I fear, would be among 
the latter; for with difficulty will you find any man in our 
atheist modem Italy who could be prevented from stifling 
your soul's best aspirations; who would be willing to 
leave you the liberty for good works and spiritual exer- 
cises the exalted nature of your soul's fabric requires. I 
do not say that even walking in holy matrimony you 
might not succeed in saving your soul. But, dear child, 
have we come to this in the summing up of your life's 
usefulness — a mere selfish endeavor to save your soul? 
Is this what three months* gayety has reduced your 
aspirations to? Is there no more nobility in you now 
than seems to be expressed by this new desire of yours, 
to do for God and your brethren as little as you can? I 
will not do you the gross injury of thinking so. 

"' Doubtless this letter will find you calmer already; for 
it is when darkness has thickened round our steps till 
we are afraid to move and know not which way to turn, 
that divine goodness sends us a ray of light capable of 
bHghtening all in an instant. 

" I have prayed, and have caused others to pray for 
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you,' SO that I am confident this letter will' find you vicr 
toripus, and aU the stronger for your hard fight My . 
di^ughter, do not be afraid of wcM-da or of blows; do not 
t>^ afraid of your own fatigue; it all comes to an end. 
Your purpose, also, is grand, being the puipose of Christ 
Himself, who would have all ' perfect as His Faither in 
Heaven isi perfect' " 

Arduina read this letter over twice, with something 
niore than a vague misgiving. There was one phrase 
especially, just at the last, that struck a chill into her 
bones: 

" Take heed how you neglect God's graces. It may be 
that in thus despising your vocation for the sake of som^ 
fancied earthly good, you may live to see this poor ad- 
vantage slip through your fingers, leaving you empty- 
handed. Or eke same terrible s/wk may came ta ytm^ 
as- a warning in tke midst afyaur idolatraHS bliss ta tear 
you forcibly from affections that were not meant far you ^ 
from duties you were not called to.' ' 

She walked home slowly, with the awe ' of night-fall . 
upon her. Very grave indeed were the thoughts that* 
sprang to her out of the parched grass, the now. dull sea, 
the variegated heavens, and penetrated to her most 
hidden nerves with a sickening sense of indecision and 
uneasiness. 

Prom a certain point of view, she reasoned, the priest 
was right It was not even that she had been guilty of 
modifying and adapting her sense of what she owed re- 
ligion to the easier life she had accepted; she had. ex- 
changed one religion for another, one object of adoration 
for another. There being no room in her organism for 
more than one love, her former personal worship of 
Christ had been transferred to Prospero. It was not that 

22 
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she cared in a less extreme and almost passionate manner 
for things holy; for abstract matters such as duty, work, 
abnegation; it was that she no longer cared about them 
at all. Nor had she argued herself out of all these former 
beliefs — ^they simply existed no more. 

Could this be right? 

Either she had been in the wrong hitherto, or she was 
in the wrong now. Which? 

Could it be that this gradual freezing of her religious 
feeling, this hardening, this withdrawal of an almost 
tangible Divine Presence that she had at times enjoyed, 
was the first in a scale of effects resulting from her one 
sin of unfaithfulness to the exclusive love and service she 
had promised her God, and ending in total obscurity of 
conscience, in damnation? 

She crossed the Piazza and hurried home by the beach, 
Prospero and the warm letter that had set her aglow al- 
most forgotten. And a sea-shore with no sun upon it 
is so miserable a pkce! There is such a lifeless want of 
hope in the neutral shades, a something that is neither 
regret nor foreboding; a weariness of the long day, and 
yet a pale fear of the night. 

Arduina threw a cobwebby little shawl she had brought 
with her over her shoulders and ran up to Maria de 
Simone's floor. Finding no one there, she sank down on 
the easiest chair to wait for Gabriella's return. As she 
peered round and toyed with the things on the tea-table 
beside her in her unquiet, restless-minded fashion, she 
caught sight of the comer of a telegram sticking out from 
under the saucer of an unfinished cup of tea. Maria was 
fond of tea, and when she liked a thing she took it, never 
noticing other people's wry faces, which was lucky; for in 
Rome, a lady of the bourgeoisie addicted to private five 
o'clocks gets accused of giving herself airs. 
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** Fancy that girl's not having cleared the tea-things 
away yet I ** soliloquised Arduina. " What's up, I won- 
der? " drawing the telegram from under the cup— Gabri- 
ella's cup, by the copious biscuit crumbs in the saucer 
and the traces of jam on the spoon. But the telegram 
had come after she had gone out, in spite of now being 
under her cup. 

It was addressed " Sant' Onofrio." 

** How did it get up here, I wonder, not belonging to 
us? '* She said the words idly, but they brought a dread* 
ful fear with them — 2l thought that pierced her brain 
through like a long sharp needle. 

There was something wrong with Prosperol 

She did not hesitate, and worried open the yellow 
paper, creased as if many hands had already held it up 
to be read. So unstrung were her nerves, so great her 
terrified certainty of misfortune, that when once she had 
got it unfolded, she could not see the writing. It was 
from Commendatore Sant' Onofrio in Rome. 

These were the first words she was able to make out, 
and they by no means cleared the mist before her eyes or 
calmed the sound as of a waterfall in her ears: 

" Keep the newspapers from Signorina d'Erella." 

So great had been her fear, so all-absorbing was this 
intoxication of hers for Prospero, that the horrible news 
contained in the latter part of the telegram produced 
almost a sense of relief. Relief, perhaps, is too strong 
a word; anyhow, she fell back limply in the arm-chair, 
neither crying out nor feeling the desolate pain that 
would have been so natural — only stunned, giddy. 

Presently a flame struck across her eyes. Someone, 
unnoticed and unnoticing, brought in a lamp and stood 
it on the piano. Then the sound of a voice and of light. 
quick steps cut across her numbness like a whetted knife. 
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''Is Auntie here? I haven't seen her these last two 
hours! For heaven's sake, Arduina/ what a face! And 
a telegram 1 What is it ? You haven't had bad news ? " 

" Yes," she said, getting up and trying to stand stead- 
ily, always with that terrible gray composure. '^ I 
thought you knew. Papa has shot himself! " 



XXXVIII. 

Existence having become not only a difficult but a 
tiresome thing for that consummate egotist known as 
Angelo d'Erella, he had given it up, with the animal 
courage that had been his one redeeming quality and had 
sounded the one respectable note — ^that of battle fiercely 
done somewhere during the Austrian campaign — ^in his 
shiftless, unsuccessful life. Without a thought for his 
creditors or for his child, he had aimed a straight bullet 
at himself in the room of his hotel in Milan, leaving a 
note in his pocket for his old friend Sant' Onofrio, that 
begged him to break the news gently to Arduina and to 
Maria de Simone, and to undertake the management of 
his posthumous affairs, if — sarcastic to the last— there 
should be any affairs left for him to manage. 

Sant' Onofrio behaved admirably. He hurried his 
family back to Rome, and what little could be done in 
the way of selling and settling he did. They all took 
the tenderest, most awe-struck care of Arduina, and of 
Maria too, who needed it. An echo of her early roinance 
had floated down to their knowledge, and her friendship 
with d'Erella was well known. So her grief, coloured by 
her as merely concern for the abandoned orphan's fate, 
excited no surprise; people would have wondered if she 
had not mourned. 

Prospero wrote Arduina a truly touching letter, telling 
her that her now isolated position rendered the breaking 
their compact of silence necessary, and transcribing the 
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contents of a letter he had written his father, in which 
he spoke in the firmest terms of his love for Arduina 
d'Erella, of his unalterable decision to consider himself 
engaged to her, and to marry her as soon as her first 
months of mourning should be over; as soon as he could 
arrange some sort of a house in Naples fit to receive her. 

This was a blow to the old man. The same wind that 
had blown d'Erella's castle to the ground had shaken 
Sant' Onofrio's very secure edifice, and he was in need, 
perhaps not of actual money, but of a general brightening 
up in the family's prospects; so that he was counting 
more than ever on the marriage with Gabriella. 

On receiving his son's letter, he never thought of op- 
posing the intention it expressed (thwarting Prospero 
would have been something quite comical in its novelty 
in Casa Sant' Onofrio); but he altered his manner to- 
wards Arduina a little — a very little — ^just enough to 
make her feel she would not be wanted. Nor did he 
speak of his son's communication either to his own 
family or at the de Simones'. Not knowing that the 
unwelcome girl was aware of Prospero's letter to himself, 
and was therefore in expectation of some friendly, some 
official, move on his part, he thought taking no notice 
would give him time; and time would have a salutary 
effect on Prospero, who was not an incarnation of con- 
stancy where women were concerned. Arduina, seeing 
that the subject was ignored, delayed her own answer to 
Prospero, and held her own peace too. So the Arch- 
angel remained in ignorance — in such blissful ignorance 
that she told Laura it was a mercy the old tyrant was 
dead; because now, in a little while, Arduina could make 
herself quite happy over Santa Croce, unless she let 
Monsignor Fern hoodwink her and send her to some 
musty convent of his own predilection. 
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Arduina (having removed her few personal belongings 
from the old school-room in Via della Scrofa, where the 
^alazzo d'Erella went to form a mouthful for starving 
creditors) came to stay with Maria de Simone» in an 
atmosphere, thanks to the latter's depression, well cal- 
culated to strengthen morbid feelings born of late events. 
Yet she could not conjure up real pain for her father's 
loss. She did not believe in the time-worn adage that 
blood is thicker than water; she had found it, if anything, 
a trifle thinner. Having gone very near hating him and 
despising him when he was alive, his bare paternity could 
not wring love from her simply because he was dead. 
Nor could she work herself into misery through medita- 
tions on her exceptionally isolated lot just then, when, 
for the first time since her mother's death, she was finding 
herself in a circle of love and care. It was merely the 
horror of that sudden death that wrought upon her. Its 
coincidence with Monsignor Ferri's oracular words, its 
startling confirmation of her inward fears and doubts, 
preyed upon her mind, until she lost the vividness of her 
relish in Prosperous rapturous letters; until the conviction 
that she had been weak, that she had been tempted and 
had fallen, wedged itself slowly into her belief, disarming 
her judgment, poisoning her calm sorrow, overshadowing 
and corrupting her faith in her right of loving; her 
easily apprehensive conscience knowing but one motive — 
the desire of doing right and of acting up to her profes- 
sion as a follower of Christ; at whatever cost she would 
yield to that motive. She would answer her call to the 
Most Perfect, even if the Tempter at her elbow were to 
take forms so seductive and praiseworthy as to blind her 
very conscience. 

Then, since the partiality of her judgment was such 
that she could no longer trust it, what else could she do 
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than cry out to another for guidance ? Further, in whose 
sound piety and implacable sternness of life and principle 
could she place so much reliance as in Monsignor Ferri's? 

One morning she got up with a fixed idea. Arduina 
seldom indulged in such, but when she did, it was 
very fixed indeed; no less so now than when she had 
dragged her mother to every toy-shop in Rome to look 
for a doll whose features would suit the name of Theo- 
dora and match her ideal of what a doll's face should 
be. She had had enough of doubt and struggle. That 
very day, she told herself, knitting her brows, would see 
her come to a decision from which there should be no 
appeal. 

Monsignor Ferri's conversations had always tended to 
make her consider herself as a vain, small woman, won 
over to a man's whim by a few pretty words. On the other 
hand, Prospero's letters were a continual prayer that she 
should hasten to make up her mind and fix the date of 
their marriage. After an interview with her spiritual 
director, she would go about gazing at the world with 
blind eyes, her soul drowned in a sea of celestial possi- 
bilities. And yet after one of Prospero's rhapsodies, all 
else would disappear. God, religion, her preconceived 
ideas, the faith that she had saved with such an effort 
from an inevitable shipwreck — it would all seem the story 
told by an old woman in her dotage; and a weariness, 
a nerveless disinclination to any plan whatsoever, would 
drive her to anger with herself. 

So it came to a crisis one day, this wretched uncon- 
clusiveness. 

In Maria de Simone's house she had her own way, 
mostly, coming and going as she pleased; rising and 
sleeping as best suited her; doing whatever she chose, 
when and bow she chose. Not that she look imdtte 
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advantag^e of her pleasant position— only it gave her 
liberty to write one of her simple, matter-of-fact notes 
that November morning, and to stay at home all day 
awaiting its result 

Late in the afternoon, the man whose influence she 
could not resist, because of their common faith, came to 
Maria de Simone's house. Monsignor Ferri's coming 
there was not an unusual thing. Just after her return 
from Frasso, Arduina had been ill and had asked for him; 
he had remained ever since on polite terms with the 
oblig^g Maria. 

His penitent was sitting in the little boudoir where 
Maria de Simone had so often pleaded in her behalf; 
where the decisions had been taken that had worked into 
her life in their effects; in the same tiny room where 
that quiet, unconscious woman*s romance had unfolded 
its monotonous pages, between a cup of tea — weak tea 
with too much sugar in it — ^and the persistent bunches 
of sick yellow roses. It was strange, but it was natural 
too— the fourth or fifth link of a half-forged chain — ^that 
Arduina should have received Monsignor Feni in that 
one room, of all others, on that one day. 

She was, of course, in ponderous black; thrown round 
her shoulders she wore a tippet of Gabriella's that 
had been left lying on a chair, and the dark fur nestling 
at her neck and throat whitened her face. In those two 
months she had lost flesh considerably; her hands 
weighed in her lap like spiritualised marble; and her hair, 
so much of it, and so warm, seemed too heavy for her 
head. Again, as during some months of her sixteenth 
year, those eyes too large for the face; again that dull 
cok>ur of ill^health and anxiety so much more pathetic 
than that of plain, uncomplicated grief. 

Monsignor Ferri had not changed much since she had 
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first known him. His gaze was more fixed and his 
mouth kinder. A line or two more down his cheeks 
marked an increase of austerity. Quite the man, in short, 
to do what his conscience told him without swerving, 
were it to cost the happiness of all whom he loved. 

Some months later he left Rome on a confidential 
mission given him by the Pope, who appreciated his 
qualities; and, though a few letters passed between them 
at first, Arduina never spoke to him again. She saw him 
once, confessing in a foreign church; but so many years 
had passed that her hair was nearly gray, and the priest's 
form was beginning to bend in its emaciation. He had 
gone many steps further in Christian perfection. And so 
many things had happened that she hurried past him with 
a malediction on her lips. 

Arduina half rose to greet Monsignor Ferri, and they 
shook hands. His handshake was limp always and weak, 
as if he were almost afraid that the pressure of human 
fingers would knit an invisible earthly link or call up a 
carnal desire. He sat down with the ease of a man of 
the world who was just as much at home among the 
cushions of a woman's sanctum as on the hard settee of 
his confessional. 

" Well, my poor Arduina, how are you to-day? " 

** Pretty well, thanks; but how kind of you to come at 



once." 



a 



Did you doubt me? Could I forsake you, or delay 
answering your call, when I know how great is your need 
of help and sympathy? " 

" Ah! of sympathy, yes, Father! No one understands 
as you do; in fact, no one understands at all; for the 
simple reason, I suppose, that no one knows the case 
as it stands nor the struggle as it rages.'' 

" You love this man? " 
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A thick troubled rush of colour stormed up to the 
girl's cheek. 

" You know I do, Padre." 

" And why do you love him? " 

A quick upward glance. 

" Why have you let him come between you and your 
work?" 

" Because I love him, probably, and cannot help my- 
self." 

A twinge of impatience shot across the priest's face. 

" That is not an answer, my child." 

" Then I don't know." 

" Will you allow me to speak my whole mind on the 
subject? " 

" If you would be so kind. It was exactly what I 
wanted when I sent for you." 

''My child, we must have one solid point to start from; 
one that we both agree upon. You believe in God, in 
Jesus Christ?" 

She blushed almost as violently as when he had al* 
luded to Prospero. 

" Firmly 1 " she answered. 

"And in the Gospels as containing a revealed re- 
ligion?" 

" I cannot help believing." 

" God forbid you ever should * help yourself ' in that 
quarter I Then you really believe that He who has said, 
* Take up your cross and follow me,' has really said these 
and other words to the same effect, having divine author- 
ity to speak them? " 

She hesitated a moment before answering. She 
wanted to be sure before saying a Yes or a No, that she 
would mean what she said. 

" I do." 
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"And three months ago you were firmly convinced 
these words were addressed as an especial call to youf " 

" Yes," very readily. 

" Now, that conviction was arrived at in a moment of 
calm concentration, after much thought, and was in per- 
fect accord-^-at least you believed so thenr— with the hid- 
den necessities of your soul. What has changed you? 
But you are not really changed. An extraneous in- 
fluence has attacked you, tempted you. It is not a deep 
persuasion, starting from a radical modification in your 
inmost self and pressing into your actions, necessarily 
changing them; but an enticement from outside, a weight 
brought to bear upon your convictions. 

" Heart and soul you are the same; the need and the 
fslith of three months ago are not changed. Your in- 
clination only is not the same. 

"Are we. Christians, to become creatures of inclina- 
tion?" 

A dead silence. The short day was drawing in, and a 
chill hopelessness was stealing over the girl. She sat 
with her hands in each other and her head a trifle bent. 

Monsignore continued in his level voice, just below 
the usual tone of conversation, and only a little above the 
whisper of the confessional. 

" There are many reasons why the shelter of a religious 
house ought to be the best place for you. I know an 
intimate friend of Casa Sant' Onofrio. Your — ^your 
union with the son is not desired, and it would be wrong, 
positively wrong on your part to take advantage of — ^this 
man's moment of infatuation to thrust yourself on a 
family that will not welcome you." 

Arduina settled her hands a little more tightly together.- 

" On the contrary, you stand in the way of a very 
desirable marriage — that of Captain Sant* Onofrio with 
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your friend Gabriella. I know it from the same— er — ex- 
tremely reliable source — an intimate friend of Casa 
Sant' Onofrio — that the Commendatore's pet plan for 
years past has been the bringing about of this union. 
The young lady herself is much inclined that way; 
the only possible obstacle to a project that would 
secure her happiness lies with the man himself, on 
account of yaii. You only, therefore, stand in the way 
of an arrangement that fits in with your best friend's 
intimate desires and with the wishes of a most «-espectable 
family. Also, let me add, with the real, solid good itself 
of this — ^young man, seeing that Signorina de Simone 
possesses both fortune and qualities far more adapted 
than yours to the making up of a quiet, docile, not out-of* 
the-way wife. You yourself must admit this." 

A quick upward glance again. 

" Apart from your own personal good and duty (for 
you are certainly not formed for family life), the very 
essential good of others, as you see, lies in your renouno* 
ing this man." 

** But he loves tne, and he is very far from even liking 
Gabriella. Surely he will be happier with the woman of 
his choice than with another, even if that other were 
a quintessence of the washed-out common*place that 
seems here the desideratum for a wife! '' 

" You are hard on your dearest friend," said Monsig* 
nore. A smile of the mildest irony creased his thin lips, 
and something glittered in his eye as he went on*^the 
spectre of a flame — quenched, however, in an instant 

'' Love, my child, human love, what is it? A spark, 
and less than a spark; a human passion, built up out of 
humanity's yearning for the Supreme Love it has fallen 
from; CNit of man's imagination, busy with the broken 

i^ Image it was given to adore at its 
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creation* Think of the Love that is showered in the 
creation of our magnificent world. Look at Christ on 
the Cross. Look at the myriads of saints, known and 
unknown, whose fleshless love has been so violent as 
to force them into ecstasy; as to drive them to bodily 
torture, to spiritual destruction; finding in it the only 
vent at all adequate to their love's thirst for expression. 
Look at all these — you will know what love is I But 
do not call love this sordid feeling based on the satisfac* 
tion of self; this poor thraldom, this miserable stimulant 
that will never, never — such is the law it carries within 
itself — ^that can never wholly appease the desire it creates. 

" Oh, my child, my child 1 Balance the flashing jewel 
and the paste diamond well before you decide to ex- 
change! " 

Another pause. No interruption came from Arduina, 
no response. 

'' I can speak plainly with you on all subjects, I know, 
so you will excuse some crudeness on my part. This 
man's whim for you will last — until his possession of you. 
No longer. That was why I said that human love is 
a spark, and less than a spark. It is lust — no more. 
And you, Arduina, need the flame that consumes. I am 
your confessor. Impure reading has tainted you; your 
thoughts are not all innocent; your flesh has spoken, I 
know. Yet you are no child of mere lust, Arduina." 

She turned up her white face a moment, where the eyes 
glittered unnaturally, all their softness devoured by the 
hot thirst that had sucked the blood from her features. 
A thirst was it, or a fire, or a spark, or less than a spark? 

" Picture to yourself what your married life will be, 
even at its happiest. Look ahead and pierce it, honestly, 
bravely. The few months' infatuation, the gradual sink- 
ing into indifference; your surprise and pain of a day; 
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your own relapse into platitude — the end of the romance. 
Are you listening? " 

" Yes," she said dreamily. " The end of all " 

" Look ahead of you, and consider it all; the long 
succession of meals, visits, petty vexations, paltry cares — 
petty and paltry because you will not then perhaps be 
given grace and strength to act in view of a celestial 
aim, the aim that gives a value as of sanctity even to the 
picking up of a pin. You will have been unfaithful, and 
the overlooked Spouse of to-day will perhaps not come 
to you again, will perhaps not hasten to your side then 
(perhaps, too, you will not even call Him), to give the 
slightest things the charm of a special command, the 
halo of voluntary renunciation." 

Arduina lay back in her chair now, her eyes so cast 
down they seemed closed, the dark lashes shadowing her 
cheeks, the arch of her eye-brows perfectly still. 

** What is life? A succession of desires framed in 
impossibilities. What is life? An admirable union of 
functions more or less noble. There is no dignity in it; 
there is an idea of terrible, useless doom attached to it 
unless considered from the Christian point of view. And 
what does Christianity teach? Renunciation in two 
forms — the renunciation of mere acceptance that all of us 
are by circumstances forced to practice, and the sublime 
renunciation of choice. And, touching this last, what 
does the divine text say? Either you believe in the 
Gospel or you do not believe. You have told me that 
you believe, irresistibly. That divine text says: ' Sell 
all that ye have.* Not one-tenth or one-half, not the poi^- 
tion of your goods that you do not value, the giving: up 
of which is of no pain to you. No, ' Sell all that ye 
have/ All! All! 
- - ".The -command therefore exists, of supreme sacrifice. 
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It remains to be proved whether yours be one of those 
peculiar cases." 

In the falling gloom, her face was the only thing yet 
visible, the only clear white thing in the room. And it 
was perfectly bloodless; the colour too, was fading from 
her hair, as if an old vampire at her heart were drinking, 
drinking. 

" Look at yourself well. Are you an ordinary soul? 
Has your inner Hfe been an ordinary life? Sincerely, is 
there nothing in your powers of aspiration beyond a plain 
virtue of acceptance? Nothing? Is there no thirst for 
absolute good? No cry for a spiritual engendering of 
souls far exceeding the occasions for maternity that mar- 
riage may bring you? Don't you feel that your love for 
this man will bum itself out after a time, as the love of 
nearly every woman in creation has died out after a time? 
I am a confessor, do not forget that; and I have seen the 
misery of dry ashes laid bare before me so often! Do 
you not foresee the day in which, all your characteristic 
yearning for a sphere of action unbounded by family 
horizons having sprung to life again, you will curse the 
restricted existence that will have closed in upon you, the 
walls that will have stifled your soul's onward expansion? 
You will hate the man, grown coarse, selfish, exacting, 
perhaps, without a trace of poetry, without a vestige of 
the love-charm that so acted on you years ago; whose 
dinners and the care of whose creature comforts shall 
take up your time and energies. Another path would 
remain open to you — that of humble resignation. But 
you must trust my experience as a priest and my knowl- 
edge of you in making this statement, that one path 
containing salvation you will never follow. You will 
plunge into other passions; into human science; into 
atheism; into despair; into a moderate, humble religion 
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that will seem to you hum-drum after your high-flown 
dreams, never." 

A moment's tremble of the quiet eye-lids showed the 
girl was not asleep. 

'* I will also argue your husband's side of the question. 
Do you imagine you will contribute to his comfort? I 
would willingly spare you the pain of a negative answer, 
but I am bound to warn you that you will make him 
miserable — admitting that he does not, immediately after 
his wedding-tour, fall into the steady indifference, the 
passive monotony that, believe me, is the normal tem- 
perature of a husband's heart towards his wife, however 
passionate at the outset. Do you think it will be a 
small humiliation to him to feel he can never thoroughly 
possess the soul of his life-companion? Will it make him 
at all comfortable or easy in his mind to find out that she 
is a being walking on a different level beyond and above 
him? And, frankly, without any wish to speak dis- 
paragingly of him, is he a man capable of possessing 
you morally, of guiding, strengthening, understanding 
you? " 

Again a tremble of the eye-lids. 

" I have wounded you, but you freely asked my ad- 
vice about it, and freely I give it. There is another 
detail that I have not mentioned. You are not the 
woman to keep yourself in a high key where circum- 
stances do not favour you. You lack a certain kind of 
strength — that of resisting a current. Virtue, with your 
character, does not consist in the middle path, for you 
will go to extremes always; and remaining in such a path 
will cost you more effort — ^with the difference that it will 
be a fruitless effort and a useless one in the way of results 
— than flying to extreme sanctity. 

" Everything seems to point one way — ^the desire of 

23 
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your only friend, of the whole Sant' Onofrio family, your 
own chances of profitable work, the ultimate good of the 
man you now prefer/' 

Arduina bent forwards and picked some white threads 
off her dress about the hem. 

" You really think even satisfied love would not cure 
me of all those unutterable things that had once found 
expression in my plan for the foundation of Santa Croce? 
You think I would make an uneasy, difficult, discon* 
tented wife? That he would be sorry in time for not 
having married a simpler woman?" 

" My child, you know I do." 

" That I might accomplish some good as a nun, that I 
should be at the post likeliest to prove my love to God? '* 

" Unquestionably." 

" Do you thmk the marriage between Prospero and 
Gabriella would be brought about if I were removed, that 
it would make all happy? " 

" My poor child, I am convinced of it." 

She put her hands up to her face. The sound of a 
slight drizzle that was just beginning came up from the 
street and across from the window-panes. 

" It is all as you say, Padre, I suppose," she said, rising 
slowly. " I will give him up." 

The priest started in his great surprise. 

"My child!" 

She hardly sobbed, yet her frame shook as if someone 
else were sobbing within her. And the darkness that 
had settled over the room made the pbjects inij iindisr 
tinguishablerrit might have been a torture-cMmber of 
the Inquisition for all that was visible. : . 
. Only the torturerchapibers ofthe ijinet^enth centtiry 
are somewhat different The chair Arduina had. jpst 

Tisen.fxottLW^ a^maes.pf.d^tily SouiKed ^MshiQi)$i: and 
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the many bunches of yellow roses spread a delicious 
languor of perfume through the quiet air. 

" I will write to Prospero as soon as you are gone, 
Monsignore. The moment is favourable. He is in 
Sicily with his torpedo-boat, on a lighthouse inspecting 
cruise, and letters do not reach him until his return to 
Naples. He cannot ask for a special furlough until his 
mission is ended, which will not be for a long time; so 
that when he hears the news, most things will have been 
settled beyond discussion." 

Oh the faitigue in those dull tones! 

" What do you intend doing? " 

" Nominally, I am under age; but effectively, I know 
no one caring sufficiently for me to thwart my plans. 
Who has any authority over me? Commendatore Sant' 
Onofrio, my trustee, and Maria de Simone. Half an 
hour's conversation will arrange matters with these. And 
what you have told me about Sant' Onofrio's intentions 
will render barely half that time necessary to refute any 
objections he may raise for form's sake." 

*' These are the means for reaching an end. But what 
is this aim? I mean practically, immediately?" 

Arduina dived into her pocket — she loved a capacious 
pocket — ^and pulled out a note-book of black leather worn 
gray at the edges. 

" These are the Rules of Santa Croce. That plan be- 
came impossible the day I met Captain Sant' Onofrio. 
Founding Santa Croce would mean staying out in the 
world, free, for many years. How could I do it? I 
don't think strength would be given me. And do you 
think Sant' Onofrio would seek another wife unless 
I were really dead to him? Besides, if I renounce 
one thing I renounce all. Take it away, and with it my 
personality, my ambition, all that in me is self. If sac- 
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rifice be agreeable to Almighty God, the greater the 
sacrifice the greater the faith and love we give proof of. 
Since the universe is based on renunciation, the more 
entirely we give up, the better. My dearest hopes were 
in that little book.'' 

Mechanically he took it from her. 

" And keep it. These rules were not so very foolish 
after all. It is a pity it should all have come to nothing, 
like this. But you yourself, Padre, would tell me that 
it would be beyond human courage — ^staying out in the 
world, freey without him. Then, about Gabriella— oh, 
no, no! You don't think it can be done, do you. Padre? " 

The hesitation of an instant — ^just the kind of halt we 
should notice in a scrupulously truthful person about to 
tell an unavoidable lie: 

" No — I don't quite think it possible, dear child." 

No carriages were passing in the street below at that 
precise moment, and this added hush gave an oppression 
to the whole house as of a recent death too sudden for 
violent grief. 

'' I suppose Madame de Simone will be coming in 
presently . . ." she said in an absent manner. Then, 
returning to her subject abruptly: 

'^ I will write to him at once. After that I shall speak 
to Aunt Maria and get an appointment from the Ameri- 
can consul. Gabriella has not been told of the changes 
in these last times, so my decisiom will not surprise her. 
I shall probably see the Sant' Onofrios in the morning. 
As for business, my money matters are very soon ex- 
plained and understood. For three years still I have not 
a penny. After that, I am free to dispose of Villa Belve- 
dere. Its lowest estimate is sixty thousand francs, and 
ground is rising in Frasso. Being four times the amount 
needed for most monastic dowries, I think there will be 
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no difficulty in getting me accepted in a community, in 
spite of my present denuded condition. No difficulty in 
the money line, I mean. You will make arrangements 
for me with the Superior of Ssuita Marta» will you not? '' 

Monsignor Ferri stood aghast He had worked very 
patiently and skilfully, it is true, for the bringing about 
of this result; but he had fixed the time of his success 
six months hence at the earliest. How he admired the 
girl for her courage, her masculine readiness of close 
reasoning and quick decision I They wrung emotion 
from him, and emotion gave him a vague discomfort. 

Indeed, that frail figure standing up so straight under 
its 9terile sacrifice against the window that still made a 
square of yellowish light in the brown room, must have 
been very brave — or very mad. 

Monsignore, however, felt that sanctioning her plans 
implied a heavy responsibility. Hard, was it not, that 
just as he was about to offer so rich, so well-earned a 
harvest to his Lord, mere considerations of prudence 
should make it his duty to raise objections. 

" You are acting with some precipitation, are you 
not? " he said reluctantly. *' Of course, no such thing 
exists as too much generosity; still, you have not given 
yourself much time for quiet reflection. The work of 
God is not a deed of infatuation." He spoke as if under 
protest. Really this part of his ministry to that young 
soul was distasteful. 

He need not have feared. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

" Will waiting alter any of the reasons you have put 
forth? My mood might change, not they; and a 
changed mood would only serve to make matters more 
than ever difficult, more than ever painful. Your argu- 
ments are perfectly true, and will remain so, even when 
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hostile criticism on my part shall have twisted them out 
of shape. And they can lead to only one conclusion, 
one step. The sooner taken the better." 

She moistened her lips, and then: 

'' Unless you are mistaken from the beginning. In 
that case " 

She did not continue. She had raised both her arms 
as if meaning to stretch herself, and had pressed her two 
hands to her head, pushing forward the mass of her hair 
so that it rose up high above her forehead. Now she let 
her arms fall with a flap against her skirt 

"Well — it's over and done with! And I can assure 
you, Padre, it is more a relief than anything else. I knew 
all along how it would end.'' 

She took a few unexpected steps away from her chair, 
half-stumbling over a rug. Monsignor Ferri started 
forward in alarm, thinking she was going to fall. 

But some people do not possess the gift. of fainting 
unless struck or otherwise ill-used. Some people are 
made so as to be ever awake and alive, so as to catch 
all life's pain as it passes over them, and savour it well. 
Unconsciousness might deprive them of a drop or two» 
which would be a pity. 

She found her way to the bell by the fire-place and 
rang for lamps. 



XXXIX. 

O gentle child, beautiful as thou wert, 

Why didst thou leave the trodden paths of men 

Too soon, and with weak hands though mighty heart 

Dart the unputured dragon in hU den 7 . 

— Adomns, 

" Have you seen Arduina d'Erella? " 

" How does she wear the habit? " 

" Seem happy? At all changed?'* 

Many people asked each other these and other more 
inquisitive questions on Arduina's return as Sister 
Valeria from her noviceship abroad — ^those who had 
known her at school and had remembered her ever since; 
those who had heard of her; those who, having seen her 
at Frasso, had watched her and had found in her sudden 
enftra'nce at Santa Marta food for comment the most 
sagacious. 

She had just returned to the Mother-House of her con- 
gregation to take her final vows. 

'* Is she changed?" Laura asked herself anxiously, as 
she waited for Gabriella, who was endless as ever in her 
dressing. 

" Is she changed? " Prospero mused with a fever upon 
him as he held the morning paper up before his face in 
his wife's sitting-room. He had refused accompanying 
her and his sister to the convent that afternoon on their 
first visit. And the Archangel had sulked a little over the 
refusal, having so wanted to show her husband off before 
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Arduina — that same provoklngly obtuse Arduina who 
had often predicted that he would never care for her! 
But what a sweet letter she had written when she had 
found herself wrong after all, and had heard of their 
engagement! 

" Shall we find her changed, Prospero, I wonder? " 
Gabriella asked as she came to bid him good-by. 

" You promised to take me to the Mattel's this even- 
ing, mind. Don't forget, or pretend to. " 

She insisted on taking a cab to reach the convent 
quicker. The lay sister who opened the door for them 
was the same tall, spare nun who acted as portress when 
Gabriella and Arduina went to school together. The 
visitors were expected, for she smiled on them and let 
them into the parlour without even asking whom they 
had come to see. 

" Ugh! this great ugly bam! I feel just as I used to 
on prize-giving days when I had no prizes to expect. Oh, 
Laura, you don't know how I long to see her! I never 
thought one could miss anybody so. What fools we were 
to let her slip through our fingers! And what a fool she 
has been! " 

Laura let her sister-in-law prattle on, her own heart 
beating hard and thick. Presently they heard a sharp 
cough and the click of cloister keys; but they did not 
turn round, for neither associated the first sound with the 
image of the girl they had come to see. Neither had 
known Flora Wilmington, or they would have recognised 
the cough. So they found Sister Valeria before them 
suddenly, and the sight of her kept them so thoroughly 
aghast that they paused quite three seconds before greet- 
ing her. It seemed that her straight-looking eyes looked 
straighter than ever, for they noted the brief embarrass- 
ment 
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** Dear ones! Vm so glad you have come at once! I 
wanted to see you so badly I *' 

The nun was the first to speak, and she moved some 
chairs forward in the easiest manner possible, so that they 
all sat down. 

'' You see, I have got a cold; that's why I am made 
wear this awful, big shawl. Don't I look small in it? It 
was very frosty in Paris, and I was used to the climate. 
Gabriella, dear, you have grown prettier. What are you 
crying for? Don't, Archangel! What is it?" 

Her own eyes filled with tears, and Laura looked the 
other way. 

" I — ^I'm too glad to see you! You wrote such short 
letters, never answering any questions. And they had 
whisked you off to the Noviceship so soon after entering, 
before even I had quite done saying good-by. And I 
haven't got used to living without you." 

"Dear Arduinal" cried Laura, pressing her hand. 
Feeling of any kind is apt to be common-place; it is 
hard to say anything original when deeply moved. 

" And after )rour first congratulations there was noth- 
ing satisfactory to be got out of you about my marriage. 
You see, I got what I wanted.'^ Gabriella finished up 
thoughtlessly, forgetting, as she often did, the presence 
of her husband's sister. 

Sister Valeria drew her fingers away, neither quickly 
nor deliberately. She simply drew them away. 

" Are you happy. Archangel? " she asked, with a long 
glance from those eyes that seemed now to read through 
hidden things. 

" Oh! ever so! But he hasn't had time to get wicked 
in eight months. Only his head is always in the moon — 
you don't mind that slur, do you, Laura? " 

Laura, a sister-in-law who had probably found out by 
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this time that indulgence is the best policy, shook her 
head with a gentle smile. She shared Gabriella's opiniony 
with one excellent reason more for doing so — Laura 
knew why Prosperous head was in the moon. 

Arduina was the first to speak again, but she had to 
make an effort in breaking the silence, great enough to 
be visible. 

** What do you think of me in my nun's dress? You 
have never seen me in it; I was still a postulant when I 
went away." 

" You were better in your own clothes," ruefully. " I 
say, Beauty, give it up and come to live with me and 
Prospero. I know he will be charmed. Let those horrid 
vows alone, do, and come out." 

Arduina, never very fat, had grown thin to emaciation, 
and her skin was as comparable to the white linen of her 
cowl as a living thing can be to a dead piece of stuff. 
Have you ever seen a woman still very young, yet so 
worn, so drawn, wearing such deep thumb-marks of 
disease, that only doubt or surprise would be called up if 
someone exclaimed: "What a pity I She was the love- 
liest girl in Rome three or four years ago." So it was 
with Sister Valeria. Not even the ignominy of pink eyes 
had been spared her. She caught Gabriella studying her 
face. 

*' I have got such a cold," she repeated apologetically, 
" that I can hardly see." 

Laura turned the conversation with some suddenness. 

" Will you remain in Rome after your vows? " 

" I don't know at all; we never know." 

" And when is the ceremony to be? '* 

" I don't know that either." 

" You have quite made up your mind? " 

" On remaining? Yes; " shortly. 
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They noticed that she did not sit up sti-ught, but leaned 
back against the parlour wall in a manner that was not 
nnnrUke, 

" You look tired, dear." 

" I haven't rested from the journey yet It was rather 
trying." 

" What sort of work have you been put to? " 

" None." 

"None?" 

" No. I gave a few lessons to the English class in 
Brussels while the usual mistress was laid up. I had 
asked to be sent to one of our bouses where poor schools 
are kept, but I was not allowed; nor to learn nursing. 
Here I help Sister Caroline with the accounts and other 
odd jobs." 

" KoM the acajunts I Of all things in the worldl Why 
don't they make you teach history or literature or some- 
thing with sense in it?" 

She raised one shoulder a little. 

" 1 don't know. One must do what one is put to." 

" Why don't you complain? " 

She laughed as she answered : 

" Where would obedience be? You forget the third 
vow!" 

" What is it you would like to do? " 

" I never thought much about it. There are no likes 
and dislikes in monastic life, dearest." 

" How exactly you have caught th«ir canti Yet I 
thought. you would have turned on 
fnom the rest.,'' 

-. :"So didZ" And Sister: Valeria 
jeaaily. . 

"Have you heard from &fossi| 
Jjtabrie&t iojquired. aktrji ganse.. . 
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" Not for a long time." 

"Where is he?" 

"He was with the Nuncio at Vienna some months 
ago. 

"Some months ago! But you couldn't live without 
him once upon a time, so that I, for one, thought you 
were in love with him. Don't you correspond? " • 

" No." 

A bell clanged through the corridor close by. Sister 
Valeria's nerves must have been in a sorry condition, 
for she coloured, at the unexpected noise, to the border 
of the white linen band that pressed round her brow, and 
started as if she would have jumped up. 
Must you go?" cried Laura. 

No, not yet. Why don't we go out in the garden to 
chat? Will you come? We shall be more comfortable 
than here." 

She looked round at the four walls of the parlour as if 
she did not trust them; and her eye had wandered more 
than once to the parlour door that was half glass — as all 
doors must be in convent parlours, that the portress may 
see what goes on within them and report all irregulari- 
ties. I don't think glass doors exclude the key-hole, 
however; though as an institution they were meant to 
supersede it. 

Arduina's guests rose joyfully when she proposed the 
garden. It was the sunniest, happiest place imaginable, 
situated on one of the highest points in Rome. Over the 
crowded thoroughfare below it, full of toiling cnnnibus- 
horses, and queer-looking foreigners cabbing up to the 
station, or to some of the sights of upper Rome recom- 
mended by that estimable Mentor, " Rome Seen in a 
Week ; " over the tiles, the roofs, the belfries, and the 
flowered terraces, it was easy to see right across to the 
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Vatican with its frail, waxen prisoner of a tyrannical tra- 
dition. 

The gravel paths were well kept and the lawns were 
smooth. Large thickets of white spirea blossomed 
effusively under the groups of trees, and the beautiful, 
many-coloured stocks known in Rome as "Easter violets" 
grew out in the sunshine in great clumps of brilliant 
glare, after their sturdy fashion. Both Laura and Gabri- 
ella, as they walked one on each side of her, were struck 
with the gladness of Arduina's surroundings. But there 
are few things more unwelcome than too much sunshine 
when there is none within; and no season, at times, stirs 
up such dregs of envious discontent as free young spring. 
It must have been one of such times for Arduina; her 
eyes grew very wistful as they roved over the sparkling 
panorama. 

" So, you quintessence of independence," Gabriella be- 
gan, " how do you enjoy being shut up? " She had 
caught the glance, if not the yearning in it. 

" One can't call this being shut up! " 

" But Paris and Brussels? " 

" The garden was much larger in both places, and in 
Paris we had quite a park." 

" Were there many of you? " 

" Thirty novices — mostly French and Spanish. Then 
there were some English, and a German or two. An 
American, just converted, was the nicest. I was quite 
fond of her. But she left very soon — ^the life didn't suit 
her. She quarrelled with the Mistress of the Novices 
nearly every day." 

" That was why you liked her. Have you tamed down 
into doing your quarrelling by proxy? It wasn't so in 
Miss Bell's time." 

Arduina smiled> but did not answer. 
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" I am the first Italian in the Congregation/' she said. 

" I suppose that has got you petted. Were they fond 
of you?'' 

Sister Valeria smiled in an extremely peculiar way. 

" I never asked myself the question. You see we are 
taught to trouble ourselves no more than is necessary 
about each other. How else should we learn detach* 
ment from human objects of affection?" 

Laura, who caught the irony of the last period, said 
nothing; but Gabriella continued: 

** Do you remember, Beauty, how many things used to 
puzzle us when we went to school? If they used dis- 
ciplines at Santa Marta, and how a Chapter is carried on? 
Now you know. Do tell." 

Sister Valeria stroked the Archangel's hand that was 
passed under her arm. 

" We can't tell tales out of school, dearest. Talk of 
something else. Tell me about your baby. How sweet 
to have a baby coming, all one's own! " 

" Somewhere about July I think it will make up its 
mind." But her face had clouded over. She lowered her 
voice, as if she would rather Laura did not hear this: 
" And I'm so frightened! Do you think I shall die? " 

It seemed rather comical to talk of death up there in 
the sun. Laura had heard in spite of the whisper. 

" Give her courage, Arduina; she is a little absurd at 
times — an absurd little coward. She really could not be 
in better health." 

^Another bell rang, but its sound was pleasantly pic- 
turesque heard in the open air. It changed the thou^hlis 
'of an three. v ~ ' 

"I must go this time. ThatWl means four o'clock. - 

" So soon? But we have had time to say «o Uttle, -Wc 
have only just caught sight ofeachotiicn''^- - - - 
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"I must go, nevertheless." Sister Valeria was all 
nervous uneasiness since the ringing of that bell. " You 
must come again; perhaps another time I shall be able 
to say longer. Sister Martha is going through a retreat, 
and I have taken the small class for a few days." 

" You don't mean to say you hold a class with your 
chest in that condition? You can just speak." 

" What matters? I came here to do something or 
other, to work, not to look after my health. If it chooses 
to get in my way, it must be jumped over, that's all." 

" You are not big enough to be magniloquent, dear," 
put in Laura. " Your theory is good as a theory, but it 
may lead you to something unpleasant if carried to ex- 
tremities." 

" It can't lead me farther than my grave." 

"Weill" 

Life was so dear to the Archangel! 

" Seriously, Arduina, take care of yourself. You might 
end by being ill." 

"What matters?" 

Her manner irritated Laura, who could not bear non- 
sense. 

" Surely you don't want to die at twenty-one, do you? " 

" What possible difference can there be for me be- 
tween twenty-one and sixty-one? Must we not be al- 
ways equally ready to go or stay? Are we judges of 
which is best for us, the going or the staying? What 
matters? " 

They were walking slowly back to the convent door. 
The air was full of bells, all alive and quivering with bells, 
and from distant St. Peter's there came an occasional 
warning note of deeper bronze, that seemed to dominate 
and to guide and to give tone to the many-voiced other 
bells. 
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Why so much ringing just to-day? " said Gabriella. 
It is the eve of a feast-day." 

'* To-morrow is the Annunciation," added Laura. 

" Of course." 

" I wonder why bells are rung for joy," said Sister 
Valeria* " Nothing is sadder." 

" Do you think so? Oh, by the way, it was on the eve 
of a feast-day that you went with us to Frasso! " 

She bade them good-by in haste, afraid of being late 
for her class. 

Laura and the Archangel went straight home after the 
convent. They had a list of other visits in their card- 
case, prepared for that day. Neither suggested it. And 
they hardly spoke, all through the homeward streets. 
Only, when they reached the big flat where the older and 
the younger Sant' Onofrios lived together since Prospero 
had been given a post in Rome, Gabriella looked round 
at her companion, and Laura had to draw her eyes away 
that she might not see their unfriendliness. 

She had been thinking of her brother's constant, dis- 
heartened gloom; of that other victim's awful sacrifice 
up at Santa Marta; all for the sake of this pretty toy- 
woman, who knew not how to drink of bliss, and whose 
tears were as rose-water. 

The eve of a feast-day! Three nuns were busy about 
the central altar of the chapel. It was half-past nine; 
office being over, the gas was turned down low; only two 
bowls of spirea remained to be placed. A lay sister 
dusted the dark choir stalls and the high claustral gates. 

Arduina was there. Evening and the fatigue of the 
half-chanted Office had left their trace behind. She was 
not trimming the altar. Straight up against the com- 
jnunipp rails, with h^r hands behind her back; her eyes 
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were fixed on the small platform where the Sacrament 
was exposed during the daytime; her breath came and 
went unevenly and the comers of her mouth trembled. 

Thoughts passed through her mind that were flaying 
her soul alive, evidently, for when she moved away to the 
sacristy door, there was the pattern of the rails she had 
been grasping marked across her palms. 

As she disappeared from the dim chapel full of echoes 
and shadows, the sisters she left behind paused in their 
deft labour and exchanged a glance. 

" Poor dear sister! " whispered one, violating the rule 
of strict silence after OfRce in her great compassion. 

Was it pity? Or was it sarcasm? Was it a great 
kindness or a deep cruelty? 

Sister Valeria found her way to her own cell, losing it, 
however, once or twice in the cold meshes of monotonous 
corridors. They wore cord shoes at Santa Marta, and 
her steps made no sound as she crept along, guiding her- 
self by the light of a wax taper she carried rolled up in 
a tin box, the click of her rosary as it beat against her 
keys answered by the bustling tick of a tall clock that 
stood in one of the vestibules. The days were glorious 
just then, but the nights were chilly still — the spring 
was not many days old, and had about it at some hours 
all the rawness of youth. Arduina drew her shawl round 
her tighter as she entered her bare room. Then she let 
her light go out and undressed in the dark. The parti- 
tion walls were very thin, and from the cell at her left 
came a gruesome noise that gave her a stronger shiver 
than the cold — a regular sound, as of dust being beaten 
off garments; only it came from the application of a 
cord scourge to human shoulders. It was Sister Paula 
battling with the flesh or the devil; not the world, for 
she had left it behind her five-and-twenty years ago. 
24 
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Arduina stood some time motionless by her bed-side, 
tlien she passed a fearful glance over the whitewashed 
walls, and went to make sure her door was fast. Anyone 
would have thought this a prelude to some unusually 
mysterious act. But she came back only to stand by her 
bed-side again, with an absent-minded look. 

" Prospero," she murmured, just loud enough for her 
own ears to catch the sound, " do you love her? Love 
her? " 

A pause. 

" So you have forgotten me? It is true, then? " 

There must have been a poor sort of delight in repeat- 
ing that name to herself just loud enough for her own 
ears to catch the sound. She mumbled it again, before 
drawing herself under the coarse sheets, very softly: 
" Prospero! " 

The minutes passed rapidly, heavy as heart-beats, and 
many of them. Yet Arduina did not go to sleep, though 
she lay perfectly still — ^perfectly still until one of the 
thoughts that were flaying her soul alive pierced deeper 
than she could bear; then she bounced out of bed. 

" Oh, damnation! " she hissed, " it can't be donel " 

She stalked across the room easily, for there was no 
furniture to stumble over, and burst open her window, 
leaning her thinly-clad body far into the crisp night, 
her wild, dry eyes — sl question burning in them that 
could not be extinguished — ^fixed on the impassive 
heavens thick with stars. 
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When Prospero returned to Naples after his Sicilian 
tour, he found not only Arduina's letter breaking oflF their 
engagement in the most explicit terms; but also one from 
Laura, dated a week or two later, telling him of Arduina's 
actual entrance at Santa Marta,and advising him to make 
the best of it, as all that affection or argument could 
suggest had been tried by her on the girl in vain. 

He had hurried to Rome and to the convent, only to 
find that a " miracle of grace," as Mother Agnes styled it, 
had rendered her inaccessible to any entreaty, having 
been sent already to the house of the Congregation in 
Paris where novices are trained. Sant' Onofrio would 
have followed her there, would have pleaded with her 
himself for their mutual love, had it not been impossible 
just then to obtain leave of absence for abroad. Perhaps 
if he had gone instead of writing, he would have suc- 
ceeded in bringing her back with him. But when he was 
at length free, he no longer wished to go. Hard thoughts 
of the girl who had played with him superseded, for a 
time, the desire of her. And precisely in that time of 
weakness, advised by one, pushed by another, not 
caring very much what he did, since the one thing dear 
to him could not be done, he let Gabriella marry him. 
Having been transferred from the command of the tor- 
pedo-boat to a post in Rome, he had come to live with 
his father, and Laura's joy passed description. 

Nor did he find the process, necessary he was told, of 
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with one excellent reason more for doing so: Laura 
a rich marriage, as trying as he had expected at first. 
The girl was undeniably pretty, and far too triumphant 
at having captured her prize not to be good-tempered. 
So that, in spite of the abandoned man's love-sickness, it 
was Laura who thought most of the young exile. She 
thought of her day and night, disappointed in her, mad 
with her, sorry for her. The disappointment and the 
anger she applied to herself too, more than often, when 
she surveyed her own position returned to its old aimless 
isolation; when she reproached herself for not having 
seized the knot of the enigma; for having let events thus 
shape and misshape themselves before her eyes, while 
a little plain speaking would have averted the silent 
catastrophe that was making patchwork of two lives — 
of two lives, if not three; for would Gabriella, so ex- 
acting, long be satisfied with her indulgent yet absent- 
minded, docile yet cold and irritable husband? Would 
she not begin drawing comparisons with other women's 
husbands, and, even while having nothing serious to 
complain of, begin taking him to task? Then the trio 
would be complete. 

Why had she not spoken out? 

Probably because she was not the all-seeing, all-enter- 
prising member of the family that comes in so useful in 
fiction to unravel situations when they have got hope- 
lessly tangled. She could never be one of those con- 
venient personages who are so clever at piercing and 
explaining, who brave paternal furies, and take such 
pains to remove other people's obstinacies. For one 
thing, she did not understand very clearly what was 
going on until a year or more after everything had taken 
place. For another, Arduina's eloquent charm and forci- 
ble, burning zeal carried her away at the time far beyond 
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anything that was not admiration for a sacrifice she her- 
self would not have been capable of. Long afterwards 
her heart smote her. When she looked across the table 
at Prospero's glum face; when she read Arduina's short, 
cramped letters and saw regret of her hasty step in, for 
another, invisible pain-marks between the written lines; 
then she told herself, " I might have said this, I should 
have done that." But she was always forced to add: 
" If I had known; if I had guessed." 

It was very clear to her now that Monsignor Ferri was 
either a fanatic of the cold species that is the most relent- 
less, or a conscious schemer who had played for the en- 
ticing over to his party — ^to God, he said— of Arduina's 
high feeling, quick intelligence and deep courage — ^and 
had won; that the Santa Marta sisters had played too for 
all these things, but principally for the large villa at 
Frasso, or the proceeds of its sale, and had equally won; 
that Prospero could not forget the love he had been un- 
faithful to; that Gabriella could by no manner of adapta- 
bility on her husband's part replace Arduina. But she 
had not thought this three years ago, when Arduina had 
come to her with the glint of all that is sublime running 
through her eyes, and her whole person like a gold thread 
in a rich tissue, with the words: 

" I have made up my mind; now I can see my way 
plainly. I must make haste to walk while it is a path 
of light." Laura had remembered the early Christian 
martyrs, the Huguenots, and the first Crusaders; the same 
glow had spread through her own feeling, and she had 
kept a wondering silence, as if it had been given her to 
watch the unfolding of a supernatural mission. She had 
even taken some praise to herself for having allowed 
sisterly love to interfere so little with the dictates of 
Divine Will. 
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Three years had passed, and one glance at Arduina's 
face had sent a stab of remorse through her delicate con- 
science that would not heal in a day. Had not even the 
Archangel, so happy herself, so superficial a physiogno- 
mist, run into her husband's room, summing up her im- 
pressions with a shake in her voice and a catch in her 
breath: 

" Oh, Prospero, we shouldn't have let her do it! You 
never saw such a cruel shame 1 " 

Too faithfully Sister Valeria had carried out the motto 
she had elected, to be later engraved within the gold ring 
of her vows, as is the custom at Santa Marta: Exinaniznt 
semetipsum. Verily she had destroyed herself. 

When Arduina first entered cloister doors, it seemed to 
her that she had truly found the one place in the world, 
the haven of rest A new Arduina, absorbed, helped on, 
thoroughly grasped and understood, it appeared, by her 
Superior, smiled benignly at the foolish child Arduina 
who had wanted to do something grand by founding an 
Order all to herself; and managed even to look down 
unfalteringly on the weak-minded Arduina who had 
thought to find satisfaction and fulness in so poor and 
limited a thing as human love. She was able to answer 
Prosperous letters coldly. The two last that he wrote 
were sent back by her Superior unopened: "to save the 
poor child needless worry." This she was not told. She 
only knew that Prospero had ceased writing, had given 
her up. And when she got convinced of it, she felt glad. 

At the Noviceship, where obedient humility is so prized 
a thing, there was no limit to her self-destruction. What- 
ever the order, whatever the occupation, she went to it 
gladly, without a remark, without a preference. Could 
it be, the Mistress of the Novices inquired of herself, that 
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they had a saint in their midst, one of those exquisite 
beings whose flesh gets worn through in their eagerness; 
who reach at a bound those farther summits of mystic 
theology, the very existence of which remains unsus- 
pected by most; whose faith defies the virulent attacks 
of modem reason; whose sensibility, heroism, and deep 
significance of interior life make up the peculiar figures 
of a St. Catherine of Siena, a Santa Teresa, an Ignatius 
of Loyola? Could it be? 

She passed like a star through the two years of her 
Novitiate; but long before the rays shed by her meteor- 
like personality had ceased gladdening her companions, 
long before her Mistress, who followed her even more 
closely than astronomers watch a newly-risen planet, had 
perceived that her light was waning, the meteor's fires 
were quenched. Perhaps she was so far off from all 
those women, separated from them by distances so far 
beyond measure, that it took her rays a long time to 
reach their perception, and even the last emanating from 
her ere her final eclipse might still be on their way before 
anyone could suspect that they would be the last. They 
were still dizzy, still in admiration of her, when she left 
their narrow firmament altogether; for, her noviceship 
over, they sent her to Brussels. 

And by that time she, if no one else, had discovered 
the doleful truth of her blackened life. 

There are some eyes, apparently gifted with excellent 
sight, that are nevertheless imperfectly formed, and are 
put to a constant, though unconscious, strain. The 
astonishment of their owner, one day, is very great, when 
he finds his sight gone, suddenly and perhaps definitely, 
until an oculist tells him that the case is a common one; 
that he ought to have used eye-glasses in earliest youth, 
or else never to have taxed his optic nerve. 
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Arduina went on and ever on, bearing the strain of the 
life she had put herself to, believing it was good for her, 
telling herself she liked it, until she felt that it was killing 
her. Her will gave way one morning, on a trifling oc- 
casion, and then she knew she had been making an effort 
all along, so fearful an effort that it had devoured body 
and soul in two years. Then she tried to go on as she 
had begun, but it was impossible. Henceforth she never 
prayed again when it was her turn to kneel before the 
glittering altar with its inebriating perfume of rich, shut- 
up flowers and its white, implacable Sacrament. Once 
more, and this time so far from the possibility of living 
up to it that her new creed seemed a mad fancy of her 
own brain, she went back to the glorious, borderless 
Pantheism that is the natural religion of youth; once 
more she spent her weeks in a yearning, hopeless now, 
for liberty to move, speak, laugh, cry and love. Each 
stereotyped, idiotic day she spent ate like a cancer into 
her soul. 

The first time she woke up to the full misery of her 
condition was on the morning of her twentieth birthday. 
She had just arrived from Paris. Her noviceship being 
over, she might have returned to Rome at once to ar- 
range her affairs and take her vows; but her trustee had 
not given his consent to the passing of her fortune into 
other hands so long as his guardianship of Villa Belve- 
dere lasted. Nor would he allow her to take any engage- 
ment involving her property — such as the monastic pro- 
fession — until she should have attained her majority. So 
she was to stay in Brussels for a year. And there she 
fell under, a French Superior, whose soul and whose flesh 
must have been formed long ago, in the lusty centuries 
of sound faith and intolerant good-health, and have f< 
their way by the merest chance into this nei 
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age. She was a tall, stout, sensible woman, with traces 
of unindulged sensuality abcut her face. Her sensuality, 
however, took only two forms— oversleeping herself and 
liking underdone meat. One could see she liked red 
meat and red wine, though she would not have known 
the difference between Burgundy and old port. There 
were no fads about her. Regularity and the making of 
no " fuss " — being ill or sad was counted as " fuss " by 
the worthy woman — were the qualities she most appre- 
ciated in her sisters. There was no fear of ecstasies or 
supposed revelations to be entertained about her; she said 
her prayers from a staunch sense of duty, without any 
variation of mood, without ever drawing from them the 
half-hysterical and certainly voluptuous delight that other 
more delicate women experience. She was kind in a bluff 
fashion, when convinced that it was part of her duty to 
be kind; and when she caught herself flagging or thought 
she otherwise needed it, she applied the discipline to her 
substantial limbs as if she were whipping up somebody 
else's cart-horse. She had been given the ludicrously 
inappropriate name of Sister Marie Dolores of the Holy 
Angels, and her motto was in keeping with the name, 
though hardly with the person: " Come unto me." 

The whole community, which was a large one, not un- 
naturally took its tone from the head, Arduina getting 
disliked from the first. They were irritated by her grace- 
ful manners; they could see nothing but hypocrisy in her 
kindness that was almost morbid. Above all, they mis- 
trusted her far-seeing eyes, that were so much more 
reproachful than her silent tongue, and could pierce so 
deep when they troubled to look. 

On the morning of her twentieth birthday ^^ \^^^> '^ 
usual, at half-past five, dressed, and went to o^^^* ^^^ 
iwell and had caught a cough m X>cit "CF"^^^- 
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Moreover, they gave her nothing to do, so that she spent 
a good part of her time in the chapel, until boredom 
got the better of her. In Paris there had been a different 
occupation marked for her every half-hour, so that the 
barren days had dropped off one by one very rapidly, and 
it now seemed impossible that more than two years of her 
life could be really gone. 

And what had she been made do with them? She let 
her heavy brows drop on her thin palm as she knelt in 
her carved stall, and gave herself up to herself. People 
came and went from the chapel, but she did not heed 
them; the dinner-bell rang, and she did not hear it; one 
of the older sisters afterwards reprimanded her sharply 
for her unjustified absence from the refectory, but she did 
not care. The smile of a sleep-walker hovered round 
her lips; she had gone back to Frasso. 

Beyond the frail power of a loving heart as it may 
seem, it was nevertheless true that she had never until 
now allowed the thought of Prospero to repossess her. 
She had had a difficult week of it when the news of his 
engagement came; but she was still in the second period 
of her self-imposed fortitude then; she had been able to 
force her soul into thankfulness for the Archangel's 
happiness, into fervent joy that no life had been blighted 
by her faithfulness to the Divine call, since Prospero, who 
alone might have needed her, was so evidently comforted. 
So this was the first time that she realised, with the 
lucidity that distinguished most of her discoveries and 
convictions, how completely she had used up all her 
power of resistance, how intensely one with the knowl- 
edge of her own existence was the thought of Prospero 
Sant' Onofrio. And now there was no help for it; no 
use in saying now, " I have made a mistake." 

She passed some excruciating weeks. There was no 
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fully complete joy for her to look back upon in the past 
that was no more; none of those moments short, but 
perfect in themselves, that shoot a radiance through the 
years that come after. Glimpses, snatches, that was all. 
Her present just stayed within the limit of things toler- 
able, sometimes even outstepping that frontier. And 
there was no future for her in this world; she had sold 
her right to a future for a brown dress and a brass 
crucifix. It was not a cheerful panorama. Even at this 
advanced stage, however, she did battle hand-to-hand 
with her own despondency. 



'* Lo ! the height that I had taken 
As so shining from below, 
\^as a desolate, forsaken 
Region of perpetual snow," 

she told herself. Yet something might be done still. 
Her first Prometheus-like vision, that of being to her 
country-women the prophet of a new era, had vanished. 
Her second ideal, that of representing in herself the type 
of a saint, had dwindled with her faith into something 
thinner than air. She would try being a bloodless martyr 
— ^the martyr of a daily sorrow grandly borne; of a daily, 
gentle, unsuspected patience that would open to her the 
flood-gates of deep sympathies and in time, perhaps, the 
flood-gates of usefulness. 

She tried, and failed again. 

Beyond a sullen dejection when she could manage to 
be submissive, beyond a feverish, inconstant activity on 
the days when she succeeded in rousing herself, she could 
not go. And her fitfulness did not pass unobserved. 
The community disliked her, and in consequence tor- 
mented her. I need not enter into the details of what 
was done for her desperation, there being hardly a limit 
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to the ingenious malignity, to the inventive, refined tor- 
ture of one woman, of which twenty-seven other women 
boxed in and herded together are capable. Twenty- 
seven pairs of sharp eyes made short work of reading 
her through. The Superior, too, made short work of 
seeing that hers was no solid vocation; that she was one 
of those who die at twenty-six or so of inanition when 
they do not cause a scandal by running away. Perhaps, 
as she did not like Arduina, and her uncertain health 
made her almost unserviceable to the community, the 
excellent Mother, if left to herself, might have had the 
honesty of restoring the girl to rational life. But she 
received her instructions concerning the Italian novice 
from Rome, from Mother Agnes — instructions that put 
such a course out of the question. 

Villa Belvedere was valued at sixty thousand francs, 
and Commendatore Sant' Onofrio was well known to be 
in love with it. He had spoken to the American consul 
about its purchase already. That too was known. What 
could a girl's mere happiness, her life, even, weigh in a 
balance that had sixty thousand francs thus thrown upon 
it? All that was now to be watched over was that she 
should not quit her convent, and that once of age she 
should make a transfer of her goods to one of the heads 
of the Congregation. 

With this aim in view, it would have been natural, it 
seems, to treat her gently, and to attach her as much as 
possible to her convent home. This is where the joy of 
persecuting got the better of Santa Marta cupidity and 
diplomacy. They could not let her alone, any more than 
some small boys can help throwing stones at a mangy dog 
or a wounded bird — even when fuUv alive to the fact 
that a taste of the corner and no jam for their tea will be 
the results of their sport if caught at it. 
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That year in Brussels Sister Valeria was kept in utter 
idleness, except for a few lessons to the English class, 
and some sacristy work just before she left. She was 
not allowed to mix with the school-girls even at play- 
time. Yet the worst scamps would have obeyed her; one 
or two worshipped her at a distance. And always they 
stopped their games to look after her as she passed, held 
by the fascination of the smile, the kind sadness of the 
look she gave them or anyone who approached her on 
the rare occasions when she raised her lids. The memory 
of that smile lingered in many hearts that most impres- 
sions glided over, long after all the rest of the " sick 
sister" was forgotten. For the Brussels boarders per- 
sisted in calling her " the sick sister " — ^perhaps a little 
because they had noticed that it did not please their other 
mistresses, who chose to keep their eyes closed delib- 
erately on the failing health of Soeur Valerie. 

And towards the end of her stay, they found something 
serious to bring up against Arduina in the way of gossip. 
A new Spanish priest came to replace one of the usual 
officiating ministers while Arduina was in partial charge 
of the sacristy. He was a man full of charm, and prob- 
ably unscrupulous. The sad little nun, with her unmis- 
takable superiority and her evident traces of recent 
beauty, doubtless interested him, and he did all in his 
power to interest her. Seeing that he remained perfectly 
unnoticed, he exerted himself still more. His doubts 
about the peculiar Mass for the day, about the number 
of the wafers for consecration, about the quality of the 
Mass-wine had no number. Sister Valeria, struggling 
with troubles of her own, absorbed, indifferent, went 
about her task, too glad to have one that pleased her, 
among the flowers, the pretty altar-vases, the rich vest- 
ments, the fine linen, the dainty laces belonging to the 
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chapel, a trifle more content than usuali certainly miles 
away from guessing the malignant interest she was excit- 
ing, or the monstrous story those twenty-seven unoccu- 
pied heads were arranging with such care till every part 
fitted in with its neighbour. Her twenty-first birthday 
came and went while the scandal was brewing. At last 
is was considered ripe, and allowed to break over her 
head. Her genuine surprise and violent indignation 
were of no avail. They were convinced, those charitable 
nuns, of their own truth. But the Spanish priest was not 
sacrificed. He was far too handsome. And the con- 
venience of a priest whom the ladies liked, and who said 
the late, fashionable Mass in twenty minutes, was so 
great, that the community could not do without him. 
Arduina was removed from the sacristy at once, with 
much mystery, and then sent to Rome in disgrace. 
Mother Agnes received her accordingly, keeping her 
apart from her sisters as one unfitted to associate with 
pure-minded women, threatening to defer the ceremony 
of her vows as one unsuited to her present disposition. 

Arduina never attempted defence or explanation — not 
out of Christian humility, but from deep, intangible 
pride. 

Her mind had become one cold blank. Early rising, 
coarse food, insufficient clothing, fatigue of the lungs, 
uninterrupted fretting, and too frequent explosions of in- 
dignation ever repressed had shattered her health. She 
took interest in nothing. Thwarted in every detail; for- 
bidden to do the things she had a natural talent for; put 
to employments that nauseated her; forced to lie in bed 
when she felt her blood course madly through her swollen 
veins, and real hard work would have been salvation; set 
about some heavily irksome task when a succession of 
sleepless nights had reduced her physical strength to 
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annihilation ; bowed down, though she would not let her- 
self appear so, by the weight of the impious accusation, 
she arrived in Rome unrecognisable. Even Mother 
Agnes, notwithstanding her rigorous attitude, was 
alarmed and uneasy. Not that she was afraid of her 
death — what did that matter now that her majority was 
past, that the Villa Belvedere was the property of Com- 
mendatore Sant' Onofrio and the fifty-five thousand 
francs therefrom the property of Santa Marta, duly made 
over by Arduina d'Erella to constitute the dowry of Sister 
Valeria? As an actual worker, any nice strong girl who 
had never read Shakespeare and knew not of Schopen* 
hauer would be ten times as useful to the Order as Ar- 
duina. The girl could die if she wanted to. 

But she had more faith than Sister Valeria herself in 
the devotion towards her of the Sant' Onofrio and de 
Simone families. 

Mother Agnes knew, which Arduina did not, exactly 
how often they had come up to the convent to ask after 
the absent sister. She had seen regret and disapproval 
in Laura's face and concerned anxiety even in her 
father's. She had seen the most headstrong attachment 
demonstrated by the Archangel's boisterous visits; and 
Prosper© came up alone to inquire too often, and he 
looked at her too searchingly,with too strong a repulsion 
in his eyes, for his visits not to mean love — ^the ancient, 
unknown word that Mother Agnes had read about as the 
most potent lever and most evil adviser in this world of 
violent motives and worthless counsellors. What if all 
these intrusive friends, none of them over favourable to 
convents, seeing her in so deplorable a condition, were 
to make a disturbance and to work her into the notion 
that conventual life was not good for her? What if she 
should find both ornamental girl and serviceable money 
wrung from her grasp at once? 
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She could not» however, refuse such near friends, who 
bad taken towards Arduina the place of parents and 
sisters, a gUmpse.of their little nun. Refusal under any 
plea would seem suspicious; and as they were bound to 
see her at some time or other before her vows, suspicions 
would become certainty at sight of her diminished form 
and hunted face. So she allowed that first visit. . Nay, 
Mother Agnes was more indulgent still — ^she granted 
the only request Arduina had made since her arrival, by 
letting a foreign woman she had never heard of, a certain 
Lizzie the girl seemed to care about, come up to the 
sunny convent and see her darling. 



XLI. 

A FEW mornings later, on Easter Monday, six days 
after the visit of a strange doctor that she had been sub- 
mitted to, Arduina received a summons from Mother 
Agnes as she was sweeping her cell. She obeyed it 
immediately. 

The Superior's room was the same as when she had 
made its acquaintance in her pupil days, and the knowing 
little chair still held its own by the side of the writing 
table. 

The nun was painting, bent very low over an illumi- 
nated piece of parchment. 

" You may sit down." 

Sister Valeria obeyed, and crossed her arms on her 
breast, inside her ample sleeves. 
. " How do you feel to-day, ma somrT " 

" Quite well, ma mire,'* 

" How is your cough? " 

" Better, thank you." 

" And — ^your poor nerves? " with a point of irony, 

" My nerves are generally in excellent condition." 

" You do not, then, think that there is something the 
matter with you?" 

" Nothing. And if there were, perhaps it would be 
better." 

" I do not doubt it. You are one of the cowards who, 
enamoured of the delights of heaven, would only be too 
25 
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glad to be sent there early, leaving others to do all the 
work," 

" I don't think either my going or my staying would 
make much difference to the work that gets done in the 
world — I do so little." 

" You have spoken a true word. One thing, however, 
you might do with considerable advantage to the glory of 
God and the dignity of your habit; that is, check your 
irrepressible tongue.!' 

She neither answered nor looked annoyed. 

" But I have no time to waste to-day. 1 want to 
know, before entering on the subject I have called you 
about, what caused you to complain of our treatment to 
the friends who came to see you some ten days ago? 
What possessed you to weep and wail over your weak 
health until you talked them into sending their own 
doctor, as if ours had not hitherto been all-sufHcient? I 
call yours most unmortified conduct." 

"You surprise me, mother. I never spoke of my 
health, barely mentioning I had a cold when they in- 
quired. Less than that I could not say. Nor did I 
know the doctor who came the other day was sent by 
them. You sent me word that I was to come to your 
room to be examined, and I came unquestioningly." 

" Well, it may be. Do you wish to know the judg- 
ment passed on you? " 

" Most certainly, if I may." 

" It seems you are in danger of sinking into consump- 
tion and dying at your mother's age." 

Mother Agnes too could be outspoken when the occa- 
sion required it. She had a very high opinion of the good 
to be wrought by always telling bhe truth. 

" That means at twenty-seven? I can't say it would 
be unlucky." 
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" Nor I. Can it be other than happiness to reach the 
goal so soon? Created as we are for eternity, can we be 
other than joyful when eternity comes to meet us half** 
way? But it would be very unlucky if it got said in 
Rome that you had died because life at Santa Marta had 
killed you; because we had refused you attendance and 
medical advice, or some rubbish of that sort." 

" But I do not think that could be said. So far as 
doctors and complete rest can go to make anyone sound, 
I have had plenty of both. Moreover, I have been 
given thicker under-clothing, iron and cod-liver oil. And 
I eat meat on Fridays. What more can be donel " 

" I am sure I don't know. But a complication has 
arisen. This ungodly doctor, who knows not that the 
peace of God's house is superior to any medicine, this 
man has said that the life fatigues you. Oh, what was 
the word? — ^atrophises you; that your nerves are in a 
shocking condition; that you need change of scene, 
without delay, to ward oS something serious. Sea-air, 
possibly, until July, and the mountains after that. You 
may easily understand how I cannot send you any- 
where alone. Still less can I spare a sister just now to 
accompany you. It is not for want of thinking it over, 
child, believe me. I cannot spare anyone. Yet I can- 
not take upon me the responsibility of keeping you here 
after a verdict that has been so absolute." 

" But if it can't be helped, mother? " 

" It can be helped. The Sant' Onofrios were here 
yesterday, offering to take you to Frasso. They start 
next week. Your friend Gabriella is not well either; 
the child is expected in July, so she is going down there 
at once, while she is still able to get about comfortably — 
her aunt, herself, and her husband." 

And her husband! Arduina drew her feet in a little 
under the hem of her robe. 
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" How did you answer? " 

" That I was very grateful, and that, if having a nun in 
the house did not interfere with their habits, I should 
have you ready to start with them." 

" Is this — ^isn't it against the Rules? " 

''The Rules? Nonsense! It is the spirit, not the 
letter, that should be obeyed. Necessity has forced 
Superiors to even greater concessions than this. What 
is a slight modification like the present in comparison to 
the life of a sister? Sincerely, in spite of your persistently 
declaring yourself * all right,' you are not as you were 
when you first left Rome three years ago. There is not 
the. slightest question about the advisability of your go- 
ing. You must go." 

Mother Agnes grew tenderly eloquent at sight of her 
own kindness. 

" Ma m&e" said the girl, in so strained a voice that 
the Superior put her brush down quickly and turned 
round to stare at her, " would it not be simpler to let 
matters go on as they have begun? There is not much 
fear of my dying — ^people who wouldn't mind never do. 
I will do my best to bring no unpleasantness on you, if 
you will only not send me there." 

" And why, if you please? " 

Sister Valeria flushed and then grew pale again — ^white 
as the wall behind her head. 

" I cannot go! And the reasons are such that you 
cannot force me to. Anything, anything but that." 

" Anything but what, you foolish child? " said the nun 
kindly, taking possession of both her hands. " Some 
sisters have had to go to much worse places. Frasso in 
spring, I have been told, is very quiet; besides, you will 
be left free to live as you please, I suspect. Even outside 
convent walls you can make a solitude to yourself if 
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only you have the wish. You are going with respectable 
people, who can do nothing to scandalise you. With 
your dearest friend, too. You used to mike publicity 
enough, in your school-days, of your friendship for Gabfi- 
ella de Simone. I don't see what objections you can 
raise." 

" Mother, can you have forgotten that three years ago 
her husband was engaged to tnef* 

A thin, most amused laugh tinkled through the room. 

" Ha! Ha! You have not left your vanity behind you, 
I see. And you can have no very high opinion of the 
gentleman you intended marrying. So you are afraid 
of being molested with improper reminiscences? For 
shame! What an impure thought! But I can set you at 
rest on that point. It is well known that Captain Sant* 
Onofrio has every proper feeling of respect aiid affection 
for his wife." 

The tormented girl had risen. She was standing be- 
hind her chair, grasping its wooden back. Her clenched 
hands trembled, and the lines that were already begin- 
ning to form a slow net-work under her eyes suddenly 
looked very deep. 

" Yet any confessor would tell you you ought not to 
send me," she murmured. 

"And any confessor would tell you you ought to 
obey. I know what our ordinary director would say, and 
there is no time to consult an extraordinary." 

" Because you don't wish me to. Then I suppose I 
must speak out." 

The older nun's eyes dropped, and a smile of satisfac- 
tion sketched itself on her lips. How long it was that 
she was trying to wrest this suffering creature's secret 
from her! For she had one, certainly. Her depression 
was too mysterious and her alternate fits of limpness and 
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rebellion bespoke something deeper than '' nerves " in a 
nature so far above caprice, so fully willing to and capable 
of dominating mere temperament. It had never dawned 
on the woman's mind that Sister Valeria could have 
laved the man she had given up. She knew her to be a 
little strange; but that she should deliberately, because 
her soul was crowded with unfindable ideals, have pushed 
aside her own love together with another's, and have 
taken the veil with the load of a passion that she might 
have satisfied, was more than all Arduina's strangeness 
even seemed to warrant. Mother Agnes had seen many 
golden and many dusky heads held down to be shorn by 
the yoke of an idea; but her experience in this branch of 
psychology did not range beyond the knowledge of sac- 
rifices made out of ignorance, disappointment, spite, or 
impossibility. Many virgins she had seen renounce 
bridegrooms they did not care for, or had not been able 
to find, or who would have none of them, giving up joys 
it was in some way beyond their power to taste; but she 
had never seen anyone's love of Christ aiid his thorns 
pushed to the point of tearing from her brow the nuptial 
diadem that a dear hand had placed there. How could 
she have guessed, then, that Arduina, since she had given 
him up when she might have married him, had laved Sant' 
Onofrio? 

It flashed on her now, however, before Sister Valeria 
had spoken again. 

" There is something else besides our former engage- 
ment. This, as his wife never knew of it, would not 
matter after an hour's awkwardness. There is something 
else — I love him still." 

She stopped, and the Superior did not speak. Did it 
peep into her mind at all that sending the girl to perdition 
or saving her now lay within her choice? 
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" I love him still. If I did not love him, if his mar- 
riage had not closed up everything before my path, I 
should not be here. I could not live outside cloister 
walls alone, free, and not try to see him. I am not afraid 
of sin any longer, and the horror of treachery to Gabri- 
ella would not give me strength for many days. Love, 
when it is love at all, isn't very moral and doesn't reason 
much. 

" So that if I want to go on respecting myself, I must 
keep out of his way. It is my only reason for remaining 
here." 

Mother Agnes let her wander on, too busy with the 
quick workings of her own brain to check or interrupt 
her. And she soon drew Arduina's own conclusions. 
Give a woman a clue, and she will be at the end of a 
chain of inductions, by some mad system of logic or 
other, long before you think she has begun her argu- 
mentation. And if that woman be a nun, she will have 
it all mapped out before her in perhaps half that time. 
The habit of mental prayer, of conscientious meditation, 
sharpens the mind, clears the intellect, they say. With 
sure cold-bloodedness. Mother Agnes saw that Sister 
Valeria, so pure still, could not afford to leave Satita 
Marta. With a discrimination that did her credit, she 
saw through the emptiness of the story that had come to 
her from Brussels in endless sheets of foreign corre- 
spondence paper, and at once accepted this new version of 
Arduina. Therefore, she could not afford to leave Santa 
Marta. Thrown out upon the world and her own soli- 
tude, she could not decently decide upon aiiy course 
of life or any residence without consulting her only 
friends. Doubtless they would place every obstacle in 
the way of her leaving them; they would bring all the 
weight of influence and persuasion to bear so as to keep 
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her near them. Her own heart, pointing altho^ irresist- 
ibly towards such a solution, this would bring about 
contact with Prospero which she did not a|^ear to want 
If she wished to avoid Prospero she must, as she had 
herself said, remain where she was. And a month or two 
of life in daily commerce with him would not certainly 
decrease her necessity of seeking shelter at Santa Marta. 
Somebody or something had told Mother Agnes that un- 
satisfied passions rarely wane. She did hesitate, though, 
one brief moment. What if she should over-reach her- 
self in her desire to do well by the Congregation — and by 
the girl too, of course; she wished the girl no harm! 
What if Arduina were to find love sweeter than honour, 
and come back to the convent only to cast her veil into 
her Superior's face? What if Captain Sant' Onofrio 
were to tempt her beyond her strength? Nuns are apt 
to see more villainy than anything else in the composition 
of every man who is not a priest or a benefactor of the 
Church and their convent. And an officer of the Italian 
Navy — what could he be? But she spurned these 
thoughts from her. Owing to what she called Arduina's 
insufferable conceit, she doubted his being really so much 
in love with her still. Then, at the last, at the worst, she 
would know now the motive of an attempt on Arduina's 
part to shake herself free; and a threat in time, the fear 
of exposure, would bring her back. The experiment 
could do no harm, and might help matters more than 
anything else. 

So Arduina must be sent to Frasso. The good Su- 
perior did not formulate these ideas even to herself in 
terms so brutally straightforward. She contrived to ar- 
rive at the conclusive argument she wanted to reach by 
an altogether different process of thought, by the piling 
together of reasons the most pious. 
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At last, however, she pulled Arduinst up sharply, and 
with no little sarcasm. 

" You are taking it for granted, in an amusingly self- 
sufficient way, that this gentleman remembers you/' 

A host of memories flocked to the girl's mind like a 
gust of perfume-laden air rushing into a sick-room 
through a garden door suddenly opened and as quickly 
reshut. 

** You are one of those women that may be overlooked 
in a crowd, but that once noticed are never forgotten.^* 

" There is too much in you. Even if each day de- 
stroyed a little of your image, it would take a century to 
destroy all.** 

" You are so genuine ; you live so frankly, so richly^ 
that once passed out of a man's life, yours could not, like 
the remembrance of other women, be a faded, dead relic. 
Your very memory would be a more enveloping, tangible 
thing than some women* s presence. * ' 

Only words, after all ! 

" Well, sister, when you have quite got through your 
considerations, you may perhaps attend to what I have 
been saying." 
I cannot go." 

But I tell you there is no other way. I will not run 
the risk of your getting worse, nor can I spare a sister, 
with the extra boarders we have, and the examinations 
coming on, to take you to the sea-side. Besides, the 
doctor was imperative, and the Sant' Onofrios are already 
suspicious on the score of our treatment. Even if you 
yourself tell them that you will not go, it would look as 
if I had dictated the answer. Every responsibility is 
mine. It would not take long for a story like this — think 
what a precious item! — to get into the papers. 'Cruelty 
in a Convent I ' ' Tyranny of a French Superior! ' I will 
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not have it; and you are to be ready for the Sant' Ono- 
frios when they come for you." 

There was a halt, with no sound in the room but the 
breathing of the two women and the clear ticking of the 
clock. 

" I know of no other family that I could entrust you to 
without anxiety or indiscretion," the Superior continued 
reflectively. " If I did, who would hear the end of Gabri- 
ella's lamentations? And she would have a right to be 
offended. Can I send yon to an hotel or b, pension alone? 
You may have no thought for your reputation, but / have 
for the good name of a Santa Marta nun. If, like other 
Congregations, we had houses at some place by the sea, 
along the Riviera, or even at Genoa, but no, we have 
none. Even then, there would be the journey there and 
back. Who could accompany you? I can deprive the 
house of no one at this moment. You see we had been 
obliged to tax even you who are ill. With Sister Clarice 
laid up and Sister Martha in retreat, there is no other 
way." 

An unknown hardness sprang into Arduina's look. 

" Then," she said in her hoarsest anger-tone, " I shall 
lay my case before the Pope. I am bound by my vows 
to obey my Superior in all that is not sin. This, if not 
sin, is the high road to it. Either you let me alone, 
keeping me here to die, even, if nothing else can be man- 
aged, or I appeal to the Pope." 

Mother Agnes might have yielded but for one last con- 
sideration — ^Arduina's unwillingness would not be be- 
lieved in. The refusal would be laid at her door. And 
Commendatore Sant' Onofrio, though a ntangia'-preH at 
heart, was not a stranger in the by-paths of the Vatican. 
It was not unlikely that after pleading had been found 
vain, the friends of this uncomfortable, upsetting nun 
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might obtain protection in higher quarters. Such fusses 
had happened before. An order from the Cardinal Vicar 
stating that the nun Sister Valeria was to be made over 
without delay to the family of Commendatore Sant' Ono- 
frio would be in this tissue of unpleasant things the un- 
pleasantest 

She could not relent. Truly she was to be pitied, 
hemmed in on every side. 

" Tut, tut, my child! Excitement is the worst thing for 
you." Then, lashed into anger by the bold, disrespectful 
threat: "The Pope! You really get more amusing as 
you grow older — ^which is an advantage — ^so many of 
us do the reverse. A really humorous proposition! 
What has the Pope to do with me, who am mistress 
in this house as long as I remain in it and mean to 
be obeyed? You would have to get to him first. You 
had better make no disturbances, and go to Frasso 
quietly, if for once in your life you do not find it beneath 
the vastness of your aspirations to act as a reasonable 
being." 

"What if I absolutely refuse?" 

Both women were standing now, divided by the little 
chair. And in one face the last traces of resistance 
before hopelessness sets in for ever were flickering pain- 
fully. 

" If you refuse? In self-defence I shall be forced to 
tell your friends the romantic cause of your illness and 
your languid airs, the story of your Brussels intrigue." 

They looked each other deep in the face. Arduina for 
the space of an instant felt her nostrils swell and a rush 
of blood obscure her sight with the old love of battle, 
with the impetuous awakening of the latent savage that 
we one and all carry in our flesh. Another such instant 
and she must either have fallen, or, had anything hurtful 
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enough been near her, have committed a crime. But she 
was too ill for extremities. Already her knees were 
knocking together; there was in her ears the noise aht 
knew, as of heavy carts rumbling over her brain; agita* 
tion had gathered a moving lump in her breast that 
suffocated her. Even in her fury she was sane enough 
to perceive that there was no foretelling where such an 
affair might end. And forgetting, as she usually did, the 
very existence of the fifty-five thousand francs that would 
have obtaiited toleration of almost any outrage, dread of 
a scandal that would have reached Laura's, Gabriella's, 
and Prospero's ears, dread of expulsion kept her silent 

And Mother Agnes had known that it would. She 
was the first to speak intelligibly. 

** This threat, my child, was only dragged from me by 
your unwarrantable disobedience." 

** I could disarm you, if I cared for anything enough. 
But I need the shelter of your house, and it would take 
words, so many words! As it is, you may do what you 
like with me." 

The Superior tried to get round the dwarf chair, but 
Sister Valeria edged away from her. 

" You are a good child, little sister, and a brave one. 
I am sure this victory over yourself is the most ac- 
ceptable offering to our blessed Lady you have made for 
a long time." 

" Oh, let me go I I believe in so little now, that phrases 
of that kind can do no good." 

** Hence you are both unhappy and intractable. You 
pull things to i^eces too much. And you shut yourself 
up within yourself too much, believing in the affection 
and the experience of no one. Am I not here to do 
my sisters what little good I can? Why not come to 
mt oftener with your burden of doubts and difficulties? 
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Speaking o{ troubles makes them lighter; while bearing 
a load of temptation alone often drives one to hell/' 

Arduina held the door half-open, so that the silent 
sisters doubled over their tasks heard her next words. 
Such was the fervour of that community however, that 
not one looked up or exchanged a glance. 

" Hell? " she cried in a shrill voice. " If that one thing 
were true, all the rest would be true as well! Oh for the 
certainty of having a hell to go to I " 



XLII. 

FrassoI Spring-time I Resurrection! 

When she found herself driven by circumstances to 
face Prospero and to live for a while under his roof, 
Arduina went through a storm of rebellion first, and then 
she determined to make the best of it. 

Her faith in the dogmas she had forced herself to be- 
lieve had been rubbed off her soul by contact too close 
with the lives and conduct of people professing that faith. 
At the same time, her energy failing with her health, all 
hope and even the desire of usefulness were gone. And 
happiness there could not be. Her love, reawakened 
after a long repression, was not of the calm, heroic kind 
that can follow the object about like a guarding spirit, 
turning up only at appropriate moments to save his 
child's life or to give his wife good advice. It could 
never take even the outer semblance of friendship. If 
those eyes could look at a man at all with something 
more than utter indifference, that something could 
spell no other word but passion. Passion, too, vibrated 
through her voice. So that a shelter for her pride and 
peace for her soul could now be found only within walls 
so high and close that the chances of seeing him were 
infinitesimally small; only where the grind of routine 
would be sure in time to stamp out of her a feeling that 
sunshine, freedom, and daily intercourse could only in- 
tensify. A certain grim hopefulness was sustaining her, 
founded on the knowledge that no month of torture can 
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last for ever. After that, let her once reacquire a cer- 
tain measure of calm, let her but once be given a fixed 
occupation, and in time all would be well again. There 
is no need to believe in Transubstantiation and the 
Trinity of the Godhead to teach little mites their alphabet 
or to soothe an aching head. 

And out of all these thoughts rose the determination 
to make the best of it. 

The necessity of her return to Santa Marta was ac- 
centuated only a few hours after her arrival in Frasso by 
the discovery that whatever reasons had pushed Prospero 
into a marriage with the Archangel, one of them was not 
forgetfulness of her. So far was she from forgotten that 
the man's struggle to be natural and merely calm with 
her started to Sister Valeria's eyes on the very first 
evening they dined at Villa Belvedere. 

** Do you remember? " Gabriella had asked pleasantly 
as she unfolded her napkin. And four eyes that remem- 
bered too well remained fixed on each other, reading 
each other's secret, horrified, spellbound at there still 
being such a secret to be read. 

Not a soul had arrived in Frasso as yet, and the first 
month passed rather rapidly. Prospero came and went, 
and Arduina behaved in an irregular fashion that would 
have given much food for meditation to anyone less self- 
centred than Gabriella or less unobserving than Maria 
de Simone. One day she would laugh and sing and even 
talk nonsense by the hour with the brightness of old 
days, with the devil-may-care riskiness of a charming, 
fantasque woman of the world. The oddest thing on 
those days was the discord between her stiff brown serge, 
her hard white head-draperies, and the rippling fluency 
of her ready wit. On other days she would suddenly 
remember, in the middle of a joke, perhaps, or a song. 
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that she had a part to play. Like a snail at sight of 
danger she would suddenly draw back into her opaque 
shell; her words would become fewer, and a smile that 
was a mechanical play of hard muscles would deform 
her lips. 

Prospero, however, who shared neither his wife's un- 
concern nor Maria's happy want of vision, noted, and was 
tormented by what he saw. He could not come to 
Frasso without feeling that his presence brought earth- 
quake into the poor nun's life; nor could he remain there 
otherwise than irritable, unnatural, miserable, and un- 
comfortable. Yet he could not stay away. The hope of 
seeing her face when evening came brought him pin- 
pricks more times than he could count through the 
drudgery of the daytime's office-work. And the remem- 
brance of a certain tone of her voice, of one of her tricks 
of expression, would send shooting thrills through his 
brain like little cold blades. 

All through May, however, Arduina got no better. 
Perhaps because the double effort of hiding from Gabri- 
ella her present opinion of the convent, and that of being 
cold to Prospero, robbed her of her small strength. 

The Villa Belvedere, that used to be so gay, was quite 
a hospital this year. Maria de Simone, full of aches and 
pains, moved about no more than was necessary. Gabri- 
ella's condition did not contribute to her activity, and, 
not having grown out of her fussiness, she was constantly 
looking after herself — lying down, or in some other way 
taking care of her person. 

But things changed about the last week in May. Pros- 
pero got his promotion, and, while waiting to hear of his 
new destination, came down to Frasso and settled there. 
Gabriella woke up — the fear of boring her husband al- 
ways had a very salutary effect upon h?r — ajjd she m^de 
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Others wake up too. Fancying that Sant' Onofrio was 
cold to her guest, she rated him soundly one day. 

" If you don't grow as fond of Arduina as I am, I shall 
hate you! " she wound up. And after that it was a con- 
stant throwing of them together. 

" Prospero, Arduina is out there on that terrace, and 
the sun has set long ago. Bring her in." 

" Prospero, take her out. I don't think she appre- 
ciates going anywhere alone, and moping on the sand 
makes her blue." 

" I say, Prospero, Arduina had it in her head to go to 
Nero's caves, and nothing could persuade her not to. I 
wish you would look her up; she is not strong enough 
to go so far — alone tool " 

And Prospero had always so many excuses ready that 
he ended by making his wife cry. 

" You have no pity for me," she whimpered. " You see 
neither Auntie nor I are up to looking after that poor 
sick creature properly, and you won't help us in one 
little thing." 

" But what good can it possibly do her to have me 
dangling about her? I always thought young women 
liked to be alone with their school-friends. I leave you 
free to gossip from morning till night, and even then you 
are not satisfied.'* 

" No, I'm not satisfied. You are master of the house, 
after all, and your constantly putting yourself out of the 
way will end by making her think she is not wanted. 
And you don't know how proud she is." 

Prospero comforted his wife as well as he knew how, 

in the very paternal way that was the only sincere attitude 

he could take towards her, and went out into the spring 

sunshine with his head heavy and his teeth set. 

Arduina too about this time adopted a different course. 
26 
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Perhaps fresh air, good food, plenty of sleep, and the 
absence of nagging really did her good and were the 
cause of her sudden increase of animal spirits, so that 
with a return of strength a revival of her old insinuating 
self became possible. Perhaps it was that she one day 
told herself her holiday was drawing to a close without 
her having once released the steel bands she had screwed 
round her heart and riveted about her vitality. 

Familiarity with danger had given her a sense of se- 
curity. How easy it was not to be found out! And how 
foolish of her not to have taken more advantage of that 
brief breathing-space! To have let so much sunshine 
pass over her head and to have grasped none of it! 

And Prosperous presence, though a torture, was a joy 
as well. 

And Gabriella, who had the school-girl's relish for mis- 
chief still, and the Southern girl's fondness of things done 
on the sly, helped her on with many a suggestion. 

" Read this," she ^id, bursting into her room one glo- 
rious morning, with Prevost's just fashionable " Demi- 
Vierges." " Do; you won't have a chance when you get 
into Gehenna again." 

Another time it was: 

" Come, I haven't heard the sound of your voice these 
long years. Sing me * Notte Bianca.' Of course it's 
profane; you will have plenty of time for the Penitential 
Psalms." 

Arduina 3rielded to her whims many, many times, trying 
to slake her undying soul-fever. She tried hard, and 
by every means — ^now by giving herself up to the humour 
of the moment, that sometimes led her into ungovernable 
fits of caprice; and now by a cruel repression, that made 
her scrupulous over a word and caused her to hesitate 
before a choice morsel 
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She never succeeded, not even once. 

At most she obtained by long walks and unceasing 
occupation a sort of deadening that blunted her excite- 
ment and sent her to bed battered and nerveless. She 
would lie down so tired that once she looked over her 
arms and legs to see whether they were not in reality, 
as she fancied they must be to ache so, covered with 
bruises. And she never found any bruises, yet she never 
rose from her bed without an effort, as if the weight of 
her body, when so crushed and ruled, were more than she 
could carry. 

In spite of the eager compliance that so often met her 
proposals, the Archangel yet found something to lecture 
her about 

" Look here, Beauty," she grumbled, " you are posi- 
tively rude to that poor husband of mine. It makes me 
miserable to see you take to him so little. Why? — But 
there, you never did like him really, even when you 
condescended to flirt with him just to make me mad in 
the times that were. I wish you would flirt with him a 
little now. Then I could be jealous and make him a 
scene; it would enliven matters considerably." 

Another glorious day Gabriella rose from her after- 
noon nap with the firm determination of getting Sister 
Valeria rid of her nun's dress and rigging her out in 
something very worldly indeed, as a surprise for Pros- 
pero, who had gone to Rome, but would be back for 
dinner. 

'' What a lark! " 

Arduina resisted with all her might at first It was 
one of her " mad ** days, as she called them, and she had 
had a struggle since morning to keep herself well in hand 
against the trial of the evening to be spent side by side 
with Sant' Onofrio. Opposition, however, only increased 
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Gabriella's delight in her own plan» until real anger 
loomed in her pretty, petted face. 

Don't thwart her, dearl " pleaded Maria anxiously. 

Do let her have her own way; there is no harm in it, 
is there? And agitation is bad for her just now." 

So she submitted. It would have been strange if the 
Archangel had not had things her own way. The novel 
occupation of dressing up Arduina kept the overgrown 
child as happy for two hours as the picking to pieces of a 
new toy to see how it was made in the days when, instead 
of a husband and a not very far-off baby, she had in- 
dulged in a doll as big as herself. 

Sister Valeria entered into the transformation too, 
thoroughly, once she had consented. 

" Give me something pretty! " she cried, as she turned 
over the Archangel's crowded wardrobe. Nothing 
seemed to satisfy her. At last, with a little scream, she 
carried off a bright red sheath-like dress that pleased her. 
And when she had unpinned her veil, when she had seen 
the coarse brown sack-garment steal off her body and 
gather humbly round her feet as if ashamed of itself, 
something set fire to a dead glitter in her eyes, and her 
flushed cheeks turned pale. 

There was a great coming and going in Gabriella's 
dressing-room. The tongs had to be heated to wave the 
longer meshes of the nun's hair; more than two months 
had passed since she had last cut it, and her head pre- 
sented the most eccentric appearance in consequence. 
A great many pins were needed, and one maid was set in 
a place out of the way to hold the small tray with them 
ready; another had to draw a seam in at the waist. Even 
Maria helped, taking off her black mittens, which was a 
high concession, for that purpose, and cackling in her 
gentle, indulgent way. 
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The bodice was cut low, in a small point, just showing 
a little more than the throat, and its startling colour 
threw up the peculiar white beauty of the nun's skin, 
turning it into a bowl of new milk, forgotten by a careless 
hand, or a very clever one, in a bed of scarlet geraniums. 
When it was done, they took Arduina up to the hall 
that she might see herself well in the long looking-glass 
over the staircase. Quite a noisy procession of light- 
hearted women! And what a group they made! How 
curious their reflection was in the giant mirror that took 
it all in — the background of the dark, disused ante- 
chamber; the giggling, half awe-struck maids in a comer; 
the young face full of mischief, merry, yet drawn with 
having stood too long; by the side of the white old 
woman, whose eyes, still soft and too large, were the only 
live thing about her, — ^all huddling together round the 
central figure of Arduina in her blood-red dress! Straight 
and stiff; tall, apparently, because Gabriella's skirts were 
long for her; carrying her cowl and veil crushed in her 
left hand, while her right held the only candle so high that 
its flame leaped like a tongue of fire above her radiant 
head, the figure of the disrobed nun stood out like a 
vision more infernal than celestial, I am afraid; more 
terrifyingly human, perhaps, than either. She was 
strange, indeed, to look at, with her gleam-catching crop 
of wild hair, her eyes that appeared consumed from 
within, and the peculiarly pathetic lines of sharpened chin 
and suffering cheek-bones. 

Did she feel at that moment, I wonder, that she might 
have sat for a symbolic picture as the new archetype of 
an old rebellion, with that vestige of her monastic rai- 
ment held down, despised, by her thin fingers; ttv^V^^^.' 
real humanity in her face; and her Satanic lw^^a^x5 ^^^\ 
umphant all over her lithe limbs? She must l>.av^ 
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some such confused thought, some fierce upheaval in her 
soul, some distant vista of a secret evil that can never be 
quite grasped, never clearly defined enough for a cure to 
exist. 

" You look fiendish, my dear! " exclaimed Gabriella in 
ecstasy at her work. 

" I feel it," said the other. 

Recklessly she glided down the stairs as if her feet 
could not touch the ground. The rest trooped after her. 

The Archangel shut herself up in her room, dinner 
being at hand. Since Arduina was so fine, she said, the 
others must dress in keeping. Even Maria was merci- 
lessly ordered into her best frock. 

And Arduina waited in the large room. No one had 
joined her when Prospero found her there on his return. 
He caught sight of a bit of red train peeping from behind 
a screen on entering, and knowing the dress well because 
he had liked it, he took the wearer for his wife. 

" Good-evening, my dear! " he said. 

Arduina rose and faced him, strained, exasperated. 

" Alter your salutation — Captain** 

He fell back a step or two, and stood biting his lips, 
speechless. 

"Why have you done it?" he said piteously, mourn- 
fully. " Your habit was a barrier. Have you forgotten 
everything f that you cannot understand how hard it is? 
God help us! What have you done? We are not all 
heroes and saints." 

She came up to him. 

" No! " she cried, unable to remove her widened pupils 
from his face. " Indeed we are not! " 

Before he could guess what it was that she sought from 
him, she had siezed both his hands in her own and was 
kissing them violently. Once her lips had touched his 
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brown skin, it seemed that a donnant Fury woke up in 
her blood. Clinging to him, she kissed his coat, his but- 
tons, his shoulders — ^his lips, the lips she thirsted for, she 
could not reach because he would not stoop to her — 
then his fingers again, heedless of the thick, frantic: 

''Don't, in mercy don't!'' that laboured through his 
grinding teeth. 

The noise of a door-handle as Gabriella appeared on 
the threshold of her bedroom door threw Arduina back 
into rigid erectness. 

" Oh, my, Prosperol How do you like our surprise? " 

Then, as neither moved, as the high lamp and its 
.creamy shade hid from her the fever that was devouring 
one face and the still despair that was drowning the 
other: 

" Auntie, Auntie! Come and see the fun! " she cried, 
clapping her hands in her glee. 
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** In a land of clear colors and stories. 
In a region of shadowless hours, 
Where earth has a garment of glories 
And a murmur of musical flowers." 

•^Swinburne, 

A HEROIC wrench would have been necessary to keep 
Arduina and Sant' Onofrio from each other now — a. 
wrench that the weight of appearances to keep up pro- 
hibited, that flesh and blood rebelled against. 

During the rest of the time she remained in Frasso, 
Arduina wore Gabriella's clothes, and it seemed that with 
her former costume her former health and gladness re- 
turned. The weather was lovely and Frasso enchanting. 
All the softness of spring greens and light yellows 
seemed to have found its way into the leaves that year; 
all the tenderness of gold flushing into pale rose, of 
orange edging away into distant violet, seemed to have 
crept into the sunset skies. There were too many daisies 
in the fields above the cliffs, where a ruin or two struck 
the inevitable note without which there is no true charm 
in life or landscape; and there was too much love in the 
large June sunshine that throbbed round the white 
houses and over the little waves. 

Arduina thought no longer and struggled still less. 
What the hour brought her to do, she did. And her 
presence filled the house. She was here, there, every- 
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where; not only the redeemer of lost stitches in Maria's 
knitting, but the animating spring of everybody's exist- 
ence. She had the supreme power, denied sometimes 
even to Genius, of interesting continually, and hers were 
the qualities that retain popularity after having grasped 
it Hers was the kindness of a sweet, small act; hers the 
heart-breaking pathos of a pretty song, the cutting sar- 
casm, the well-told anecdote. For three brief weeks she 
thought neither of duty, nor of religion, nor of her own 
terribly false position. She acted as an irresponsible 
being; and to her, so long repressed, so self-tortured, so 
worried by minute cruelties, the bare fact of lite spon- 
taneously lived was an intoxicating experience. 

Her face lost its over-sharp outline and her eyes their 
hunger. Her hands stopped trembling; her hair grew, 
running all over her head in natural waves that blazed 
upon the slightest provocation of sun or lamp light; and 
her beauty, never very regular, seemed now particularly 
a beauty of defiance — one that seemed to hold its own 
merely on the strength of some strange new principle, 
of colour, of some inward elixir poured over her features 
through her wonderiul eyes. 

The last few days of June melted away with still more 
perverse rapidity than the rest of the month. The first 
of July came, then the fifth, and the tenth. Then Mother 
Agnes wrote rather imperatively recalling her novice. 
The community would start for the mountains on the 
twentieth, she said, a 
that Sister Valeria si 
the summer holidays. 

Gabriella exhaustei 
To the last she enterts 
up her " fads " and " 
answer could she obts 
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" I must really go; don't tempt me. If you love me, 
let me go." 

Gabriella's little heir or heiress was now very near 
making its entrance into the world, and the mother ex- 
pectant was far from well. So " Auntie " could not be 
spared, and Anna the maid was entrusted with the care 
of Arduina back to Rome. 

Do we ever realise on a last day that it really is the 
last day? That to-morrow something in our lives will be 
as mercilessly over as if it had happened thousands of 
years ago? 

Arduina, leaving Gabriella in bed and Maria in at- 
tendance on her, started off just after noon for a farewell 
turn in the dear garden no longer hers. There was a 
little incident attached to each plot of ground, so that her 
heart beat and her nerves contracted long before reach- 
ing the memory-laden paddock. Long before reaching 
the paddock, too, she heard steps behind her. No need 
to turn round and see who was coming; she knew so 
well. And she would not have him notice how fright- 
ened she was, so she did not quicken her pace. 

" I am glad you don't run away from me," Sant' Ono- 
frio murmured as he joined her. 

" But I am running away from you." 

" Is that why you so insisted on going to-morrow? " 

"Yes." 

" But why do you fly from me? I cannot," bitterly, 
" do you any harm against your will, even if you were 
not altogether *^oo holy." 

"Stop!" 

He saw that her dwindled fingers were clutching the 
skirt of her dress. It was the first time they found them- 
selves together so thoroughly, so safely alone, and there 
was something desperate in the certainty that to-morrow 
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he would see her no more, something goading in the 
anticipation of that renewed tcte-d-tete with his insipid 
wife. 

" What are you afraid of, say? " he whispered, coming 
closer. 

" Of myscll," she murmured, shrinking visibly. 

" I wish you could be less sincere at times, or more so 
at others. Why, then, did you leave me? " 

" Because I was convinced duty lay elsewhere; I had 
so many beliefs then that governed me absolutely — I 
owned a conscience that had many sides to it — I was 
afraid of too much happiness." 

" You certainly have not the gift of spreading it around 
you." 

She moaned half-inaudibly, as if he had struck her, and 
yet she would not acknowledge it. 

" Give me your shawl," he said more kindly, " and let 
me spread it on the grass for you if you mean to sit down. 
There are all sorts of beasts creeping about." 

She let him have his way, and then dropped wearily on 
the seat he had prepared. Sant' Onofrio stood beside 
her, his shoulders against the trunk of the kind old fig- 
tree. 

" You make me feel as if / were driving you to this 
unfittest of lives," he began after awhile. 

" No, you are not." Then, lying courageously: "The 
same reasons that prompted m; 
are the only ones that make mj 

" I never believed your reas 
rather, I never considered them 
by what I could make out, all sc 
— couldn't you have had them b 
have had all the school inspe 
teaching you chose to organis 
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tcrfercd with you? Not I, certainly, away at the an- 
tipodes more often than not, and only too willing to let 
you be happy in your own way." 

'* I should have had no more relish for any work if 
once I had had you. Love is unnerving. You would 
have absorbed me." 

" Then you needn't have done any." 

" That was it. I felt I owed society something more 
substantial than the cheerful sight of my domestic happi- 
ness. In another country — ^in England, in America, in 
Germany— where women are organised for work, there is 
no need of such sacrifices. Here the women who under- 
take external work must make up their minds to be the 
pioneers of a new world and to carry burdens, to face 
privations that their followers, when the track is beaten, 
will not even dream of. In the countries I have just 
mehtioned there is no need of convents. No need, ex- 
cept in rare cases, to give up every atom of yourself, to 
cut your heart away lest it get between you and your 
mission. Tell me, in Rome, for instance, what could I 
have done? Instantly the title of eccentric would have 
been conferred on me. And, I know you well, you would 
never have allowed your wife to run that risk. And there 
would have been no peace between us. I should never 
have been utterly given to a great cause, or utterly yours. 
And half-and-half measures have always sickened me. 

" Everything in this backward country of ours is to be 
done. A few soup-kitchens, one or two ill-managed 
societies, five or six charity teas, three insuflficient schools, 
and a sale or two — that's all. The women who happen 
to have in them the thirst for work of an altruistic nature, 
who cannot, by any effort, forget that one-half of hu- 
manity suffers in one way and one-half in another, find 
themselves alone in a slough of inanities. Not a reunion 
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that is not a subject of gossip and dissipation; not a 
display of feeling that is not paltiy convention; not a gift 
that is not the outcome of a desire of ostentation, or a 
pretext for cupidity. Woman's art, woman's learning, 
woman's originality in Rome, where are they? A little 
pose, SL little affectation — no more. And the few excep- 
tions are represented by foreigners. I thought it well 
over. I saw that the cause of this poverty in our efforts 
towards the bettering of rich and poor was owing to one 
thing — want of sound, strong, cultivated, earnest person- 
ality. What good can a collection of individuals do when 
the individuals are defective? Nearly every woman in 
our country is either a fragment, an uncut gem, or a walk- 
ing mistake. What can a union of such produce? A 
mistake multiplied by ten or by twenty. You can't make 
a single whole out of ever so many fragfments unless they 
happen to fit. So I came to the conclusion that no society 
of women workers in Italy could ever produce solid 
results until the units were perfected. And I made out a 
scheme that would have raised our diapason in two gen- 
erations — ^perhaps less. Then I met you" 

She stopped, and passed her handkerchief over her 
brow. 

" I met you. Santa Ciroce became an impossibility. 
It would have required all my time and thoughts and 
strength; it was incompatible with marriage. I gave it 
up because I chose you. But remorse came. I felt that 
I was not doing right; that marriage would shut me in 
within a sphere I was not meant for. No other alterna- 
tive remained but the placing of an impassable barrier 
between you and me. Santa Croce, however, had to be 
given up; I could not do it with you, and who would 
have given me courage to live in the open world wUhout 

• 

you? Then, since I was forced, in a measure, to kaadt' 
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at the door of an institution consecrated to the good of 
one's neighbour, where could I go but to a convent? 
Being a firm Roman Catholic still, what more stringent 
obligation, what loftier ideal could I find? 

" Meanwhile, our respective positions have changed. 
Choice now, by your marriage, is removed from me. 
What matters, then, that I have found nuns more than 
human in the fulfilling of their duties? What matters 
that conventual minds and my own will never more 
understand each other? That the hope of their ever 
understanding each other was never but a mistake of my 
own? Or, perhaps, not entirely a mistake of mine — ^but 
never mind! What matters that my brown serge seems 
a masquerade to me now, and the professions of hysterical 
faith I hear every day a hollow parody of some venerable 
truth that has wandered too far away from us? For 
meditation, for the silent healing of deep wounds, or the 
hiding of ugly scars, convents are admirable places. 
Until something better find its way into the institutions 
of our country, they will hold their own. So long as no 
other and better principle comes to replace religion, no 
lay society will have the prestige of these religious houses 
for the purposes I just said, for the nursing of the sick 
and, with some restrictions, for education. So long as 
our national heroes are no other than Garibaldi and 
Mazzini, they will not replace Christ. Civil law is a cold 
thing, and patriotism in time of peace a diluted affair 
that cannot cope with fanaticism. For a long time to 
come, convents are the best we can offer to the poor, the 
sick, and the ignorant. Anyhow, they suit me." 

"You are welcome to them. But all the facts you 
have so glibly enounced do not alter these other two facts 
— ^your beauty has grown more bewildering than I ever 
thought it could, and I love you." 
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She clasped her hands together in her lap, without 
saying a word. The small curls nearest her forehead 
clung to it dark and damp. 

"Are you thinking of last time we were here three 
years ago?" Sant' Onofrio asked abruptly. "Do you 
ever think of that time? " 

She looked up, and there was a tired affirmative in her 
eyes. 

" I often do," she murmured. 

He looked at her again, fixedly, longingly, all over and 
all through; first at the dear curly head, then all the way 
down to the tips of her proud little feet — her American 
grandmother's feet After that he turned his face to the 
tree, with a half-cry, and leaned his forehead on his folded 
arms against the smooth trunk. 

Arduina felt the curb give way within her and sprang 
up. 

"Be strong, be strong! Prospero-r-dearest! This will 
never do! It can't be helped any more. We must nerve 
each other to bear it. Come away! Don't! " 

" Oh, be quiet ! " he muttered. 

" I am going! Good-by, darling. Be calm for my 
sake — ^try to, try! My own! " 

Unfortunately, she touched him in her pleading. As 
if by so doing she had found the secret spring of that 
quiet man's latent electricity, as if the weight of her 
slight touch had been the one straw too many in that 
over-load of temptation, he turned on her savagely, and 
catching hold of her, hid his face in her breast. He was 
sobbing miserably; through the transparent material of 
her dress — his wife's dress — she felt his hot brow brand 
itself on her shoulder. 

" Comfort me, let me stay so a moment. Will you 
never have any more words for me but ' Go away * t *' 
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The jerk of his suddenly falling upon hei* had been 
more than she could bear. She was not armied for de- 
fence. But she knew, she knew too well, what a few 
seconds more would mean. She tried to free herself. 

And he could not let her go. Had he wanted to, the' 
power was gone. With a sort of heaped-up rage he 
strained her to himself, kissing her, caressing her, calling 
her all the tender, foolish names he had had three lotig 
years to imagine and accumulate — names that he had 
never called atiy other woman, not even the one or t^o 
who had intensely appealed to him. 

'^ Let me go! " she groaned, the first time his famished 
lips left hers free to speak. " What are we doing I What 
are you making me do! Your wife is ill! Think of her! 
She may be in danger before many hours. And I love 
her! " 

" Leave my wife alone! I love you! " 

" I know, I know! You have made mef — ^miserable — 
for ever," she panted. "Ah! For God's sake, let me 

go! " 

He was beyond hearing, and soon she wad beyond 
resistance. Her youth's crushed desire had been too 
keen, and the suffering of it had been too long. 

" Ah, dearest, sweetheart! As you will! To be happy 
once. Kiss me, just once again — ^again— once again-^ 



once more." 



Her limbs relaxed their tension and yielded, and 
dragged him with them in their gradual sinking. Stiff 
clasped as in a death-grip, they felt the long harsh gr^gs, 
just ripe for hay, meet over their faces. 

A vision of two large bright butterflies chasing tsCcH 
other in a love-race across the sky so royally blue!, so* 
infinitely free, far above the white cttimp^ of IfdW^ring 
acacias and the feathery masses of pink peach-bldssonls' 
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with the wealth of their autumn promise — ^this was the 
last image her closed eyes carried with them far into the 
trance. 

Like the breath of a primeval gladness made new 
again, a warm thrill ran over the breezy field and its 
blood-red crowd of poppies* 
27 



XLIV. 

The maid who brought Arduina back to Rome was 
given so many errands to do in town, that in her fear of 
not getting through them in time to catch the return 
train to Frasso, she did not leave her charge in the 
Superior's hands, but set her down hastily at the convent 
door. 

Arduina had only a small portmanteau in the way of 
luggage, and the cabman carried it for her to the porter's 
lodge, which was empty. 

When her escort had driven away, she stood a moment 
preoccupied just within the garden-gate, like one making 
a painful effort to collect a quantity of rambling ideas 
into something concrete. No one had seen her arrive. 
In fact, she was not expected; for, not knowing exactly 
what day or by what train it would have suited her 
friends to send her back, she had stated no particulars in 
her answer to Mother Agnes's summons, merely saying 
she would return at once. 

It was warm, and there were not many people in the 
streets. A few acqua acetosa water-carts laden with little 
empty flasks and heralded by the now cracked, now 
musical: 
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of the venders; a costermonger's cart, an umbrella- 
mender, and some beggars were alone in circulation; 
joined to a certain number of those street frequenters 
who always look busy whatever the season and are al- 
ways in a hurry whatever the temperature. Moreover, 
there was a nursemaid or two, and an empty cab in the 
shade of a new house at the corner opposite the convent. 

Arduina had resumed her brown serge. Outwardly 
she was Sister Valeria again. How distant it was, that 
fiery picture of herself in the Archangel's flaming dress, 
with the candle held high above her head like a torch! 
A thing very far distant and very senseless. She looked 
as if most things were appearing to her vague and im- 
palpable. She had the look of a person who will not listen 
if you speak to her; who is hardly listening to her own 
thoughts. A curious lassitude was stealing through her 
lazily, dislocating her bones, dissolving the flesh on them, 
weighing on her eye-lids, philtering into her brain like a 
poison. That weakness of the day before had for ever 
settled the question of what she was to do with her life. 
So long as Prosper© lived, there would be neither peace 
nor honour — supposing honour to be still hers — on the 
face of the earth but behind the bars of her convent. He 
could not follow her there, nor could she quit it easily, in 
a moment of frenzy to place herself in his path. Yet, 
standing at the door of her refuge for the last time, a cry 
for life and truth unshackled by set dogmz, by the thread- 
bare hypocrisy of cant, broke up from her soul, almost 
escaping her lips. 

For the last time. 

In a few days she would have pronounced her vows. 
And then she might, perhaps, pass those doors in her 
black out-door veil for some change of residence, but 
free — never again until she was carried out to be buried 
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As if nailed there, she stood on and on. She fdt the 
years pass over her like so many loads of stone bein^ 
emptied on her shoulders; she felt her heart grow old; 
saw the pitiless traces of the lagging seasons mark them- 
selves on her face. In that moment of acute fore-vision, 
she felt everything being sapped slowly from her, sucked 
out of her veins by the phantom of stagnation — ^her blood 
her brain, the beauty of her face, and the strength of her 
hope. And far ahead, in the bitter grays of old agfs, 3he 
saw a comforting figure move forward to help her — 
kindly, but so thin that rest in its angular arms could 
only be a miserable pretence. It was Resignation. 

Would the sky come out in that clean cobalt blue every 
summer? Would that same vague perfume of far-away 
meadows return every spring to the soft air? Would it 
last long, this craving for youth's liberty and hot joy? 

How long? Twenty years? So many women lare still 
young at forty! Perhaps ten? Five at least I Might 
she not go mad in the meantime? Her father had died 
by his own hand; why could she not lose her head too 
one day, while telling her beads, as she paced the upper 
terrace that was planted so high on the hill, that looked 
so straight at the Vatican, and, beyond the Vatican, at the 
sunset blinking between the long line of firs to the left of 
Monte Mario? 

Changing the current of her thoughts with a brute 
suddenness, a barrel-organ that had stationed itself under 
the cab-horse's nose in the shady strip opposite, ran intp 
an old waltz, the one that had been played, hummed to 
Neapolitan words, strummed, and distorted all the sum- 
mer through at Frasso since it had won the first prize for 
popular songs at the festa of Piedigrotta. 

There is nothing sadder than dance-music on a fine 
day. And the relentlessness of a barrel-orgap is like iS^ 



rdeotlessness of other people's smiles when we c^n 
neither share nor stop them. It is not Nature's own sad- 
ness, incurable too, in a way; but the sadness that men 
have bujlt up for themselves, made of icy smiles, of secret 
ambitions destroyed by a word.or found nauseating when 
reached; of absorbing pleasure and sustained excitement 
sought through the whole range of mankind's beautiful 
things and never possessed; of joy, so craved for and 
never tasted, or ending in a spasm; of art, so passionately^ 
worshipped, and ending in sarcasm. 

Arduina leaned her forehead against the stone gate- 
piUar; she had hidden herself behind it, for the stray 
soldiers and jaunty butcher's boys would have been im- 
pudent to her, seeing her alone, if she had stood by the 
pavement. Hot tears, burning round her pupils like 
liquid fire — tears of the kind that leave furrows behind — • 
gathered bitterly in her eyes. Then, perhaps at the 
stifling beat of her heart, she remembered that she was ill. 

" Come," she sighed, " it may not be for long after alL" 
And ^he moved a few steps up the path that led to the 
convent on the hill-top, with this new probability in her 
mind — of dying young, very soon maybe. The thought 
gave her courage, and she made a little more haste 
through the uncultivated piece of land, among a few stray 
field flowers. So, by taking no car« 
die in a year or two. Who really 
would miss her? Laura would sig 
over her forehead in that calm wa 
would have a thunder-storm of sobi 
week. 

"Poor Archangel, if you knew! 
you all the samel" 

And Prospero would lie awake a 
of her. Men don't love the same 
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was unjustly disappointed in Prospero. Though she 
would have despised herself for it if she had realised the 
ignoble thought, she was disappointed in Prospero be- 
cause he had let her go; disappointed, though uncon- 
sciously, because he had striven to do his duty to his 
wife! Who would miss her? Earth would lie over a 
very small body, wasted with having done so little. What 
an ample sheath her coiHn would make for so tiny a 
blade, worn to the handle for nothing! 

But another name, a dear one, came and placed itself 
silently at the foot of the pitifully short list made up by 
her probable mourners — Lizzie. She had loved Arduina 
always, since she was born; she had loved her mother 
and had seen her die, too — ^ah, Lizzie would be very sorry! 

Arduina stopped, her eyes nearly dry, her lips half- 
parted in a dreamy smile, so great was the comforting 
power of the certainty that at least one person in the 
world would be " very sorry." She heard voices, and a 
fright seized her. With a rush, the maddening image 
of the cloister door thrust itself before her mind, — ^its 
locks, its bolts, its safety-chain, its square grated spy- 
hole, the big brass nails all over it. 

" Oh, why, why? " 

The voices had stopped. 

A confused jumble of Lizzie, her own coffin, Mon- 
signor Ferri, the aggravating face of Mother Agnes, the 
sensation of Prosperous kisses, and the sound of the bang 
of that door — ^heavy, never-to-be-reopened. A buzzing 
round her ears as of a myriad insects, and from temple 
to temple the sound of swollen blood that was rising, 
rising. 

She staggered. With her little fists clenched she raised 
a rebel's glance towards heaven, goaded by its calm, wide 
sunshine. 
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And out of the great dizziness something struggled for 
mastery, forced into clearness by extreme terror — Lizzie. 
Lizzie, who so hated convents; who loved her; who, like 
herself, was alone in the world. 

Both voices and footsteps were coming nearer. In 
two seconds someone would have turned the last bend in 
the road and have seen her. Moved by an instinct that 
was stronger than reason or will, the deep-seated instinct 
that saves even the dumb beast in its hour of peril, she 
rushed to the porter's lodge, noiseless in her cord shoes. 
She never paused to consider whether her wrists could 
lift her portmanteau or not — she simply took it by its 
straps, dragging it into the streets and across to the 
patient cab. She had hoisted it up and had lifted herself 
in beside it before the driver had quite finished removing 
his pipe into his pocket. He bent forward for his whip 
with knowing alacrity once he had scanned the nun's 
movements — she was not the first fugitive he had come 
across-~*and looked round inquiringly as he gathered up 
his reins. 

"A corsa, sixteen sousl" she cried, speaking very 
deliberately, entering into needless details in her fierce 
battle for self-possession. '* And a franc if you make 
haste I To Via Ulpiano." 



XLV. 

There was a hue and cry after Arduina when it be- 
came quite certain at the convent and among her friends 
that she had disappeared; there was a search and a 
mighty amount of gossip. But it did not last long, the 
nuns being the first to hush it up; for too close an interest 
in Arduina's fate on their part would most certainly have 
brought about greater interference on the Sant* Ono- 
frio's — ^an interference that would perhaps have ended in 
their being made to disgorge her ample dowry. Arduina 
dead, d^ad under the monastic habit, all that was hers 
belonged to her Congregation. The supposition of her 
being alive somewhere would bring about a gfuardian- 
ship, at least a tutelage, of her slight fortune. Knowing 
this, they did all in their power to strengthen the theory 
of ber death. And the Sant' Onofrio's attention, even 
Prospero's, was taken up for many days by Gabriella's 
illness. 

Poor Archangel! She died. She was swept away be- 
fore the strangeness had worn off her wedding-clothes; 
before she had ceased looking like a little girl dressed 
up in them; before she had finished admiring her pearls 
and her pretty things. And she had died, too, just in 
time — ^before her husband's parody of love towards her 
had drawn to a close. She had left before the foot-lights 
were extinguished, and it was better so. 

When it was over — the funeral, the child's mournful 
christening, and the business — ^Arduina had drifted very 
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far jiway frcon the minds of all Though the desire p( 
that long-coveted and only half-possessed woman stUl 
j-emained in Proapero like a widening plague-spot, one 
thing prevented his taking energetic and prolonged steps 
for the finding of her. Besides the fact of there having 
been loss of time in the beginning, of there being no clue 
that could help in the finding of her, no photograph or 
likeness of any kind in existence, it had become the 
conviction of all, even of the detectives Sant' Onofrio 
consulted, that only suicide could account for her total 
disappearance. Penniless, where could she have gone? 
And this conviction chimed in too well with hit own not 
to be reluctantly but firmly accepted. There was her 
father's dangerous example, and there was the madness 
he had read once or twice, too clearly to leave any doubt 
now, in the eyes that held such a preeminent magnetism 
for him> She was dead, he told himself, and her body, 
lurking in some ravine round Rome, or carried out into 
the hospitable sea by the current of the golden Tiber, or 
sunk in the all-absorbing gloom of the Lago di Nemt, 
had gone to swell the number of the corpses that remain 
unlound or unrecognised. And the thought of that 
loved body staring unburied at the same sky that was 
over his own head settled a monomaniacal gloom ig>on 
him that the ignorant attributed to his young wife's 
death. 

Feeling his interest nowhere and in nothing, his re- 
maining vitality centred on a woman that to him was 
dead, his hopes on the puny child his unloved wife had 
left him, he would have thrown up 1 
Laura's remonstrances and his father's 
timely nomination to a post on boa 
about to start for South America. T 
cruise braced him and he went. Nor 
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The details of a life that was cut out for him and really 
pleased him still, companionship and sea-air brought 
Captain Sant' Onofrio back almost himself. His spirits 
never having been much to speak of even as a boy, little 
difference was noticeable to the common eye between 
then and now. People forgot to say " Poor man! " of 
him, and began a course of overwhelming attentions to 
his child. He was rich, nearly handsome, and still 
young. And families are afHicted with so many daugh- 
ters that no amount of trying can get married I 

But the thought of the wretched girl his hasty mar- 
riage had driven to an awful death preyed upon him none 
the less for being less fraught with horror. It is true 
that he breathed more easily; yet whenever he chanced 
to be alone with Laura, he rarely talked of anything else. 
Very often, when he took his sister out and his baby — a 
sharp, ugly little thing now two years and a half old — ^if 
they came to something beautiful, to a face bearing a 
distant likeness, to a strip of enchanting scenery, to a 
corner of lovely sky — to anything, in short, exquisitely 
fine or suggestive — ^their looks would cross, and there 
would be no need of words to say that the same name 
was passing in the mind of each, with the same want 
and the same regret. Every day, by one of those moral 
contradictions that surprise us so often, though sorrow 
for the loss of her had softened and was no longer the 
terrible, remorseful oppression of the first weeks, her 
image did not fade, and the place that Arduina should 
have filled in his life remained an open void. As the 
notion of her grew dim and confused in other people's 
minds, she took a mellower, safer form in Prosperous 
thoughts. She became a wild, scatter-brained fanatic, 
a beautiful, unfortunate neorose in the memory of those 
who had known her but slightly; a dangerously charming 
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adventuress, a Creole, a Russian princess; anyhow, when 
forced to admit that she was only Count d'Erella's 
daughter, a queer girl in the opinion of those who casually 
mentioned her. In Prospero's, on the contrary, time 
robbed her of her faults and failings, of the transforma- 
tions and inconsistencies that seemed to him but outward 
accessories of the intensely passionate heart he felt so 
sure of having conquered and that had conquered his. 
He forgot, as the months glided over him, whether she 
had really been small and fair, gay or serious, good or 
bad. She was to him no less and no more than the One 
woman whose love had eclipsed all his other fancies, the 
one woman at whose feet he would fall again if he were 
to find her among the living, or, rather, from whose feet 
he had never risen. He tried frequenting other women, 
because they were a necessity to him. One or two 
pleased him for a day, or he told himself they did. He 
never came away from them without a smile at his own 
self-deception. 

One very tiny creature that he did fall in love with, 
and seriously too, was his child Lauretta, She gave him 
no trouble, with three aunts, and grandparents into the 
bargain, ministering to her wants; he never saw her save 
as a clean, daintily-pinafored, condescending sprite, who 
stole into his heart and stayed there. And he almost 
forgot the child had had a mother. When he did speak 
of that mother, it was as " poor Gabriella," never as " my 
wife." The baby got into the habit of calling the wet- 
nurse who stayed on with her, " mamma," and no one 
checked her. The Frasso 
angel's shallow footprints, 
mained. Only, the poor o 
the chill house where no 1 
never again , quitted her 
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brought Lauretta to her; but the child was afraid of her, 
and didn't like her dark clothes. She shrank from her 
so visibly that Maria grew to drtad her visits, while she 
yearned for them. And by her bed-side, sinful old 
woman, there was not a single holy picture; no ecstatic 
saint, no weeping Madonna. Two companion frames 
held two photographs— one, faded, of Angelo d'Erella in 
his Guide uniform; the other, quite new for a long time, 
of the flown-away Archangel in her first ball-dress and 
her happiest smile. 

Another thin old woman always in black watched ovef 
another girl — the fair picture of a small, pale girl, whose 
eyes were fixed and rather strange; whose straight, drawn 
lips w^ere too often white. Only she lived away in green 
Umbria, in mystic Assisi, and the girl she took such 
care of was of aching flesh and blood. Strange that 
Gabriella, so fresh and healthy, so afraid to die, so un- 
willing to leave her bright world, should have been 
carried away at twenty-two; while the mer6 shred that 
Arduina had become was not only suffered to live on, 
but to lose, with care, the frightful symptoms of her 
mother's malady, to grow stronger and fatter in time 
than she had perhaps ever been. 

The seasons passed so quickly in their unvarying 
monotony, the circumstances that had brought her to 
this lonely life were so many and so various, that she 
gtew to regard them as dreams, as things she had read 
and had felt very vividly, but that had not happened to 
Kef, and to look upon Assisi as her real home since child- 
hood. Before she had been there many months, once 
the fear of discovery had worn off, it seemed to her that 
she had lived in the quiet old town for as far back as she 
could remember. 

At first the care of her health took up a great deal of 
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dme. She was Worn out; tlie sudden, complete relaxa- 
tion after so long a strain left her prostrate. Through- 
th^ summer nights and through a part of the sultry days- 
sfa^ siept and did little else. Those two forlorn Women 
had their own cleaning and cooking to do; it kept Ar- 
duina occupied and sometimes amused till tiiid-day. 
There was the paper to read, a little sewing, and a nap; 
then a stroll, then supper, and perhaps another stroll,, 
then bed again. Arduina had nothing to do, yet it was 
autumn before she found time to climb up to St. Fran- 
cesco and see the three churches built one over the other,- 
the frescoes, the humble choir of Santa Chiara. 

The first winter passed staying indoors, waiting for a 
balmy day, and sallying forth, when it came, fof a long 
walk to find some pleasant place. And by the time she 
had made herself and Lizzie some clothes, and had gone 
as ofttti as she wanted to her favourite haunts, winter had 
closed round Assisi, from the motimtain^ of Montefaleo 
beyond the plain, for the second time. Then Arduina 
found other occupations. She bought some quires of 
paper and went out sketching when it was fine, or took 
views from her window when it was wet and windy. Sh^ 
tried hard and honestly not to be a drag on her deaf 
nurse's spirits; she understood the depth of that woman's 
unselfishness, and tried to act so that it should not seem 
wasted. And she also sought alleviation in all the g^een 
things and the old saintly things around her that she 
might suffer less. The heart has a selfish measure of 
endurance — beyond a certain point it will not suffer. 
Besides, it is quite true that there is an election in pain; 
that the natures to whom most suffering is sent are so 
treated because pain is a birthmark of glory, and they 
have been more than others found worthy of it. There- 
fore, in their extreme fragility they are the strongest; the 
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proudest in their deep humility; the subtlest self-seekers 
in their apparent unselfishness. And because they are 
the richest, the finest, and the readiest, does so much glide 
over them, leaving deep drifts in the road behind it, but 
passing on, nevertheless. 

During the third summer she laughed quite sincerely 
at times, and in the free simplicity of her country life, 
perhaps especially because it was so free, she breathed 
more than one sigh of thankful relief. There, if sad, 
she was not forced to wear a beaming face; though 
monotonous, her existence was not a chain eating away 
the flesh round her wrists and ankles; though lonely, 
she did not feel abandoned; everything tended to draw 
a veil of forgetfulness over the past, and the mysticism 
that breathes from the little chapel in Santa Maria 
degli Angeli — ^a true rapturous mysticism that is quite as 
much a glimpse into the inner life of Nature as a misty 
creature of man's perpetual desire — seemed to wrap her 
in a new softness and to pour a soothing benediction over 
her heart and nerves. She felt a gradual dropping away 
of old stumbling blocks, as if a kind power had deprived 
her of the necessity of believing one thing or another, of 
analysing, deciding, or accomplishing; as if her heaving 
life had been brought to a standstill through a shock; 
but a shock guided by a warm, tender hand that made 
inaction a healing, not a wearing, necessity. 

The old wounds remained fresh and bleeding; but the 
poison was being sucked out of them, gently. 
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Laura was bending over some fastidiously delicate 
fancy-work one brisk December day. She was only con- 
sidering it, comparing the part that was done with what 
remained to be done, for she had her hat and coat on, 
incompatible with an intention of setting to work. 

She was waiting for Prospero to take her out. They 
were to leave the baby at Maria de Simone's and then go 
for a smart long walk round Villa Borghese. It was just 
after Christmas, and Rome was Rome in all its charm. 

Someone tapped at the door. Laura thought it was 
Prospero come for her, and, covering up her work 
hastily, ran to admit him. 

" Here I am! " she cried as she presented herself. 

But it was a maid, not her brother. 

" Signorina, there is someone who wants you out in 
the hall." 

" Someone for me? A hdyf " 

" No — ^not quite. A respectable, poor-looking per- 
son. I left her outside, thinking it might only be for 
alms. But she insisted so particularly on seeing just 
you.** 

Laura picked up her muff and went out. 

" Are you the Signorina Laura? " asked the gray- 
haired woman who was waiting with a curious little 
carpet-bag. 

"Yes— and you?" 
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The stranger disregarded her question. 

" Then you speak English quite well? " she said, slip- 
ping into that tongue as if it came to her more easily. 

" Yes— a little. Why? What can I do for you? Who 
are you?" 

The visitor came a little nearer and laid her carpet-bag 
on the hall-table, with an imploringly timid look in the 
washed-out eyes she turned up to the stately Laura, as 
if she would have given much to have been spared all 
these unavoidable preliminaries. 

" My name is — Did you never hear Miss Arduina 
speak of Lizzie? " 

Laura started and looked pained, as if someone had 
inadvertently laid a rough finger on a sore spot. 

" Miss Arduina? I have never known but one Ar- 
duina.'* 

" Countess d'Erella's little girl? " 

"Ah!" 

A quick flush dyed Laura's sallow cheeks, that were 
more than beginning to fade. 

" Ah! you knew her too? " 

She did not yet grasp that the visitor was bringing 
her news of the longed-for girl. No very precise notion 
of what the " respectable, poor-looking person " could 
want had as yet formed itself; but she guessed her to be 
someone in need of help, who had known Arduina and 
was using her name (that she perhaps in soi e way knew 
to be powerful) as a passport to the Sant' Onofrio's 
favour. 

" I have known her all along — since she was bom. I 
was her mother's maid, and her nurse as a baby.'' 

" Lizzie you said your name was? " 

"Yes; Elizabeth Blake." 

Lau^^^ kpittecj her brpws thoujg^htfuUy. 
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" No, I don't remember. Signora Gabriella would 
have known, poor thing." 

" Gabriella? " cried the other somewhat hotly. " Yes, 
perhaps, though she hadn't seen me for years. Why do 
you say ' poor thing ' ? She has had luck enough ! If it 
hadn't been for her my darling might have had a happy 
life of it in spite of the Jesuits and their plotting. Excuse 
me, ma'am, but I can't help it! Poor thing, indeed! " 

Laura put one hand out in remonstrance. " Don't," 
she said; " she is dead, if you don't know it." 

At these words Lizzie remained perfectly still just as 
she had been standing, her eyes widening. 

'* Dead! " she said in a whisper; " you don't mean it? " 

" It is quite true. She has been dead these three years, 
nearly." 

" Three years! Oh, my God, to have known it! To 
have known at once! Poor child, poor child! " 

" You know all about Arduina d'Erella then? Prob- 
ably she was dear to you too. But where do you come 
from? Can we do anything for you? For her sake, you 
know, anything." 

"Yes!" she cried eagerly, as if she had at last got 
to what she wanted. " You can do something; a great 
deal, and I have come to you all the way from Assisi 
because I thought you could and I was sure you would. 
But I should like to speak to you a little more, if I may 
without taking up too much of your time. If not, I can 
come again later." 

" No, stay; tell me now. Come in here." She led 
the way into an inner room and gave her a chair. 

" Now tell me," she said, with the grave kindness that 
was Laura's peculiarity. " What can we do for you? I 
can answer for my brother, even if my father were not 

disposed to help." 

28 
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" Oh, it isn't that; nor would I ask anything of you for 
myselt Why sh'^uld I? / have no claims on you. But 
she, she has." 

" She? " 

Laura's heart began thumping against her breast. 
What could the woman mean? 

She? " with her voice reduced to a thread. 
Why, yes. Indeed you are the only people Arduina 
has any claim upon. I might have gone to Signora de 
Simone,it is true, but I didn't know about Miss Gabriella. 
I thought I should have had to meet her. Anyhow, she 
would have found us out, and I didn't want that." 

Laura had hidden her face in her muff, and now, sud- 
denly, she burst out crying. 

" Oh, ma'am! I beg your pardon, I didn't think. 
What's the matter? " 

" Oh! I shouldn't give way — ^but — you will understand 
— ^make allowances — ^we thought she was dead. And we 
all loved her." 

"You thought that she was dead? " 

"Yes. My brother thought so — they all thought so! 
Oh God!" 

Laura cried on silently, and tears dropped at rare inter- 
vals from Lizzie's eyes too. Then both drew themselves 
in. 

"Alive! Oh, tell me, quick! Where is she? Is she 
well — or worse? Does she speak of us? " 

"Are you ready?" cried Prospero's voice from the 
hall. 

She went to the door. 

" Prospero, come here a moment." 

He thought he was being called for visitors, which 
would have bored him, and tried to slip away unnoticed, 
making a grimace at his sister. 
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"No, come/' she said seriously. Then he caught 
sight of her quivering face and wet eye-lashes. 

" What is it? " he inquired, stepping into the room and 
scowling slightly at the sombre intruder. 

" It is — ^it is — oh, Prospero! — " her tears beginning 
to fall again; "darling, how can I tell you? No — ^it's 
good news — ^the very, very best news we could have. 
Don't you guess? Something that will make us all 
happy. Think!" 

" Is it — " gazing dubiously at the stranger and wonder- 
ing in what way she could be mixed up with Laura's 
extraordinary excitement — " is it that you are going to 
be married? But I should have known from papa, of 
course. And you never told me you cared for anyone." 
No, indeed I '^ she answered, laughing, tears and alL 

Is that your dearest wish? Can't you think of anything 
better? Something that would make you, especially you, 
quite happy?" 

He put his sister from him with a sudden change in his 
manner. 

" You know," he said, speaking gravely, in a low voice, 
that the stranger might not hear, "you know only one 
thing could do that" 

She took both his hands and looked at him lovingly, 
fixedly, trying to get the truth into her eyes that he might 
read it there before she told him. 

" That one thing, Prospero, dearest. Arduina, isn't it? 
She is safe." 

He started violently at sound of that name so openly, 
so suddenly pronounced, pressing his teeth over his 
nether lip as if she had exposed every nerve and scraped 
it. 

" Who told you? " he asked, breathing rapidly. 

Laura looked round at the visitor, 'who came forward. 
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" It isn't trae? " he cried, his eyes flashing, yet almost 
joining his hands as if he would have begged her to make 
it true. 

" I have been with her since you have lost her. She 
came straight to me instead of going to the convent when 
your maid left her. I am Lizzie." 

Prosperous face cleared instantly. The name was not 
new to him evidently. 

" She used to speak of you. You were kind to her." 
He was grasping and pressing her hands so hard that 
he hurt them. 

" You knew the name, Prospero? How was it we 
didn't think of looking her up at the time? " 

" Because I didn't remember — ^so much happened all 
together. And if I had remembered, it would not have 
been much use. I was convinced Lizzie had gone back 
to England years ago. Arduina had but five francs in 
her pocket when she left us. How could she have got to 
her? " 

" You were misinformed then, for I have never left 
Italy since I came to Countess d'Erella. But my affairs 
can't interest you much. Let me tell you about her.'* 

" Yes, yes, about her! " they exclaimed together. " Is 
she here? " Prospero added. 

" No; nor does she suspect where I am. She would 
never have let me come. But this sort of thing can't go 
on for ever. She fell on me while I was having my 
dinner, two years and a half ago, still with her nun's dress 
on, and in a fearful state of mind. She explained things 
to me — the reasons why she could neither go back to the 
convent nor come to you. It would have meant living 
with your wife, who used to be imperative, and would 
not have let her go, being fond of her, and with you. 
And — she couldn't do it." 
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"I understand/' said Prospero quickly. "How is 
she?" 

" Rather well on the whole. So she begged me to 
help her. It was the beginning of the month, and I had 
a little money by me. So I was able to pay up my 
fortnight's lodging and some little expenses. We went 
away, as far as our means would let us, choosing Umbria, 
because Arduina knew the living there was cheap; 
Assisi, because Arduina liked it and had taken a sick 
girl's fancy into her head that we should not be found. 
Many foreigners come and go there, though it is such a 
quiet place, so that it is easier to slip in unnoticed, the 
people being used to new faces, better than in any other 
quiet place. We took one room, because we couldn't 
afford more; you see, though we had enough, it was ' 
rather a tight squeeze to make two of us live on what I 
have. We have lived there ever since. I don't know 
what it is she means to do; but she shows no signs yet 
of wanting to come away. Whenever I speak to her 
about it, it's the same answer: ' Lizzie, don't give me up; 
I can't yet.' " 

Prospero drew his chair closer to the speaker, with a 
new interest in his face. 

" I am not a young woman, and I feel the cold dread- 
fully. All I had, and it wasn't much, is sunk in a small 
annuity, and the rest is my husband's pension. I only 
have it for life. If anything were to happen to me, she 
would be left quite alone, without a penny in the world. 
And that money of hers that is gone to the convent ought 
to be seen to as well, oughtn't it? Nor is it the life that 
will satisfy her for long; she seems sort of wasted there. 
Now she is content enough, but that's because she is only 
just getting stronger. She who was always so fidgetty, 
how will she bear it later on, with no one to speak to and 
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nothing to do? With her good name, too, not twenty- 
four yet, and so pretty I " 

Lizzie paused a moment for the emotion in her throat 
Then she continued: 

" Many times I haven't been able to sleep for thinking 
of all this. Here she is, I kept telling myself, thrown 
on my hands; what am I to do with her? She isn't in 
her place here; how can I get her in her proper place? 
There was no other way but asking someone who took 
an interest in her. And I couldn't think of anyone better 
than Miss Laura, that the child is always talking about. 
And how often she would have let me bring her back if 
only we had been sure the Captain and his wife were 
away! For she knew that Miss Laura would have come 
to see her, have helped her, and yet have kept her secret 
as long as it should be kept. I made up my mind to come 
to you and began saving money. Then I told her I had 
had a circular, and that something was wrong with my 
pension, to make an excuse for coming to Rome. She 
herself urged me to come here and see about it. My 
heart sprang up in my mouth when I rang at your door 
— ^we thought the Captain was away, you see, but we were 
not sure. And it wouldn't have done at all to be found 
out by Miss Gabriella. Arduina would never have for- 
given me." 

Laura had found her composure, and Prospero was 
losing his rapidly. 

An expectant hush stood over them. Prospero was 
biting his lips and his moustache nervously, as if work- 
ing out some problem or sketching out some hasty, im- 
portant plan. 

" You see, that's why I have come," said Lizzie reflec- 
tively. " I didn't know about poor Miss Gabriella's 
having been taken. I want you to tell me what I had 
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better do for her? " Before she had finished speaking. 
Prosper© had looked up, his brow perfectly dear, though 
(lis eyes were preoccupied. 

" Yott need do nothing beyond taking care of her a 
httle more, good Lizzie," he said, rising, very straight, 
and for once in his Ufe very resolute. 

" Do you know if papa is at home? " to Laura. 

" I think he is. He had some appointment at four, 
and he didn't speak of going out till then." 

" You won't go away? " he said, holding his hand out 
to Lizzie. 

" No, don't. There are so many things I want to ask 
you about her," insisted I^aura eagerly, beginning to 
untie her veil. " Come into my room. And stay till 
evening; dine with us." 

" Dine with us, and go back to her to-morrow." 

" I shall go with you," cried Laura, who was not to 
be recognised, so quick, so talkative, with so much colour 
and such very bright eyes. " I shall go with you and 
bring her back." 

" Do you think you can persuade her? " said Lizzie 
dubiously, twisting her fingers together in a helpless 
way. It seemed as if she had exhausted all her enei^ 
in thus appealing tc 
rather awed at wha 

Prospero appean 
one hand impressiv 
her perplexity. 

" That is what I i 
with her lately, and 
if she likes. Yes, % 
Vou," looking her t 
to put things to I 
even, can explain h( 
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her back, she does not cross these doors with my con- 
sent except as my wife. If she is to come on any other 
footing, I want to know beforehand, that I may get my- 
self removed somewhere and go away on leave in the 
meantime without having seen her. That's why we 
ought to ask Lizzie if we have any hope of her return." 

The old woman was crying, as Laura had cried not 
long before. She was glad now that she had come. 

" Perhaps I ought not to say it," she murmured halt- 
ingly. " It's like betraying her secret. But perhaps it 
is better you should know. She is proud, and we have 
had so many misunderstandings." 

" Say it, say it. We must know everything if we are to 
act with any purpose." 

She did not speak at once. It seemed as if she found 
it harder than confessing a love of her own would have 
been in the days, so far behind her, in which she might 
have loved. 

" I know she loves you still. Captain. Whether she 
will come depends on the way you ask her. But I think 
you could make her come if you wanted her." 

A deep pause. Then : 
Shall I see you again? " 

I don't know. I think so. I am not going until Miss 
Laura has done with me." 

Nor had Laura done with her for some time. 

The interview between Prospero and Sant' Onofrio 
senior was neither long nor intricate. And the news his 
son brought him gave him no very great shock. He had 
had a secret opinion of his own all along concerning that 
troublesome d'Erella girl — she would turn up one fine 
day safe and whole. As to his son's marrying her aftef 
her reappearance, he did not much care. He had no 






reason to care. He was himself guilty of a second mar- 
riage that had been called foolish and that had worn very 
well, nevertheless. His wife was rather pleased, (or she 
had liked Arduina from the first. Being a woman, and a 
kind, easy-going one, she had guessed Prospero's story, 
though it had not been told her in much detail, and she 
was glad he was going to be happy; her liking for her 
step-son had grown more maternal after his first mar- 
riage. Then, it was known that Prosper© never bothered 
about making up his mind, but that when he did, it was 
made up in earnest. And the very few, very quiet, words 
he spoke on the subject emanated clearly from a mind 
very much made up. He merely wanted to know 
whether his father had any objection to Laura's going 
back to Assisi with the woman who had brought them 
news of Arduina d'Erella, that she might speak to her in 
his name and report all that she might stand in need of 
before her marriage — only a woman could do that; be- 
sides he preferred not seeing her if, after all, he was not 
to have her. And he wished tc 
and his step-mother were wil 
porarily in their house as his 
set about preparing separate 
diately. All this passed oS ve 
half surprised themselves that 
romantic incidents preceding it 
culties and be so quickly arrang 
slipping free of a great knot tha 
vain to untie and that was re: 
could be brought against Ardu 
had ever been breathed in com 
of Sant' Onofrio himself. Thi 
duty towards her rather than 
her. As for the rest, she was 
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and she would never settle down into common-sense — 
other people's common-sense. That was Prosperous own 
look-out. 

Besides, she was not quite forgotten yet; neither her 
quietly direct fascination nor her winning ways. And 
life with spoiled Gabriella had not been all roses for those 
who had fetched and carried at her bidding. Compari- 
sons were drawn which were in Arduina's favour, in spite 
of her mysterious doings. 

Vittoria and Nennella giggled excitedly in their bed- 
rooms that evening. It was quite wonderful what a lot 
they had to say on the subject. They found it cruel in- 
justice towards their correct, blameless selves that a 
woman who had been thoroughly eccentric, who had done 
the funniest things, should end by making such a remark- 
ably good marriage, by capturing so altogether pleasant, 
decorative, and well-provided a husband as Prospero. 

These two profound heads even planned the dresses 
they would wear at the wedding, before settling to sleep, 
and rejoiced at the unexpected occasion for extorting 
money from their parent. 

But those wonderful toilets, created in such good time, 
must have been inaugurated elsewhere, supposing they 
ever got made. 

Prospero, with friends of his own as witnesses for both 
bride and bridegroom, married Arduina at Assisi, in 
Santa Maria degli Angeli. Two generations of Lauras, 
his sister and his little girl, were the only guests he 
brought, the only members he thought indispensable, of 
his busily-speculating family. 

The four left behind posed as offended for a few weeks; 
but curiosity got the better of them when the much com- 
mented on and much criticised bride came home. And 
curiosity forced them into amiability. 
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On a Turkish-looking ottoman, in the snuggest of tiny 
sanctums, Arduina sat nibbling a biscuit: thoughtfully, 
as if heart and soul were centred on that dry slip of 
yellow paste. 

She must have been very preoccupied indeed. 

Her knees were crossed, so that the child who was 
playing with her bricks on the carpet might have seen, 
had she chosen, half-way up her black silk legs; and as 
soon as she had finished her biscuit, she clasped her 
hands in her old fashion behind her head. 

When the daffodils — in a month or two at most — 
would begin being sold in their big baskets, making the 
old Piazza close to her home young again, she would 
have been married two years. 

There was more in her dress than mere suitableness to 
time, place, and condition; there was the subtle minute 
something that distinguishes the woman who merely 
likes to dress from the woman who knows how. Per- 
haps it might have seemed to one of those tiresome ob- 
servers gifted with eyes too quick and a memory too 
good, — female observers mostly, — ^that for an ex-nun, 
who had so long sacrificed herself and others in order to 
follow a supposed path of duty unflinchingly, there was 
too much study lavished on her person. Her hair was 
dressed simply, brushed off from her forehead in abun- 
dant loose waves just covering the tips of her ears; but 
closer examination would have brought out the symp- 
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toms of infinite art in the arrangement of each wave. 
The colours of her tea-gown, dull yellow and deep violet, 
were not mingled by chance, but with an acute science of 
what would best suit the wearer's golden intonation; a 
few scraps of cream lace put just where they should be; 
a suggestion of warm, dark fur; a gleam of antique paste 
buttons — a rich harmonious whole, in short, that was not 
a dressmaker's, however gifted, unaided creation. 

And a dozen such marks of close attention to detail 
and perfect taste would have rewarded the most super- 
ficial glance round that pleasant room. No vulgar hand, 
no paid hand, had tied up the few long flowers in the 
fragile vases. 

The wives of Prospero's brother officers told each 
other that Arduina Sant' Onofrio was insufferably pre- 
tentious in her style of living, aping rich foreigners or 
the establishments of the aristocracy. And so great was 
the envy she excited that some of her friends were per- 
sonally aggrieved because they could not, by any stretch 
of imagination, write on her list of crimes two they would 
have loved to add: they could not say she gave herself 
airs in spite of her model home, nor could they accuse 
her of liking admiration. She would not flirt, with all 
the liberty, far exceeding that enjoyed by most young 
wives, allowed her by her husband. Prospero had felt 
so sincere a pity for the gloom of her past, he was so 
anxious to make life bright for her, that he brought many 
of his friends to her table, to her daily, well-organised 
*'five o'clock" where the water always boiled when it 
was wanted to and the lamps never misbehaved them- 
selves. And this was done as soon as their flat was 
furnished, not long after their wedding tour. And critics 
were numerous. The wives of jealous husbands who left 
them no peace, those who had too* poor a drawing-room 
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to admit of a " day," or too wretched a cook to admit o[ 
an unexpected guest, or too low an allowance to admit 
of an astrakhan coat; women of the class in whose eyes 
a pretty, stylish, and at the same time honest, woman is 
an impossibility and a faithfully happy wife an absurdity; 
those who had struck up a giant friendship with the 
former Signora Sant' Onofrio junior — all these were very 
acid over the new bride's ways, and finding nothing in 
her present deserving of more than criticism, they at- 
tacked her past. The story of her disappearance from 
the convent was still a living thing; her new friends took 
to hinting that she had disappeared from all eyes but 
Prospero's; that she had left her veil for his sake. Pres- 
ently, people got to be so well-informed in this gossip- 
manufacturing conventicle of officer's wives, that even 
the minute villa without one of the city gates where 
Sant' Onofrio was supposed to have kept his love was 
pointed out, and most of the well-chosen things that 
made his home so pretty were described as having come 
straight from that love-nest outside Porta Pia. Shame- 
ful of her to have lived for so long at the expense of her 
dearest friend as the mistress of that friend's husband! 
Shameful of him to have kept his wife, who was a 
dear girl and had all the money, in his father's house, 
where collisions of temper and sometimes even actual 
discomforts had fallen to her lot, while this intriguing 
creature was now set up in so much pride! 

All this might perhaps have started a sly current of 
disfavour against her but for two or three considerations 
— she was put down as a f 
father's well-known name, 
speech she always had thr 
first and her native tongue 
many things were forgiven 
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of dressing her predecessor's child; and, when the very 
particular chose to push inquiries still further, and ask, 
with a wrinkle of the nose, " Who is she? " the answer: 
She was a d'Erella" generally produced a resigned 
Ohl " not unblended with sudden respect, or a signifi- 
cant snijff, as if it had been at last understood that she 
belonged by birth to the " class who may do anything." 
" Only fancy, she might have had herself called Countess 
if she had chosen! " The other reason why worse sins 
than Arduina's real and supposed ones would have ob* 
tained a free pardon was her constant if reserved hospi- 
tality. Sant' Onofrio's house was productive in the way 
of invitations. Sant' Onofrio kept a brougham for his 
wife; Sant' Onofrio had a box at the Opera, when Rome 
succeeded in getting up such a luxury as a company to 
sing at its Municipal Theatre. These were considera- 
tions far too profitable for anything else to matter. One 
only consequence remained of the rumours that had 
floated for a while over Arduina's reputation. Men who 
found her lovely, who felt, as most did sooner or later 
the electricity that oozed from her very handshake, be- 
lieving a part of what they heard, and drawing hopeful 
prophecy therefrom, worked closer to her than they 
would otherwise have dared. She could not understand 
and was annoyed by it. Flirtation was not her " style." 
One bold individual especially, a bosom friend of Pros- 
pero's, a Captain d'Arco, gave her far more trouble than 
he was worth. 

But any minor worry of this sort was only a tiny 
drawback by the side of a terrible flaw that blotted her 
happiness. It seems a monstrous assertion, but it was 
true, nevertheless, as many things monstrous manage to 
be — Prospero had wearied of her. The eager, over- 
thirsty girl was still clinging to the cup with greedy lips 
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attd iohging eyes; with a happy cry for " Morfel Morel " 
when the older, life-sickened man showed symptoms of 
wishing to throw the vessel aside, satiated. 

Arduina had made a mistake from the first in her 
management of Prospero — or, rather, she had thought 
that a man so loving, so loved, would require no man« 
agement at all. She had taken it as a matter of course 
that he would prove the one person in the world with 
whom she might be as sincere as her nature longed 
to be, and with whom no diplomacy would be needed; 
tittle dreaming that the spiritualistic element in her 
was thrown away upon him; that her soul-^-her tirc- 
somely active and ever-stirring soul — ^was rather a drag 
on the man who had been haunted till he got them by 
nothing more than a trick of light in her eyes, the charm 
of a tone and a gesture, by the ghost of a sun-ray flitting 
about her head. So she showered upon him without 
stint or prudent economy the wealth of her excessive 
love; and though she was far from the prig and the 
blue-stocking, and he was an3rthing but a fool, she was 
too deeply in earnest, and she bored him. It was not 
that she found him below her — oh, dear, she had never 
stopped to measure his moral and intellectual calibre, 
loving him as she had done, so suddenly and so uh^ 
reasonably. On the contrary, she was kind to his weak- 
nesses because she had guessed them from the first; nor 
was she disappointed in him because he gave her no 
support, no mentally sympathetic companionship, having 
never expected it. She was too much a woman of the 
South, in this one respect, to ask of him more than lovei 
Did she waiit his mind to pierce the thoughts, sad ones, 
that sometimes rankled in her own, so long as he wovid 
let her head rest on his shoulder when it was tired? Did 
it ^ti^h ^i^lnrb htr that he should so often quaUfy her 
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favourite books as " dry," so long as there was a love- 
gleam in his eyes whilst bidding her leave them? No, 
no. It was not from her and on account of this that cold- 
ness came; the impatient putting aside was not done by 
her hot white fingers, passionate to the nail-tips. It was 
only because he began one day to gradually refuse love 
that she was disappointed and that a death-sweat was 
spreading in large slow drops over her stunned existence. 
There is no more pitiful sight than this of battle for the 
life of a love that is bent on dying. The causes of its 
agony are many and unseizable and beyond control. No 
man and no woman will ever know — ^simply because the 
last possible consolation lies in trying not to know — ^how 
vain it is to fight for the return of another's fancy; how 
wa)rward a thing is love — so swift to come, so swift to 

go. 

Being remarkably keen of perception, and possessing 

as well the painful double sight of passion, Arduina found 
her husband out very soon. There began a terrible 
hand-to-hand duel with his weariness, that he, in his turn, 
had perceived — ^a duel that only obtained the unwished- 
for result of wearying him the more. Yet she would not 
be resigned; she would not understand that a man of 
Prospero's age, character, and formerly dissipated — or at 
least independent — ^habits could not give her back the 
violent, exacting love of her panting, long-restrained 
twenty-four summers. For a long time she would not 
grasp the fact. How hard she tried to renew herself for 
his sake! How she nursed her beauty and kept all prosaic 
cares out of his way! She would spend hours over the 
choice of a dress or a trimming; she hesitated long be- 
fore settling what she would give him for lunch. What- 
ever her secret complainings, she kept them for herself, 
that he might not be irritated; that no slightest altercation 
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might come to give the thin, dreary certainty the shape 
and the substance of words. Even this would not do. 
He found what she did perfect, that was all. The edge 
had worn off the contact of her, perhaps because he had 
had too much of it. 

Only one thing interested him thoroughly — the child, 
and always the child. It was Lauretta from mom till 
eve; whenever they settled down for the castle-building 
so dear to young couples, it was nothing but one long 
plian for Lauretta's welfare. Wounded and repelled from 
the first by the shy, sulky baby who would not take to 
her, and who would rub her cheek hard with her dimpled 
hand when she kissed her, as if to rub off a stain, Arduina 
grew to dread the very mention of her name, and was 
learning to hate her fast. 

And Prospero let matters go as they listed, sighing 
now and again over the buried romance, full of pity for 
himself when he discovered that his wife's strongest, 
most stirring caress could not reawaken fibres that 
seemed dead, nor produce after the first few weeks sen- 
sations more intense than those he had grown sick of. 
The fact that her whole being was subject to him, that 
he could convulse her at times by a touch, thrilled him 
no longer, turning him cold instead. He was humiliated 
at the discovery — it was such an infallible symptom that 
middle-age was advancing with all its heavy machinery 
of sensual indifference and hygienic routine. He had 
" settled down " with a vengeance, and he was sorry for 
it It would be hard for Arduina, poor girl; but he 
would do his best for her not to notice — a, woman is so 
easily taken in. Marriages, though, with such a differ- 
ence of age between the two, always generated some- 
thing awkward. How silly of him to have defied ex- 
perience! 

29 
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Still he was faithful to her, partly because his ntv- 
enthusiastic frame of mind was a general condition of 
his whole being — maybe temporary — rather than a 
clearly defined, specified, and logically or sophistically 
justified aversion towards her person. He was faithful, 
having loved her, undoubtedly, in a way that had caused 
him to marvel at himself. His having thought of her so 
long, and having unhesitatingly married her six years 
after his first word of love, was the strongest proof of 
attachment he could offer; it was a guarantee that he 
would give her no more pain than was necessary — at 
present. Only, their married life, after so much real 
yearning for each other, threatened to degenerate into 
a pretty three^months idyl, followed by the drawing back 
of one, satisfied, while the other held out inviting arms, 
still famished. 

Kindest Fortune, however, who does not like people 
to be made merely half-wretched or half-uncomfortable, 
completed the agreeable state of affairs by not leaving 
Prospero to glory long over his tact in hiding his heart 
firom Arduina; for he was very soon made aware that 
she was not duped, and that he was saved from scenes 
of reproach and waiting retrospection only by her exces- 
sive love, that would not harass; only by her excessive 
pride, that would not beg. One day, uneasy at some^- 
thing he read in her face after a trifling act of coldness 
he had let himself slip into, and grieved at having so far 
relaxed his vigilance, he hastened to her bedroom, to 
jgfloss over the word and the act that might have given 
pain by a little posHiumous tenderness. He found her 
stretched across her bed in a misery of long sobs, teeth 
and little hands fixed into the softness of the pillows like 
claws. The sight of woman's grief is never much of a 
sedative on the nerves of the man who has caused it 
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And Prosper© let the heavy curtain fall without a sound 
or a sign. Therein lies the hidden disease of so many 
feminine lives — in a curtain quickly dropped over their 
sorrow of unsatisf action, leaving them to sink or rise as 
they may. 

** The same lips now, and not the same ; 
What breath shall fill and reinspire 
A dead desire?" 

Prospero left her that day with a sore frown of per- 
plexity. He was very sorry, he told himself, but he 
couldn't help it 

It was the anniversary of the day he had come to her 
in Assisi. Would he remember, she wondered. Shi 
remembered it, the third stepping-stone of her life — the 
third epoch, the third mad clasp, alone under the gray 
oHves. Last year he had not forgotten. Ahl last 
year! 

She unfastened her hands from behind her head and 
drew herself up, away from the warm upholstery of her 
sofa. Some recollections bring shivers in mid-summer 
and suffocation in mid-winter. Across the room, she 
could see into a mirror over a Japanese bracket, and she 
smiled at the critically anxious eyes she saw reflected. 
Suddenly, an extra furrow creased her brow; she rose 
hastily and walked to the looking-glass, with a careful 
step, picking her way among the litter of baby's bricks. 
The lace that was at her neck did not come high enough 
under her chin — she always looked better when her col- 
lars and trimmings came well up round her throat. 
With a pin and her dexterous fingers, she soon had her 
lace rearranged to her liking. 
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" Suits me to perfection I " she muttered. " I think I 
could really pass for pretty just at this moment. How 
will he kiss me this evening? " 

The door-bell rang and she knew the ring. Laying 
almost violent hands on the child who had been sitting 
on the floor as good as gold up till now, she took her by 
the shoulders and pushed her through the dining-room 
door. 

" Go to Lizzie, darling — go— there! " All the listless- 
ness had gone out of her manner. 

With a sullen finger In her mouth, as if resenting the 
ejection, yet knowing she must obey, the small girl 
trotted across the floor and banged at a door opposite 
with her little fist. After seeing that she was safe, 
Arduina went back into the drawing-room and threw 
herself into a low chair, all expectant. 

Prospero, however, went straight to his own quarters, 
and it was fully ten minutes before he sauntered into the 
room where she was waiting for him — waiting with al- 
most the same sickened eagerness as in the few early 
days when he used to come to her in Frasso garden 
among the palms and the datura bushes and the blue 
aloes. 

He did not remember the anniversary, and he had 
something on his mind that evidently made the pretty 
frock she had planned with so much care a matter of 
vast indifference. His first words were a thrust and set 
her quivering. 

" Ah! Here you are. The man told me you had no 
visitors, so I looked for you in Lauretta's room first, 
thinking you might be there." The spasmodic pressure 
of her warm hand he had answered with a gentle but 
determined effort to get his own free. Then he sank 
into the nearest chair, and drew the afternoon paper from 
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his pocket Something else came out of his pocket 
among the folds of the Capitak, but he took no notice 
of it. A stray envelope with nothing in it, most prob- 
ably. 

** Tired, Prospero? " 

She was bending forward, her face still half aglow, 
struggling with her deep discouragement. 
Rather; ■* he said absently. 

You are too late for tea, dearest; do you know it is 
nearly dinner-time? What have you been doing with 
yourself, bad boy? " 

" I looked in on my father," with a trace of impatience. 
" Laura sends you her love," and catching sight of the 
toys on the floor: " Where's Lauretta? " 

Arduina fell back, catching the sides of her chair. A 
monster effort kept her unruffled. 

" Wasn't she having her supper? Then I don't know. 
In Lizzie's room, perhaps. Do you want her fetched? " 

"No; I'll look her up." 

The curtain had not closed behind him before her hand, 
heavy with the rings he had given her, went up to her 
brow, and a moan, a very slight one, dropped from her 
lips. 

" What is the matter with him, and what have I done 
to him?" 

At dinner he sat very glum. Arduina tried to interest 
him in her doings of the day, with poor success. He 
asked her, indifferently, whether she had been out, and 
when she answered, it was clear that he had already for- 
gotten his own question, for he hardly heard her. 

" What news, Prospero? " she said at length, trying to 
make him talk, since there was no making him listen. 

At this he became all attention and alertness. More* 
over, he became very nervous. 
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as if you had already made up your mind about my being 
left." 

"To be straightforward, I had made up my mind, 
thinking it would be the best plan, the plan you yourself 
would choose as the wisest." 

"The best plan? Are you mad, or what, Prospero? 
If there be ever so small a possibility of following you, 
how can I find being left behind alone the best plan? 
What have I done that you should think so? " 

" It would not be alone. You would have my people 
and Lauretta." 

She flashed defiance at him at this name. But she 
was too much afraid of a harsh answer that would have 
cut her through, and that she would not have forgiven, 
to provoke one by an explosion of jealous anger. 

" I didn't mean that simply being alone would worry 
me, but being without you" Maybe this touched him, 
maybe he recalled a time when the world could have 
brought him no greater evil than being without her. He 
spoke very gently. 

" Come, we are old married people now, who must 
behave reasonably. It isn't for long." He could not 
have made an unluckier speech. She put her elbows up 
again and crossed her hands under her chin. 

" Do you remember, the month after we were mar- 
ried, they sent you away for a week, to sit at the Military 
Tribunal in Venice? " 

"Well?" 

" Well, you cried then at having to leave me. When 
the morning came, you couldn't stand it and took me 
with you. And it was only for a week." 

" That was probably why I took you. It is possible 
to dp for a week what cannot be done for longer. We 
have only just settled down; the house and Villa Belve- 
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dere are only just in order. What would be the use of 
dragging you away on a house-hunting expedition, or 
to some uncomfortable hotel, when everything here is 
convenient and to your taste? " 

" What is comfort," she began, but broke off. Like 
an after-thought that comes in useful, he added briskly: 

" And things in the Levant are not looking quiet at all. 
The Stromboli and Morosini have been given orders that 
look extremely like the getting together of a fleet for the 
East." 

She made no remark. 

" As I said, it isn't for long; but one never knows what 
the wise heads in Via dei Portoghesi intend doing with 
a fellow. Everything would go to ruin in our absence. 
And one can't take so many goods and chattels to Con- 
stantinople. You ought to be very proud that I trust you 
here all alone by yourself, Madame. Gioia, who comes 
with me, is sending his new wife back to her mother to be 
kept safe for him until his return. Any other man in my 
place would leave you in his own people's keeping. Why 
don't you listen?" 

Reassured by his wife's remarkable calm, he had al- 
lowed himself to wax playful. He was no face-reader. 

" You don't seem to feel the parting at all yourself," 
she said, her pupils nearly black with pain. 

He looked round sheepishly. 

"It is not kind of you," he stammered; "you have 
been taken by surprise and don't know what you are say- 
ing. Would you have me give way like a baby? " 

" There is not much danger of that, my dear, you are 
so glad to go." 

The resurrection, for an instant, of the insane child who 
had shaken her fists in her father's face. 

"Arduina!" 
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" Don't put on useless airs^ Prospero. Tell the truth. 
Say: ' Arduina, let me go by myself. I want a change; ' 
9^<i I shall respect you for your honesty. Surely I love 
you well enough to forgive anything, without conceal* 
ment, to be spared the insult of deceit I " The fire of her 
blood was quenched in her set cheeks, and her teeth 
glittered with a strange bitterness as she continued: 

'* Why should you conceal? Is it not in the natural 
order of things that a man should tire of his wife? | 
should be an innocent and a provincial if I complained. 
You are not sorry that this order has comt. I should 
not be surprised even if someone told me you had tried 
for it." 

His gesture of alarm was too sudden, too anxiously 
repressed, to escape her. She noted it then and remem- 
bered it later when she picked up on the drawing<pom 
iioor what he had thought a stray envelope with nothing 
in It. 

" And I cannot blame you. Where is the woman c(m- 
sta^tly in love that is not monotonous? Ton jours perdri^, 
you know," 

The large tears were burnt up before reaching the dm 
of their blazing vessels. Her voice was even, but the 
tortuoits smile that had seized her lips told of the dark 
chasm that was opening up behind it. Fragment after 
fragment of shattered dre^tms was falling into that chasm 
to be buried out of sight and out of mind 

Sant' Onofrio pushed his chair back with a rattle, and 
flinging his napkin on the table : 

" Can't one be left in peace? It isn't enough to be 
bounced off there at a moment's notice without having 
jealoMj^ axkd all the rest of it flung in one's face I My 
people were right when they said you had no sense." 

He ran his beard through his fingers twice. Then, 
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beginning to feel small and cruel before the luminous 
head bowed down on the table, afraid of yielding and 
afterwards rueing it, altogether more embarrassed than 
he cared to show himself, he turned on his heel and went 
to ask for his latch-key. 
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A VERY subdued wife indeed was waiting for Sant' 
Onofrio when he came home. 

"Will you forgive the fuss I made?" she said, in a 
voice that was a little veiled, a little hoarse, as if she had 
sung too much or fasted too long. " But I did not know 
I was so directly thwarting your intentions when I in- 
sisted on following yotL" 

"My intentions?" 

" Yes, I know now, I understand. I have read this, 
you see. It must have dropped from your pocket." 

She handed him a stray envelope with something 
in it 

The silence that followed was very awkward indeed. 
He did not even look at the note she had restored to him; 
the worst of d'Arco's phrases were so clear in his mind: 
" I am almost sure your request is granted — will be 
official in a day or two. Most probably Constantinople. 
Lucky, as usual, when you might have got Ben-Adir or 
some other rat-trap for your pains. But since you were 
so anxious to go, perhaps you wouldn't have minded. 
My lowliest compliments to your 

If Prospero had known that c 
noeuvring-ground about his forsa 
by his absence, had won him a 
miral d'Arco's son and through ii 
Sesia! 

Arduina disliked awkwardness. 
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" Good nighty my own," she concluded. " You must 
leave me now. I'm so tired We will talk in the 
morning.'' 

By a strange freak of caprice, Prospero would have 
stayed. But she feigned obtuseness, and he slunk from 
her room, glad to have escaped so easily. 

Yet he was not entirely pleased at all this show of 
submission. He had expected a scene, with tears; and 
having prepared to fight staunchly for the recovery of 
his freedom, even by calling his authority to the rescue 
if need be, the quiet turn affairs had taken threw him 
more off his balance than any amount of hysterical re- 
sistance. And he suffered severely in his vanity on see- 
ing himself let go with so little opposition. When 
Arduina saw him off at Spezia, no tears glittered behind 
the large spots of her veil, and his own emotion was 
greater than hers. 

Yet she went back to Villa Belvedere, where she had 
begged Prospero to let her stay until his return, a woman 
broken down, a woman as near deep, harmless, miserable 
insanity as it is possible to approach and yet be sane. 

A fit of remorse had overtaken her that evening after 
her very few bitter words to her husband at dessert. 
What right had she to put the worst possible construc- 
tion on his words and actions? Might it not be, even as 
he had said, that her going with him was unsuitable for 
many reasons, and that he was really doing his best not 
to give way so as not to weaken her by the sight of his 
own vexation? He could not guess, being a man and 
loving less, that the sight of such weakness would have 
been her strength; that sorrow at parting on his side 
would have caused far more -willingness to be left on hers 
than any argument, than any show of too much res^S* 
nation. 
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And now, she mused, he was angry, through her I 
This must not be; she would atone for her hastiness that 
very night when he came to her. Of course it might be 
true that he was glad to go (a knife crossed her from 
heart to spiiie) but she would allow herself and him tbef 
benefit of the doubt until she was sure. 

In the momentary relief from the immediate, harassing 
certainty of misfortune that followed by reaction hef 
acceptance of these milder thoughts, she had turned 
again to the details, trifles that make up a woman's day. 
She had rung to pass the order of '' Not at home; " she 
had adjusted the pale lampshade to her liking; she had 
changed the place of a vase nearest her eyes to mak€ 
room for one that had more green in it — green was the 
colour that pleased and rested her; she had picked up 
d'Arco'S note on the drawing-room floor and had read 
it, idly, just to see whether it was something worth kcejH 
ing for Prospero, or whether she should tear it up. 

When she had read and had seen, something very 
curious took place within her, a sort of ghastly laughidgf 
at herself. Had she not confusedly expected some su<ih 
moral disaster? Had not her outburst at table been out 
of all proportion with the mere fact of Prosperous being 
ordered away? She recollected having felt that it was a 
grief of foreboding. So she was not surprised! Her 
being had suddenly split in two, into two hearts and two 
brains— one that was being tortured by the lanterii-like 
flitting of demon fornis and cruel words, that cottld not 
be her brain, otherwise she would have suffered; and one 
that was looking on. There are movements too rapid 
for the eye to seize, there are sensations too intolerabk 
for the heart to grasp. A suffering that cannot at 6tict 
be localii^ed, because it is everywhere; that no conscious- 
ness, however acute> can define, for it has invaded that 
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very consciousness, and for an instant has become our- 
selves. And the merely perceptive part of our faculties 
stands by impassive, and we become the spectators of 
our own grief. We smile, we speculate, we indulge in 
sarcasm, until our reason gives way, or tears come to 
save it. 

^\ , . Strange how all things drop away one by one, 
so naturally that when a certain period is over we some- 
times feel that we might have written its history before — 
months and years ago. Strange that no love, no sacri- 
fice, no faithfulness can lure one human heart away from 
weariness for one second longer than the allotted time. 
Strange too that no intensity of previous suffering can 
stay the hunger of Fate and win one particle more of joy 
from the Miser who guards the Treasure! 

'\ . . Why do all torches go out as soon as we 
have made them flare up high enough to show us the 
way? Are there no torches? 

"... Why do all Shapes wither into dim space 
like shadows when they are touched ? Are there no 
shapes? 

**. . . Poor unwelcome kisses! Is there not shame 
in unwanted love? Is not the unaccepted gift, thrown 
back at one's feet, steeped in the gall of contempt? Who 
can bear it? " 

Presently, the brain that was being thus racked came 
to the highest point of sustainable torture, and the brain 
that was looking on could look on unmoved no longer. 
They blended into one, darting their anguish into each 
other, until in the excess of an unmerited pain she could 
not see the use of, in the strangling sense of a final humil- 
iation that nothing could wipe away, Arduina sought the 
old arms of her childhood's comforter, the dumb earth> 
that is so hard and yet never repels. She remained till 
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nearly midnight crushed up on the floor by the side of 
her marriage-bed, a boneless heap of wretchedness over 
whom time passed and lamplight streamed and thoughts 
trod unheeded. 

Unsuccess had followed her even here in her love, 
where her youth, her changeful beauty, and the far- 
reaching, self-sacrificing tact of a heart that knows how 
to hold itself in, as well as how to give itself, should have 
made such unsuccess impossible. It was with a cold 
certainty of failure complete and irremediable that she 
beard the new iron gate of the villa whine on its hinges 
as it fell to behind her shoulders. And she shut herself 
up in this last grief, aging under it; losing, in her eflfort 
to bear up and be natural even when alone with her- 
self, the one attribute of hers that might have perhaps 
recaptured her husband on his seeing her again, her 
beauty. 

She was practically alone, though often on a Sunday 
some one or other of the Sant' Onofrios would run down 
to see her. Except for Laura's frequent apparitions, 
however, these were unpleasant hours for her. She 
dreaded the effort of talking, of looking cheerful, of 
feigning interest in things she could with difficulty bring 
herself to listen to; and when Adela wrote her a cordial 
note asking her to Rome for the Carnival, she read it 
with a bitter smile and declined. Down in abandoned 
Frasso, with no one round her but Lizzie, she felt easier 
than in Rome, less a mockery to herself than in the dear 
city she loved so well, but for its uncongenial inhabitants. 

Only once she struggled out of her hatred to any kind 
of companionship and asked Maria de Simone to come 
and stay with her for an indefinite length of time. But 
Maria wai^ one of those who thought ill of Arduina. She 
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would not come — ^no, not even for the sake of being near 
the child. With her black mittens, her scaldino, a bit of 
black lace by way of a cap where her hair had grown 
poor, venturing as far as the Pincio to hear the band 
play only when the sun was very bold, she pottered about 
her raw house until she died. What little she had went 
to Lauretta, who never remembered her grand-aunt. In^ 
deed, few remembered her, except Arduina, who could 
trace so much to that unconscious planner; and no one 
spoke of her again. There never was anything much to 
be said about her — or if there was, no one troubled to 
find it out. She slipped through life like a half-starved 
mouse through the crowded aisle of a vast cathedral, 
frightened by the many human beings and the loud voice 
of the preacher. 

Over the cliffs, through the lanes, as far as the vine- 
yards, that were now a dreary expanse of tortuous, dry 
sticks; across the old Moorish fortress-town at the oppo- 
site point of the bay, and along the myrtle-hedged road 
to the artillery camp; back again to the pier, the light- 
house, and down to Nero's caves — ^Arduina went every- 
where, as if rushing away from herself, rebellious, bored, 
unhappy, a fire of action burning away her blood. 

A fire of action — ^yet what could she do? The grand 
things that have a long echo she did not even dream of; 
they were materially impossible, and they had become 
morally distasteful; she was tired of imagining. Any- 
thing else but just living through her days, writing a 
letter or two, and teaching Lauretta her letters, with the 
help of a sonata or a song, there was no scope for in 
Frasso. Moreover, she had no heart for whatever she 
undertook, and any task that filled her with anticipations 
of the pleasure to be drawn from it lost its attraction the 

moment she sat down to it Added to this, though well, 
30 
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she was not and would never be strong, so that very often 
her body as well as her soul shrank from exertion. 
There was, however, something wild, frenzied, in her rest- 
less discontent, that set her dreaming, as often before 
under the veil of Sister Valeria, of suicide and the mad- 
house. But it was more, had she chosen to admit it, of 
the unquiet brain than of the sore heart. It was exist- 
ence itself that ailed her more than mere lovesickness or 
desertion. 

Nevertheless, as winter let go his grasp of the hard- 
ened earth, symptoms appeared that would have com- 
forted Arduina had she noticed them, symptoms of 
approaching change, not in her life, but in herself. 

Was it indifference creeping on apace with the stealth 
of a wild animal to take her warm living heart from be- 
hind and stifle it at one bound, so that it should feel no 
more? Was it insensibility, was it the death of all? 

Very surely her dislike for her husband's ugly child 
had vanished. Very surely the contrary little imp had 
learned to trust its step-mother's sweetness of manner 
and came out every day with some new peace-offering— 
a flower spontaneously picked for her, a kiss impulsively 
begged of her. Neither knew, neither measured; but 
the love that would have flown from Arduina to the 
child of her own, that had been denied her, would have 
known no limit. And that love was lying in rich store 
for by-and-by, for the wronged Archangel's baby. 

The fishermen and their wives, the ra^^-keeper and the 
postman stopped saying the lady from the villa was not 
" quite right," though she wandered about as much, as 
irregularly as ever. Thousands of tiny novelties were 
springing up, to her own surprise, on purpose to please 
her. I think she felt about this time what the autumn 
trees would tell you they feel if they had a voice as well 
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as colour, when, after having mourned the lost beauty of 
the withered blossoms they mistook for their sole pur- 
pose and charm, a thrill of expectancy and confused 
surprise shakes old branches and small new leaves at the 
iirst sight of their own frutt 



XLIX. 

" It is time, O passionate heart and morbid eye, 
That old hysterical mock-disease should die." 

The cane chair was drawn out on the terrace of the 
Villa Belvedere, and a small figure lay swallowed up in 
it still, though it was nearly past the April twilight, and 
the moon was rising. 

She had cushions behind her and a rug over her feet, 
not because she needed, but because she liked them. 
Her face was not sad, and the eyes full of November 
leaves, so steadily turned seawards, were as tranquil as 
beautiful eyes can ever be. There were deliciously faded 
baby-tints abroad — ^very pale rose and very tender blue 
— ^with a quantity of soft silver trembling just under the 
new moon. Here and there the uncertain beds of sea- 
weed near the shore made patches of deep purple under 
the transparent water; farther away the currents and the 
sandbanks threw zones of deeper green and flakes of 
darker blue across the bay. 

In that short suspension time between light and dark- 
ness, between regret and desire, in that cool, mid-April 
twilight, Arduina had been looking back over her 
twenty-six years — one bleak failure, as she had herself 
once written that most lives are — from beginning to end. 
Yet, being honest, she could not say she was unhappy, 
even though the faith, the work, and the passion she had 
prayed for had been denied her; even though her days 
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had been a continual descent from the peaks she had 
aspired to. Was she at peace because she had reached 
the plain instead, the plain of something so ordinary that 
even life had not the courage to wrest it from her? Of 
was it because she had ended by really touching the 
height, unknowingly? 

Lauretta had been ill, and during the hours she had sat 
by her bedside, with no other occupation but thought at 
her disposal, Arduina had undergone a wide revolution. 
Or perhaps it was not a revolution, but a putting back in 
their place of things that had been dragged out of it in 
early childhood. Face to face with death, the only posi- 
tive thing that is given us, and with the fixed determina- 
tion that Prospero's child should not die, she learned at 
last the just proportions of other things; she learned not 
to care about many trifles; she subsided, resigned, to 
what she had felt, but had not acknowledged as an irre- 
sistible enemy, only to be partially disarmed by the forti- 
tude of contempt — the Power of Fate. 

After that, she had been unwell herself for some time, 
and she went on opening up this precious gold vein of 
new thought. 

Everything was over for her, except satisfactions, temp- 
tations, and triumphs she was too pure for; except satis- 
factions, temptations, and triumphs she was too tired for; 
since even this last of her ambitions — to be loved as pas- 
sionately as she loved — had withered. Yet, in her lonely 
bed, with Laura to nurse her; and the child, who had 
grown friendly, playing in and out of her room when she 
got better; Arduina found out that death, had it been her 
lot to die then, would have sounded unwelcome. 

The dust of the many mansions in their crumbling had 
not choked her. 

What was Prosper© doing, that Prospero who had 
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shaken her soul to its foundations? His letters were 
pretty frequent, minute — too blandly minute, she knew, 
for sincerity — kind, cold. She locked them up as they 
came; as time passed, she read them more and more care- 
lessly. Now she knew that she had ceased to watch for 
them. 

This was her peace. 

Smiling, she reerected in fancy the old plans, the old 
unbounded longings. She yearned after nothing now, 
and of all her numerous inclinations nothing remained 
but her keen relish for beauty under any form. Out of 
the shattered apostle, the fallen saint — ^above all, out of 
the disappointed woman — ^an exquisitely indefinite and 
all-embracing artist organism was forming itself. She 
saw the world moving under fatal laws, worthy of respect 
since they exist, one fitting in with and explaining the 
other. What right have we to disarrange or substitute? 
Injustice and selfishness and narrow cruelty are every- 
where; but Nature is there, generous, infallible, glorious, 
unerring. And her waywardness is intangible. 

What had cured Arduina's malady of unquietness? 
What had appeased her? Was she appeased? Was she 
healed? Perhaps the long solitude in the place she loved 
had done the needed work — being of those acute ones 
who see eyes in the wild flowers and hear voices in the 
wave's ripple. 

Perhaps the last terrible disillusion of Prosperous vol- 
untary departure had shown her how far away joy is 
likely to stay if we seek it in the fellow-beings whom we 
love. And perhaps it was the changed form of her anx- 
ious, inexorable religion — laying bare at every trifle the 
question of right and wrong, suppressing our only heri- 
tage for good, by suppressing our right of enjoying when 
and what we can — that had liberated her. 
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Each nerve seemed now to bring her many sensations 
soothing by the side of a harsh one; a stab still, occa- 
sionally, but after it a caress. It had dawned on her 
long ago that life is very brief, and then we die; that life 
is very sad, and there is no help for it. Now, slowly, it 
was dawning on her that in the sadness without remedy 
lies all the beauty, and all the hope of joy in the briefness 
without pity. 

Patience I Patience to stand aside while others win, 
to look on while others blunder, to be helpless while 
others suffer— can any lesson be harder? Alone in 
Frasso, Arduina learned it that stormy winter, her brow 
against the window-panes bleared with the fitful rain, her 
eyes with the Question burning in them that could not 
bie quenched, taking in the angry expanse of green and 
gray Mediterannean, not blue then, as she had first 
known it, whose white cut-up waves dashed themselves 
down to die so nearly at her feet, close under the sea-wall 
of Villa Belvedere. 

Blessed are they who have guessed it arid felt it and 
fallen bleeding in its shadow — the Door to which there 
is no key I 

It was nearly supper-time. 

Arduina rose from the cane lounge, that had grown old 
and unsteady, with a great unwillingness, and passed half- 
way up the flight of marble steps, dragging her rug be- 
hind her. At the patter of small feet she stopped a 
moment. 

** Lauretta, will you fetch me my cushions like a good 
chUd?" 

She need not have called her, for the little girl was 
running towards her, big with the importance of an en- 
trusted letter. 

'' Look inside if it's from papa? "she cried, Arduina 
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took from her the heavy envelope with the Byzantine 
stamp and opened it quickly, to please the child. 

The first three words disturbed her. They were the 
words that had struck a shaft of pleasure through her 
brain on reading them at the head of the first letter she 
had ever received from Prosper© Sant' Onofrio. She 
remembered. And she remembered too the depression 
that was over her that day eight years ago. A rapid 
comparison, and a dumb, hidden sense of dismay. The 
change in her was not so radical as she had thought. 
Then she went on with her letter. 

It was long. 

And it had come too late. 

** My own sweetest: 

" You must allow me to tell you no news to-day, to 
put aside all the trifling details of my daily life with which 
I have filled up my letters since I left you, since I had 
the unpardonable, unaccountable foolishness to leave 
you. 

** I have sinned against you grievously, my own; and- 
were you another, a woman that could be taken in, any 
other than just yourself, Arduina, I would not dare to 
confess all this, and more, besides, that is coming pres- 
ently. But you said something very true one day when 
you were angry with me: * Surely I love you well enough 
to be spared the insult of deceit! ' 

" Indeed, indeed you deserve better at my hands than 
concealment, and I cannot go on letting you love me 
under false pretenses. I can't receive any more of yotif 
constant attentions; your delicate kindness; your dear, 
good words, with the doubt that you would perhaps 
withdraw them if you knew one or two things as they 
stand, or rather as they stood, for I am yours again, and 
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more firmly, more safely, if you forgive me, if you will 
have me, than I perhaps ever was. Will you believe me 
if I tell you that I love you, you alone, you, until I die; 
that I love you as if you were not my wife? And now 
you shall know all about it from the very beginning. 
You may believe in the love I am telling you of, since I 
confess in the same breath that when I left Italy I sin^ 
cerely thought I loved you no longer. You were too 
good to me, and I needed to be taught what existence 
without you would mean; I stood in need of the contact 
of other women to see how small they are by my wife's 
side. I don't know how I could have been such a fool — 
anyhow I got tired of home, sick of routine, and it 
seemed to me when you came up so full of love that you 
were an insatiable, exaggerated little creature. I hav6 
always hated restraint — ^you know that because you have 
so often called me a spoiled boy — ^and when I sent in 
that unlucky request for a foreign post, I thought I was 
going to enjoy myself thoroughly without you. I don't 
know what aberration took me. I got that unfortunate 
idea in my head, to regain my liberty and spend bach* 
elor wise the few years — ^ah, they are very few, Arduina, 
dearest — ^that separate me from middle-age. And I 
couldn't rest until I had worked it out. I have not had 
much pleasure for my pains; it certainly has not been 
worth the harm done to you who have been so patient, 
who have never uttered a complaint of your dull life, or 
written me an angry word. 

" I came here and found myself in a world of old ac- 
quaintance — ^you know I had but just returned from 
Constantinople when I first went to Frasso. And for 
a while, in my own way, which is not very noisy, I led 
the kind of life I had come to lead. But it wouldn't do. 
There was an emptiness in everything and a disGOmfolt 
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over everything. I have found two or three women here 
charming, and the time I spent with them was pleasant. 
But I wanted my Arduina when I came home. Speak- 
ing of women, do you remember once when we were 
talking of fidelity and all that sort of thing, you told me 
you would never be jealous, whatever you saw or what- 
ever was brought against me, if only I would promise to 
always tell you aU. You put me on my honour, do you 
remember? And I gave my word readily, so small was the 
chance of my ever having, any thing awkward to reveal. 
I have two such things now— one a passing adventure, 
and another that has lasted some time, that has ended 
because she had to go away, but principally, principally 
because I had no longer any heart to carry into the busi- 
ness. I don't think you would like me to continue on 
this theme; if you want me to be more explicit, though, 
tell me. At whatever cost, you shall know all you want 
to. Oh, dear, how miserable it makes me to write all 
this, knowing that you will cry when you read it! There 
is no excuse for me; and even you, who were always 
ready with excuses for every erring mortal, I am afraid 
will not find one. I have shown myself to you as a weak 
man, full of pet vices (I have played heavily here, but 
then they all do), and not knowing himself what he 
wants. Most people have great ideas about me; per- 
haps, to have loved me so tenaciously, you thought me 
better thart I am, and now you will care for me no more. 
Is it so? I wish your answer were here already. 

" Oh, dearest, in the name of our love, that has not 
been like the conventional love of most, but, on my part, 
the deepest, if not the only passion; in the name of the 
years we have suffered for each other, don't give me up! 
Don't write me a cold letter; don't meet me carelessly 
when next I see you. 
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*' I have found out so many things about myself I had 
only half-suspected — ^that I am weak, and need all a 
woman's forbearance; that I am selfish; and that my 
youth is irretrievably past. Henceforth, if I am not to 
feel abandoned and old before my time, I must have you 
beside me. Henceforth, if I am to feel a thrill of any 
sort at a woman's contact, it cannot be any other woman 
but you, Arduina: I have learned it by nauseous com- 
parisons. How false, how little refined, above all, how 
little passionate they all are when I think of you! I have 
been wicked and unkind; but I could not have been in 
my right mind when I left you. 

" There are many, many more things I would say, but 
I have written such a lot already, all to the same pur- 
pose! Just at this moment, with your portrait before me, 
I feel as if I would gladly give half my remaining years 
for a kiss of yours — one of our early Frasso kisses! 
Surely you are not angry with me to the point of having 
forgotten them, of refusing to quite forgive me if I ask 
you for their sake? I don't call forgiveness the writing 
me no sharp letter, the giving me no hard names, the 
remaining a wife merely kind and submissive. Pelt me 
with all your might and be naughty to me, bambina mia, 
so long as you become your own self again afterwards. 
And don't cry at what I have written; believe me, it is 
all past and gone. You will want to know why I have 
made up my mind to write just to-day? 

" For a long time I didn't know what my uneasiness 
meant; I had to go through all sorts of juvenile follies 
over again without knowing what I did want, before dis- 
covering that it was simply my wife. And when I had 
got thus far, dread of the confession that must come kept 
me hesitating from day to day; though I knew there 
was no escape but confession, owing to your clear-sight* 
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^dness, that would brook no concealment, to my solemn 
promise to always tell you aU; and to my own uncom- 
fortable conscience, that never liked half-and-half meas- 
ures. At last I got sick of the style of letters I had 
taken to writing, as if we were only very close friends or 
dear cousins; the composition of them grew frightfully 
difficult; yet on first arriving I could not have written 
you a love-letter like the old ones for any amount of try- 
ing. Nor could I change my manner without a radical 
explanation; you are far too clever a little woman to be 
put off with tricks of that kind. I went on delaying, 
until two circumstances decided me. First, your por- 
trait Pericoli took last month arrived — ^by the way what 
an excellent photo for an amateur 1 — and it was so thor- 
oughly you that I could scarcely put up with the desire 
of having you; while it showed me you have, grown 
thinner than you were, and I knew the fault is mine. I 
hated myself for having brought nothing but sorrow into 
your life. And secondly, looking over some papers, I 
find this is the anniversary of the day I was put in com- 
mand of the 113th — ^you remember her — ^the torpedo 
boat I was so proud of and that took me to Frasso, to 
yaUi sweetheart? I made up my mind I would not pass 
another night, and here I am. Surely you will be gentle 
with my sins to-day, remembering? 

" It is nearly dark. To-morrow I will write again, 
answering your letter that reached me the day before 
yesterday, and giving you what news I have — political 
principally, for nobody talks of anything else but Crete. 

" There is yet another thing I would say, and have left 
it for the last, hardly daring to hope. Will you come to 
me? I know you fear nothing, that is why I ask you, 
regardless of the long journey and the unquiet moment 
•rrit is not thai will stop you, if you forgive me and choose 
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to come. Besides, we might find some means of having 
you accompanied; and if you came at once there would 
be no need, for matters are at a standstill just now. 
Anyhow, we will discuss ways and means and all about 
business afterwards; for this once, just answer this plain 
though very bold question: Will you come if it is pos- 
sible? If Lauretta were to hinder, you might make ar- 
rangements with Adele and my father and leave her with 
them until our return. We know she can be trusted to 
Laura. How is the child? Hug her well for me. Will 
she know me, I wonder, when she sees me again? 

" I am sure you will find this letter rather rambling 
and confused; pardon me — ^you know of old that my 
ideas do not easily find the most adapted words, and my 
style was always execrable. 

" I won't say another word, not even one more piteous: 
Will you come? Only if you do come, the very first time 
I have you safe in my arms, you shall see whether I was 
in earnest in telling you that I love you, that I want you, 
that I shall be for ever your own with the same passion 
as the first day I kissed you. 

" Prospero/' 
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Is it possible for a past to die so completely as to 
make even the thought of raising its bones into partial 
life again a weariness and a new agony? 

Quite an endless time she stood with that appeal in 
her hand when she had glanced through it and bad seen 
its meaning. He wanted her now, it seemed. 

And she would go, because she could still do much for 
him. The power of dissimulation, she knew, would leave 
her only with her life. In time, it migh^t grow into a 
necessity, a lust. Poor Prosperol 

But what could he do for herf Suddenly, she grasped 
it fully, realised it intensely, the contact with the blind 
crowd that was coming, the daily companionship that 
was no longer needed. Only, she would not do as he 
had done. She would not flee. At last, at last she 
started into full comprehension of the deep-seated ego- 
ism, n fever-to-be-satisfied, that was the only legitimate 
child of her self-taught soul, the only true passion of her 
maturer being. There it was, the sterile predominance 
of intellect, the hopeless, perpetual need of conscious 
abstraction that had met her so often, greeting her in so 
many forms, and that she had never recognised. 

And with this latent in her since the hour of her 
first thought, she would have set herself up as an apostle! 
She had clung to the trammels of religious, mediaeval 
heroism in her intuitive need of mysticism. She had be- 
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lieved in the eternity, in the satisfying power of love. 
How many of our nearest things remain unknown, mis- 
known, or overknown until the striking of the hardest 
hour, *' when we too learn that all is vain! " 

Day had come. The almost tangible shadows that 
had frightened her were resolving into thin, pale air; the 
phantoms that had misguided were resuming their real- 
ity of mile-stones by the way-side. And the deep, far 
voices, the ghostly warnings, were turning out to be no 
more than the rustle of dead leaves dropping from the 
live tree on to other dead leaves. The artificial illumina- 
tion of her life seemed treacherous enough now; but the 
sick yellow of earliest dawn is not comforting, and no 
cold surpasses in dreariness the chill of the morning 
twilight 

Her arms fell sinewless along her sides, and the sheets 
of the penitent letter fluttered over the white steps to the 
gravel of the terrace. 

" Was it papa? " panted Lauretta, in dire strife with 
her load of cushions. 

" Yes. He sends Lauretta kisses — ^lots and lots! " 

She dropped her burden and sprang to Arduina. 

" Give me the kisses papa sends." Prosperous wife 
bent down, almost on her knees, and the little girl 
climbed up to her face, the short arms squeezed round 
her neck, the chubby legs tucked away round her waist. 

A sort of despairing avidity, a sort of clinging fast to 
something that slips, lingered in the closeness of Ar- 
duina's embrace as she buried her lips in the soft, untidy 
meshes again, again, again. 

" Isn't he never coming home? " the baby asked, docile 
this time, for a wonder, under the long caress. 

" No, dear; not yet. But we are going to him." 

"What?" 
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" We are going where papa is, you and I, Lauretta, 
He wants us." 

With a scream that was a very yelp in its exuberance, 
the large-mouthed, gipsy-headed child twisted itself out 
of her arms and started off " to tell Lizzie," capering on 
her way like a young cat. 

Arduina mounted to the vast dining-room, wearily. 
The few remaining steps were too high for her now! On 
the ninth, the last, she paused and turned once more to 
the sail-gemmed cool waters that would have cured her 
in time, to the kind Mediterranean that knew. 

Round the Sphinx's claws, where Circeo still in its 
sunset gear of white and faint violet stretched itself be- 
fore its living mirror of clear green, a frail vapour that 
seemed motionless, slight as a sigh made visible, hung 
on the dim horizon. It was the smoke, dissolving but 
slowly in the great calm, of a vessel that had passed 
southwards. 

Just above the Sphinx's head floated a tiny, dreaded 
black cloudlet, the infallible wind-signal. It would be 
stormy to-morrow. 

The sheets of the penitent letter stirred feebly on the 
pebbles of the terrace, and the blue-gray pigeons that 
worried the gravel for crumbs, timid in spite of their 
tameness, flapped away with a high flutter of wings at 
that helpless h^eaving of neglected paper in the low 
breeze. 

All the bitterness in the savour of ashes burst over her 
soul, and round her nostrils thickened a reek as of 
extinguished lights. 
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